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THE  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

By  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent. 

In  presenting  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  set  forth  again  the  general  scope  or 
policy  of  the  Board,  as  has  been  done  in  previous  reports.  A suf- 
ficient exposition  may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  charts  showing 
our  place  in  the  city  government  and  an  outline  of  our  activities. 

A Year  of  Growth. 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  some  growth  in  spite  of  a slightly 
reduced  outlay  of  money.  The  most  marked  gain  has  perhaps  been 
in  the  increased  educational  work  undertaken.  Our  lectures  and 
classes  for  social  workers  have  been  more  than  double  that  of  any 
previous  year  and  the  social  center  meetings  in  the  school  houses 
have  greatly  increased,  as  is  shown  in  the  special  report  on  that 
subject. 

During  the  year  a very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  city  has  been  made  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Martin  of  Westport  High 
School,  who  conducted  a thorough  study  under  our  auspices  into  the 
negro*  population  of  Kansas  City  and  published  a book  entitled,  “Our 
Negro  Population.”  Another  piece  of  valuable  work  done  under  our 
auspices,  but  paid  for  by  private  funds,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Child  Welfare  Department  and  conducting  of  baby  clinics  by  a 
skilled  physician  and  a nurse,  whose  valuable  work  is  reported  else- 
where. 

One  more  parole  officer  for  women  has  also  been  added  so  as  to 
make  that  work  more  effective  and  the  policy  of  investigating  do- 
mestic relations  cases  for  the  judges  of  the  municipal  courts  has  been 
inaugurated  by  agreement  with  the  judges. 

A new  law  has  been  passed  putting  our  Loan  Agency  on  a sound 
legal  basis  and  a Pledge  Department  has  been  added,  so  that  the 
service  of  this  department  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Our  Employment  Bureau  has  increased  by  37  per  cent  the 
volume  of  its  business.  ■ /- 

A Year  of  Scrutiny  and  Testing. 

It  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  such  a board  as  this  should 
be  challenged  as  to  its  legality,  as  to  its  non-political  character,  and 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  policies.  The  past  year  the  board  has  been 
put  through  the  crucible  and  tested  on  all  these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  self- 
perpetuating  character  of  the  board  should  be  sustained.  (This 
really  meant  the  non-political  character  of  it.)  The  Mayor  might 
have  put  this  question  to  a legal  test  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  chose 
to  accept  the  nominations  of  the  Board  as  his  predecessors  have  done. 
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and  again  approved  the  policy  of  thus  safe-guarding  himself  and  the 
Board  against  the  influence  of  partisan  politics,  and  it  was  held  inci- 
dentally in  a court  case  that  nobody  but  the  Mayor  could  raise  this 
question. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a technical  ground  for  attacking  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Board,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  it  was 
legal  for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  have  five  members  instead 
of  three  members,  as  is  provided  for  charter  boards.  This  really 
came  to  an  issue  because  of  an  attack  on  the  Recreation  Department 
of  the  Board.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walsh,  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Board,  who'  fully  understands  our  needs,  a civil  service  ex- 
amination for  dance  inspectors  was  held  and  a committee  appointed  to 
give  the  examination  apparently  had  a very  different  conception  of 
this  work  from  that  entertained  by  our  Board.  From  our  point  of 
view,  the  points  that  qualify  a dance  inspector  are  moral  qualities 
and  knowledge  of  moral  dangers.  The  committee  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  experience  of  applicants  in  dancing  or  other  con- 
siderations not  recognized  by  our  Board.  The  inspectors  who  had 
served  under  temporary  appointment  and  were  fully  apprized  of  the 
needs  of  the  work  received  grades  of  about  50  or  below,  while  the 
highest  man  passed  and  placed  on  the  eligible  list  was  an  habitue  of 
public  dances  who  had  been  ordered  out  of  one  dance  for  intoxication 
and  disorderly  conduct  (facts  probably  not  known  to  the  commit- 
tee). The  Board  objected  to  appointing  this  man,  but  was  advised 
that  they  had  no  option.  On  advice  of  counsel,  the  Board  appointed 
him  and  immediately  discharged  him  as  not  competent.  He  appealed 
at  once  to  the  Civil  Service  Board  for  a hearing,  and  when  the  hear- 
ing was  held,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  proved  not  only  that  the 
inspector  was  guilty  of  former  misconduct,  but  that  he  was  removed 
from  a theatrical  stage,  where  he  was  giving  an  exhibition  dance, 
for  intoxication  and  misconduct,  after  he  had  passed  the  civil  serv- 
ice examination.  The  Board  of  Civil  Service  held  that  the  man 
should  have  been  put  to  work  and  removed  for  cause  at  the  time  of 
his  first  misconduct  in  office  and  reported  to  the  Mayor  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  had  violated  the  Civil  Service  provision  of 
the  charter.  The  Mayor  held  the  Board  to  be  morally  justified,  even 
though  technically  wrong,  and  refused  to  take  any  action  against  it. 
(He  has  the  power  of  removal.)  The  deposed  dance  inspector  then 
got  one  of  his  friends  to  sue  as  a tax  payer  and  enjoin  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  from  spending  any  money.  The  temporary  injunc- 
tion was  timed  so  as  to  tie  up  all  salaries.  On  the  next  day  a hear- 
ing was  secured,  and  upon  proper  representation  by  our  attorneys, 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  emergency  demanding  an  injunction, 
the  temporary  injunction  was  dissolved,  and  the  case  set  for  hear- 
ing one  week  later.  At  that  time  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare’s  at- 
torneys represented  that  the  Board  was  not  a charter  board,  but  was 
created  by  ordinance  and  stood  on  the  same  basis  as  a commission, 
and  showed  that  the  city  actually  had  a trafficway  commission  and 
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a library  board  with  more  than  three  members,  and  had  power  to 
create  as  many  as  it  chose  by  law.  They  also  showed  that  if  the 
Board  were  declared  illegal  because  of  five  members,  the  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles,  of  which  it  was  an  enlargement,  still  existed, 
and  could  do  business,  and  further  that  a suit  in  equity  was  not  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  complainant,  but  a remedy,  if  any  was  needed, 
lay  with  the  state  in  the  form  of  quo  warranto  proceedings  against 
the  Board  members.  In  the  face  of  these  arguments,  the  attorney 
for  the  complainant  withdrew  his  suit,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  question  will  never  again  be  raised. 

It  might  be  mentioned  as  an  incident  of  the  year’s  work  that  a 
certain  woman  with  a name  similar  to  that  of  our  Deputy  Factory 
Inspector  went  to  the  victim  of  an  industrial  accident  and  told  him 
that  she  represented  the  “Public  Welfare”  and  advised  him  to  sue 
and  get  a good  firm  of  attorneys.  She  finally  signed  him  up  to  a 
contract  to  employ  certain  attorneys  on  a 50  per  cent  contingent  fee 
basis.  The  Board  had  no  legal  remedy,  but  had  an  ordinance  passed 
making  it  illegal  to  impersonate  an  employe  of  the  Board.  It  might 
also  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  a person  who  was  complained  of 
in  this  case  was  one  who  participated  in  the  case  of  the  discharged 
Dance  Inspector  who  brought  the  suit  against  the  Board.  That  ex- 
perience may  have  furnished  part  of  his  motive. 

The  employees  of  the  Board  who  were  courageously  trying  to 
do  their  duty  in  all  matters  were  frequently  taunted  with  the  idea 
that  their  jobs  were  insecure  because  the  political  axe  would  fall 
on  them  sooner  or  later.  Finally  it  became  apparent  that  this 
was  not  true.  When  it  appeared  that  an  objector  to  their  work 
could  not  “get  their  job”  through  political  pressure,  then  they 
frequently  heard  that  the  Board  was  going  to  be  declared  illegal, 
and  when  this  contingency  failed,  they  heard,  “Well,  your  jobs  will, 
a lot  of  them,  be  abolished  by  the  Council  when  the  apportionment 
of  funds  comes  up  again,  because  your  Board  has  a lot  of  useless 
offices,  anyway.”  This  last  blow  at  the  work  of  the  Board  was 
to  be  struck  through  the  Apportionment  Committee  and  the  Council. 
After  questioning  item  by  the  item,  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
the  Board  over  and  over,  both  the  Apportionment  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  both  branches  of  the  Council  approved  the 
same  apportionment  as  was  had  last  year.  While  this  is  less  than  we 
need,  it  is  on  a par  with  the  treatment  of  other  departments.  So 
our  policy  was  finally  vindicated  to  the  Council. 

While  the  addition  of  another  incident  will  run  this  story 
past  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a little,  it  seems  necessary  to  complete 
the  story  of  controversy.  A certain  man  who  had  been  investigated 
for  immorality  by  one  of  our  women  investigators  undertook  by  vari- 
ous charges  to  have  her  removed.  Other  disgruntled  people  wel- 
comed his  stories.  After  careful  consideration,  the  board  stood 
by  their  employe.  Her  detractor  then  undertook  a campaign  of 
slander  against  her  and  other  employees  of  the  board.  The  young 
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woman  whom  he  first  attacked  charged  him  with  criminal  slander 
and  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail.  This 
effectively  stopped  this  form  of  attack. 

After  successfully  passing  through  this  series  of  difficulties  the 
board  has  probably  been  benefited  by  the  scrutiny  and  testing 
which  it  has  received,  and  is  more  firmly  established  in  its  character 
and  its  policies  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  than  ever  before, 
but  it  might  be  interesting  to  answer  publicly  some  of  the  searching 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  our  Board  during  this  testing 
process. 

What  Good  Does  It  All  Do? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  4,517  people  are  living  in  better  homes 
today  because  of  the  work  done  by  our  housing  inspectors  during 
the  past  year. 

Daily  40,000  men  and  women  go  to  safer  places  to  work  be- 
cause of  the  693  orders  issued  by  our  factory  inspection  department 
and  complied  with  by  the  employers  of  Kansas  City. 

31.000  times  have  eager  men  looking  for  work  been  rewarded 
in  their  search  by  our  employment  bureau  during  the  year. 

Over  3,000  families  have  been  guided,  inspired  or  comforted 
by  our  social  workers  in  the  Social  Service  Department. 

To  over  2,000  prisoners  applying  for  parole  our  board  has 
answered  with  freedom  and  a chance. 

50.000  pleasant  evenings  were  spent  in  social  center  meetings 
last  winter  and  most  of  these  would  not  have  been  except  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

2,600  public  dances,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  over 
500,000,  were  cleaner  and  safer  because  of  the  presence  of  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  Inspectors. 

For  the  past  few  months,  there  has  not  been  a day  when  the 

25,000  attendants  on  our  motion  picture  theatres  have  not,  many 
of  them,  been  shielded  from  vulgar  or  brutal  scenes  eliminated 
from  the  shows  by  the  hot  educational  campaign  carried  on  by  our 
Recreation  Department. 

1,500  people,  frightened  or  worried  by  some  crisis  in  their 
battle  for  bread  and  butter,  have  turned  to  the  Welfare  Loan 
Agency  and  found  relief  in  a temporary  loan. 

About  6,000  people,  embittered  by  fraud,  deceit,  and  op- 
pression, turned  to  our  Legal  Aid  Bureau  for  justice,  which  is 
often  sweeter  than  any  food. 

If  human  life,  if  morality,  health  and  financial  prosperity 
have  any  value,  then  these  paragraphs  answer  what  good  has  been 
done. 

Is  This  Work  Worth  the  Money  It  Costs? 

Well  let  us  see: 

The  prisoners  at  the  farm  worked  so  that  they  left  improve- 
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ments  on  the  place  worth  $2,630.36,  more  than  the  outlay  for  the 
year. 

The  women  in  the  Woman’s  Reformatory  did  $4,914.91  worth 
of  work  even  in  the  present  undeveloped  stage. 

The  prisoners  on  parole  were  required  to  work  and  their 
earnings  while  on  parole  amounted  to  $280,499,  which  went  to  the 
enrichment  of  society.  They  were  surely  pushed  forward  some  in 
their  industry  and  efficiency  by  the  Parole  Department’s  over- 
sight. If  their  production  was  increased  4 per  cent  by  that  over- 
sight, the  gain  more  than  equals  the  cost  of  the  Parole  Department 
for  the  year. 

If  the  693  specific  improvements  made  in  the  factories  of  Kan- 
sas City  under  the  order  of  our  Factory  Inspection  Department 
have  saved  one  life,  even  at  the  valuation  of  $5,000.00,  that  has 
been  worth  more  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  than  the  cost  of  the 
department  for  a year ; but  it  has  done  much  more  than  that.  In 
one  factory  where  the  punch  presses  had  mangled  or  taken  off  one 
or  more  fingers  at  each  of  the  14  different  accidents  during  the 
course  of  a year  previous  to  the  installing  of  safeguards,  since 
their  installation  six  months  ago,  no  accidents  have  occurred. 

If  each  customer  to  the  dances  supervised  by  our  department 
has  had  his  evening’s  pleasure  enhanced  by  a half  cent  because 
of  its  being  cleaner  morally,  then  the  Recreation  Department  has 
paid  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  hundreds  of  mothers  who  send 
their  girls  to  these  places  paid  for  chaperones  to  watch  their  girls 
even  during  the  dances,  as  they  are  watched  by  our  Dance  In- 
spectors, it  would  be  the  very  best  kind  of  an  investment  for 
them,  but  it  would  cost  much  more  than  has  been  invested  in  that 
line  of  work. 

It  cost  us  only  $2,624.00  to  have  $34,000.00  worth  of  improve- 
ments made  on  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

If  Kansas  City’s  business  men  have  been  warned  against  fraud- 
ulent or  inefficient  charities,  as  they  might  have  been  by  using 
our  list  of  endorsed  charities,  the  service  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

It  cost  us  only  $124.95  to  arrange  for  the  use  of  vacant  lots 
free  for  167  gardens,  but  the  people  harvested  $5,000.00  worth  of 
produce  from  their  gardens. 

The  patrons  of  our  Employment  Bureau  earned  $34,521  during 
the  first  day’s  employment  on  their  various  jobs  by  actual  reports. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  $5,226.68  spent  on  the  bureau,  plus 
the  $8,721.20  worth  of  help  we  gave  to  the  sick  and  infirm  people, 
helpless  and  stranded  in  Kansas  City  during  the  year. 

If  you  figure  the  difference  in  interest  between  the  10  per  cent 
per  month  charged  by  the  loan  sharks  before  the  Welfare  Loan 
Agency  began,  and  the  2 per  cent  per  month  charged  by  our  agency 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  volume  of  loans  outstanding  during  the 
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year,  which  was  about  $30,000.00,  the  result  will  show  that  the 
borrowers  were  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $28,800.00  saved  in 
interest. 

In  fact,  every  line  of  our  work  pays  big  for  the  common, 
ordinary  citizens  of  Kansas  City. 


Why  Do  You  Spend  More  Money  for  Salaries  Than  for  Relief? 

Let  us  ask  you  a question : Who  says  we  should  spend  more 

money  for  charity  and  less  for  salaries  ? 

A landlord  who  wanted  us  to  stop  meddling  with  his  unsafe 
or  unsanitary  house  and  take  care  of  the  victims  of  exposure  and 
disease  might  want  us  to  abolish  our  Housing  Inspectors  and  save 
their  salaries. 

An  employer  who  hated  the  expense  of  installing  new  safe- 
guards might  prefer  to  have  us  simply  feed  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  his  accident  victims,  let  his  machinery  alone,  and  discharge  our 
Factory  Inspectors. 

Those  who  wished  to  exploit  and  oppress  the  poor  might  not 
want  any  Legal  Aid  Bureau ; they  might  prefer  to  have  us  feed 
the  poor  rather  than  defend  them. 

The  loan  shark  might  object  to  our  loaning  money  at  reason- 
able rates  instead  of  giving  it  away. 

The  pimp  and  procurer  might  object  to  our  investigating  suspic- 
ious looking  advertisements  and  inspecting  public  dance  halls. 
They  probably  think  we  should  spend  our  money  on  rescue  homes 
instead  of  Investigators  and  Dance  Inspectors. 

The  politician  might  want  us  to  parole  his  friends  in  his 
ward  instead  of  having  all  cases  investigated.  In  his  judgment 
parole  officers  are  an  unnecessary  expense.  Or  the  politician  who 
looks  upon  all  jobs  as  patronage  might  look  upon  our  non-political 
force  as  absolutely  useless  at  any  time. 

In  fact,  anybody  who  wanted  some  favor  or  immunity  from  the 
Board  which  he  should  not  and  could  not  get,  might  attack  our 
policy  with  the  specious  argument  about  spending  our  money  on 
relief  instead  of  on  salaries.  The  simple  answer  to  your  question 
is  found  in  the  old  adage,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.”  We  get  more  benefits  for  the  people  by  the  pre- 
ventive method. 

It  is  conspicuously  true  that  this  argument  for  relatively  more 
relief  is  not  used  or  accepted  by  the  people  who  are  actually  doing 
the  charitable  work  in  the  city.  It  is  also  true  in  general  that  real 
estate  men  and  employers  are  not  even  quietly  opposing,  but  are 
actually  backing  the  work  of  this  Board.  It  has  never  been  the 
argument  of  any  mayor  since  the  Board  began.  The  argument  is 
not  sincere,  or  the  people  who  use  it  do  not  know  what  our  pre- 
ventive work  is. 
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Do  Not  the  Policy  and  Experience  of  Other  Cities  Show  That 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Is  Impracticable? 

In  answer  to  whether  this  work  has  been  proved  impracticable 
in  other  cities,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  being 
done  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  that  is  not  being  done  by 
some  agency — public  or  private — in  many  American  cities.  Free 
Legal  Aid  is  furnished  by  private  societies  in  at  least  seventeen  other 
cities.  There  are  provident  loan  societies  in  nearly  all  the  leadng 
Amercan  Municipalities.  Housing  inspection  is  being  done  by 
special  departments  in  many  places.  Prison  farms  for  misde- 
menants  are  to  be  found  in  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of  cities. 
Vacant  lot  gardening  made  Ex-Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit  famous 
and  it  has  reached  a higher  state  of  development  in  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  than  here.  Our  parole  work  differs  but  little  in 
principle  from  the  extensive  probation  work  done  through  the  munic- 
ipal courts  of  Boston,  Indianapolis  and  other  places.  Detroit  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  pay  relief  to  the  families  of  work  house  prison- 
ers in  non-support  cases.  Seattle  has  a larger  Municipal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  than  ours.  San  Diego  operates  a forestration  scheme 
to  furnish  employment  in  slack  seasons.  It  is  true  that  we  do  a few 
more  things  out  of  public  funds  than  most  American  cities,  but 
what  we  do  is  still  small  beside  what  the  older  and  more  highly 
organized  cities  of  Europe  do.  Thev  have  their  municipal  tene- 
ments, municipal  bakeries,  etc.,  and  a far  more  extensive  machinery 
for  controlling  conditions  than  we  have  here.  We  are  clearly  follow- 
ing the  trend  of  modern  cities  and  it  should  be  a matter  of  pride 
if  we  follow  a little  faster  in  spots  than  some  other  American 
cities. 

Instead  of  our  work  being  disapproved  it  is  being  praised  and 
copied  in  other  cities.  In  fact,  the  work  of  this  Board  is  being 
used  as  an  advertising  asset  to  Kansas  City,  and  how  successfully 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  our  reports  are  daily  sought  through 
letters  by  people  who  say  that  the  fame  of  this  work  has  led  them 
to  send  for  our  report.  Duluth,  Minnesota;  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  adopted  the  general  plan  of 
work  and  established  departments  to  carry  it  out,  and  they  all  con- 
sulted our  offices  freely. 

A law  making  similar  boards  general  in  counties  in  Missouri, 
having  first  class  cities,  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  and  sim- 
ilar legislation  was  agitated  in  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  in  the 
city  councils  of  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver,  Birmingham  and 
Chicago,  and  in  each  case  we  received  inquiries,  with  a statement 
that  they  wished  to  profit  by  our  experience  and  establish  some 
work  along  similar  lines. 

Whether  this  work  is  regarded  as  an  impractical  experiment 
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by  the  people  of  other  cities  may  be  judged  from  a few  comments 
received  from  other  cities: 

Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  said  at  tonight’s  (Sagamore  Beach)  con- 
ference that  fhe  work  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  had  done  more  in 
Kansas  City  than  any  other  similar  organization  in  the  universe. — Press 
Dispatch,  June  29,  1912- 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
after  an  address  by  its  President,  C.  D.  Mill,  the  New  Haven  Even- 
ing Register  says  that  it  is 

Probably  not  equaled  for  practical  sense  and  adaptation  to  local  needs 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  their  search  for  new  charter  features  whose  value  has  been  tested 
by  practical  experience,  the  freeholders  (of  St.  Louis)  will  find  nothing  more 
unique  and  promising  than  this  welfare  department  as  organized  and  ope- 
rated in  Kansas  City — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  April  20,  1913. 

Don  D.  Lescohier  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  In- 
dustries and  Commerce  wrote  Nov.  20,  1911: 

I have  this  morning  received  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  I want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  it  as  one  of 
the  best  documents  that  we  have  encountered  in  a long  time  on  social 
problems. 

Henry  Bruere,  national  municipal  expert,  and  Director  of 
Municipal  Research  of  New  York,  wrote  in  November,  1911 : 

Will  you  please  send  me  all  the  printed  information  available  regard- 
ing your  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  its  activities  and  plans?  Your  little 
bulletin  issued  in  connection  with  your  child  welfare  exhibit  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  expressions  of  a social  program  that  I have  seen  an- 
nounced by  any  municipal  agency.  It  is  not  because  what  the  document 
says  is  so  significant,,  but  that  it  should  be  said  and  thought  by  a duly 
constituted  public  body  working,  not  under  the  auspices  of  a private  board, 
but  for  the  city  government. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  some  work  now  being  done  in  Mil- 
waukee and  the  program  of  the  Fusion  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment in  New  York  City,  the  program  of  your  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  progressive  municipal  program  in  America.” 

J.  K.  Codding,  Warden  of  the  Kansas  Penitentiary,  wrote  Nov. 
29,  1911: 

1 think  your  work  is  at  present  the  greatest  movement  for  civic  cleanli- 
ness in  the  world  and  I think  that  your  society  stands  at  the  head  in  the 
reforms  that  it  has  initiated  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  out. 

Frederick  H.  Whitin,  General  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen  (for  dealing  with  the  social  evil),  of  New  York,  wrote 
Jan.  15,  1913 : 

I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  second  and  third  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  sent  at  my  request,  for  which 
please  accept  my  very  hearty  thanks.  The  Third  Annual  Report  in  par- 
ticular seems  to  me  to  be  of  very  great  sociological  interest  and  is  an  en- 
couragement to  workers  in  other  cities  as  an  indication  of  how  far  progress 
has  already  been  made. 

We  suggest  to  our  city  officials  the  appointment  of  a committee,  which 
shall  include  a representative  of  the  Social  Service  Commission,  which 
shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  visit  Kansas  City  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  that  city  with  a view  to  ascertain- 
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ing  its  adaptability  to  the  needs,  of  o.ur  city. — Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  in  Iola,  Kan.,  January,  1912. 

Prof.  John  H.  Gray,  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  wrote  Nov.  21,  1911  : 

My  own  feeling  is  that  more  states  and  cities  must  move  in  the  same 
direction  that  Kansas  City  is  moving,  namely,  to  do  many  things  which  have 
heretofore  been  left  to  private  supervision. 

D.  M.  Fisk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Washburn  Col- 
lege, wrote  Jan.  4,  1913: 

Not  only  thanks  for  the  wonderful  completeness  of  your  Third  Annual 
Report,  but  amazed  at  the  breadth  of  the  work,  and  its  efficiency.  What  a 
“school’’  you  are  opening  for  less  progressive  cities.  I congratulate  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  I shall  have  these  reports  bound,,  so  that  the  students  will  not 
wear  them  out,  or  get  the  leaves  dog-eared  in  the  certain  and  large  use  I 
shall  put  them  to.  They  are  veritable  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Sociology  in 
the  pathological  and  redemptive  fields.  . .. 

Clara  E Kummer.  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  wrote  April  11,  1912: 

All  eyes  are  now  turned  toward  your  city  and  we  believe  other  cities 
will  be  much  helped  by  the  precept  and  example  set  by  Kansas  City. 

T.  J.  Edmunds,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cin- 
cinnati, wrote  Nov.  16,  1911: 

We  are  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Provident  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hubbard,  that  your  work  is  one  of  the  biggest  inno- 
vations in  the  decade  in  charity. 

Why  Does  the  Board  Need  a Larger  Apportionment? 

Succeeding  in  1910  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  began  its  existence  with  an  apportionment  of 
$150,000.00  for  the  first  year.  Its  departments  were  naturally  not 
all  under  headway  till  near  the  close  of  the  year.  It  spent  about 
$130,000.00  The  next  year  it  was  apportioned  only  $130,000.00, 
but  overran  its  apportionment  $18,000.00.  The  third  year  of  its 
work  as  a Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  last  year.  It  got  the  same 
apportionment  and  it  kept  its  work  down  to  come  within  the  $130,- 
000.00  mark.  The  past  two  years  we  could  draw  on  a bond  fund  for 
building  materials  to  employ  our  male  prisoners.  The  coming 
year  that  resource  will  be  exhausted.  Thus  you  see  the  actual 
resources  of  the  Board  have  been  less  from  year  to  year.  But  the 
duties  of  the  Board  have  been  increased.  We  have  had  the  Recre- 
ation Department  and  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  added 
by  legislation,  with  no  added  apportionment.  We  have  also  separated 
the  women  from  the  men  and  started  the  Woman’s  Reformatory, 
and  the  past  year  the  volume  of  business  has  increased  over  the 
previous  year  in  various  departments. 

There  are  parts  of  the  city  needing  attention  to  which  we  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  assign  social  workers  or  housing  investi- 
gators. The  quality  of  our  parole  work  is  actually  damaged  by  lack 
of  sufficient  workers  and  we  positively  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  social  center  movement. 
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Our  organization  should  be  in  all  respects  city  wide.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  have  a comprehensive  welfare  system  as  a compre- 
hensive park  system,  or  a comprehensive  sewer  and  water  system. 
We  cannot  do  this  work  properly  on  less  than  $200,000.00  a 
year. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 


General  Office. 

Salaries $ 5,231.55 

Expenses 3,890.34 

' $ 

Research  Bureau — District  Superintendents. 

Salaries 2,865.08 

Expenses 436.80 

Charity  Inspection  and  Clearing  House. 

Salaries 2,730.82 

Expenses 259.2 7 

Housing  Inspection. 

Salaries 1..984.66 

Expenses 640.00 

Vacant  Lot  Gardening. 

Salaries 204.17 

Expenses 74.25 

Social  Center  Meetings. 

Salaries 190.44 

Expenses 520.89 


Factory  Inspection  Department. 

Salaries 2,912.33 

Expenses 532.83 


Social  Service  Department. 

Salaries 6,987.50 


Recreation  Department. 

Salaries 2,135.00 

Dance  inspectors  paid 1,284.00 

Expenses 424.27 

Motor  cycle 286.01 


Department  of  Homeless  and  Unemployed. 

Meals  and  lodgings 8,721.20 


9,121.89 


9,906.38 

3,445.16 

6,987.50 


4,129.28 


Employment  Bureau. 

Salaries 4,207.65 

Expenses 1,019.03 


Municipal  Rock  Quarry. 


Salaries 235.21 

Expenses 1,787.63 


Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

Salaries 3,902.50 

Expenses 1,209.23 

Desertion  cases 176.21 


15,970.72 


5,107.94 


Parole  Department. 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Municipal  Farm. 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Women’s  Reformatory. 

Salaries 

Expenses 


7,937.79 

608.41 


20,097.14 
39..  187.74 


4,468.37 

9,280.17 


Less  various  credits. 


8,546.20 


59,284.88 


13,748.54 


$136,248.49 

6,243.92 


$130,004.92 
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THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS’  INSTITUTE. 

By  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  social  work  in  Kan- 
sas City,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  this  year  started  the 
Social  Workers’  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  offering  such  in- 
struction as  is  most  needed  by  the  social  workers.  This  is  not  the 
first  attention  that  has  been  given  to  this  work  in  Kansas  City, 
but  the  Institute  marks  a distinct  step  in  advance. 

Forerunners  of  the  Institute. 

The  Social  Workers’  Conference  of  Kansas  City  was  instituted 
in  the  fall  of  1907  and  has  held  semi-monthly  meetings  through 
the  winter  season  for  the  past  six  years.  They  have  held  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  about  90  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
pertaining  to  social  workers  at  their  regular  sessions. 

In  the  winter  of  1908-09,  a series  of  20  lectures  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Blackmar,  of  Kansas  University,  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Workers’  Conference  and  included 
besides  Prof.  Blackmar,  such  lecturers  as  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
Alexander  Johnson,  Thos.  J.  Riley  and  others. 

In  the  winter  of  1910-11,  a series  of  40  lectures  was  promoted 
in  the  Public  Library  building  on  Saturday  afternoons.  About  half 
of  these  lectures  were  given  by  Professors  Ellwood,  Cross  and 
Parmalee,  from  Missouri  University.  The  rest  were  given  by  local 
people. 

During  the  winter  of  1911-12,  the  Missouri  University  pro- 
moted a course  of  13  extension  lectures  along  social  lines  which 
was  held  mostly  in  the  evenings  in  the  hope  of  reaching  more  people 
than  was  done  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  plan,  but  the  experiment 
was  not  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  supplement  and  extend  this  work  which  has  already 
been  done,  the  Social  Workers’  Institute  was  started  and  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  Institute  had  in 
all  97  lectures  and  class  sessions,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
1,691,  and  a total  enrollment  of  151.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  sociological  lectures  was  38,  and  the  average  in  the  recreation 
class  was  14. 

The  following  lectures  were  given  before  the  Institute: 

L.  A.  Halbert,  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  twelve 
lectures  on  General  Sociology. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Raffety.,  Ph.D.,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  five  lectures 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Lois  Cornforth,  District  Superintendent  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  one 
lecture  on  Delinquent  Women. 
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J.  O.  Stutsman,  Superintendent  Research  Bureau,  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  six  lectures  on  Adult  Delinquents. 

C.  C.  Stillman,  Superintendent  Research  Bureau,  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, one  lecture  on  Organized  Charity. 

John  Hall,  Superintendent  Kansas  Institute  for  the  Blind,,  one  lecture 
on  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Chas.  A.  Sumner,  Secretary  City  Club  and  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Stereotypers’  Union,  one  lecture  on  Principles  of  Union  Labor. 

Dr.  Hasbrouck  DeLamater,  Assistant  Health  Commissioner,  twelve  lec- 
tures on  Public  Health. 

G.  Wilse  Robinson,  M.D.„  Superintendent  Punton  Sanitarium  and  Mem- 
ber of  staff,  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  one  lecture  on  Insanity. 

R.  E.  McDonnell,  Consulting  Engineer,  one  lecture  on  Disposal  of 
Sewer  Waste. 

Thos.  Wight,  Architect,  one  lecture  on  City  Planning. 

F.  Emery  Lyon,  Superintendent  Central  Howard  Association,  Chicago, 
one  lecture  on  The  Reform  of  Offenders. 

Milton  Fairchild,  A.M.,  two  lectures  on  Moral  Education. 

Besides  these  lectures  Prof.  W.  S.  Driver,  Physical  Director 
of  Washburn  College,  gave  twelve  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
recreation  and  games,  and  F.  F.  McClure  conducted  a normal 
course  in  games  and  play  for  eleven  sessions  for  white  students 
at  Central  High  School  and  a normal  class  with  twenty-eight  sessions 
for  colored  students  at  Lincoln  High  School. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  larger 
work  toward  the  education  of  social  workers  in  Kansas  City. 


Report  of  the  Research  Bureau 


Vast  Resources — Grave  Problems 
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SOCIAL  PROSPECTUS  OF  KANSAS  CITY. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  the  ambition  of  every  wide-awake  citizen,  as  well  as  every 
public-spirited  church  and  other  patriotic  associations  of  Kansas 
City,  to  make  Kansas  City  a good  place  in  which  to  live.  High 
morals,  good  social  conditions  and  educational  influences,  or,  in 
other  words,  a wholesome  environment  can  be  maintained  only 
where  there  is  an  awakened  civic  consciousness.  This  is  possible 
only  where  there  is  definite  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs  and 
social  resources  of  the  community.  The  Research  Bureau  has  tried 
to  impart  this  information  in  its  various  reports,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  tend  to  waken  civic  consciousness  and  enable  the  best  people 
of  the  city  to  wage  a victorious  warfare  against  unsocial  conditions. 

The  accompanying  prospectus  is  presented  as  a basis  for  future 
work  to  the  above  end.  The  statistics  herein  presented  were  not 
all  secured  by  a special  census  for  the  purpose  of  this  treatise,  but 
were  for  the  most  part  obtained  from  the  various  departments  of 
city  government,  charitable  organizations,  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  records  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  secured  in  other  sur- 
veys. We  do  not  maintain  that  the  statistics  as  to  the  population 
are  absolutely  correct  to  date,  because  they  were  taken  from  the 
United  States  Census  of  1910,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare 
accurate  statistics  for  the  districts  from  the  statistics  of  wards, 
because  the  boundaries  of  wards  did  not  always  coincide  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts.  We  present  the  facts,  however,  as 
accurately  as  they  could  be  secured  in  this  manner  as  an  approxi- 
mate inventory  of  all  social  and  unsocial  elements  of  Kansas  City. 
It  takes  into  account  the  geographical  boundaries,  and  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  of  the  district,  the  population,  classified  as  to 
nationality,  race,  and  living  conditions  of  the  people ; industrial 
problems,  delinquency,  dependency,  the  social  evil  and  other  condi- 
tions of  like  nature,  pointing  out  particular  spots  where  the  adverse 
conditions  are  most  abundant.  It  places  over  against  these  condi- 
tions the  social  forces  now  available,  such  as  churches,  clubs,  char- 
ities, social  settlements,  schools,  and  the  prevailing  social  spirit  of 
the  community  for  the  correction  of  these  evils. 

In  order  to  make  this  survey,  as  well  as  to  effectively  handle 
the  various  problems,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts, according  to  district  conditions  and  natural 
Purpose  of  lines,  separating  communities  from  one  another, 
Districts.  taking  into  account  the  problems  so  involved  in  the 
various  communities. 

The  accompanying  map  on  page  5 shows  the  outlines  of  these 
districts.  Generally  speaking,  the  worst  social  conditions  are  found 
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Location  and  Extent  of  Districts 
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north  of  Thirty-first  street  and  west  of  Brooklyn,  with  the  exception 
of  a strip  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  city,  including  Sheffield 
and  Centropolis.  A study  of  10,000  arrests  by  the  police  during 
1910  shows  that  most  of  the  persons  arrested  lived  within  the  portion 
of  the  city  above  outlined.  A like  study  of  arrests  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency demonstrates  that  the  children  of  the  same  portion  of  the 
city  are  most  neglected.  The  Charities  Registration  Bureau  has  com- 
piled a list  of  poverty  cases  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1912,  which 
shows  that  there  is  more  poverty  in  this  portion  of  the  city  than  any 
other.  The  Board  of  Health  has  prepared  a map  showing  that  there 
were  more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  this  portion  -than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

Our  housing  investigations  during  the  past  three  years  have  been 
largely  confined  to  the  district  above  outlined  because  it  is  apparent 
even  to  a casual  examiner  that  the  worst  housing  conditions  are 
located  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  tenements  of  Kansas  City  are 
practically  all  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  The  one-family 
houses  of  the  West  Side  district  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  as  many 
families  as  they  will  accommodate.  Apartment  houses  and  hotels  are 
becoming  more  numerous  in  the  Swope  Settlement,  North  Side  and 
Hospital  districts.  Business  buildings  are  being  converted  into  lodg- 
ing houses  in  the  Northwest  District.  Other  housing  evils,  also,  are 
more  abundant  in  these  sections,  such  as  privy  vaults,  basement  and 
cellar  residences,  dilapidation,  foul,  unsanitary  conditions,  over  occu- 
pancy of  lot  and  poor  light  and  ventilating  facilities. 

An  intensive  study  of  this  portion  by  our  investigators  has  re- 
vealed not  less  than  ten  plague  spots,  where  are  found  a surprising 
accumulation  of  anti-social  conditions.  These  spots 
Plague  Spots,  are  cursed  with  crime,  immorality,  disease  and  con- 
tagion, bad  housing  and  other  evils  which  are  a men- 
ace to  good  citizenship  in  Kansas  City  as  a whole.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  approximate  location  of  these  communities  in  the  individ- 
ual district  surveys.  The  rest  of  the  city  doubtless  has  some  of  the 
same  evils  in  a much  smaller  degree,  but  on  account  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  portions  being  covered  largely  with  one-family  resi- 
dences and  on  account  of  the  absence  of  many  other  aggravated 
unsocial  conditions,  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  is  not  so  great 
as  in  the  districts  studied. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  district  has  its  peculiar  problems 
demanding  individual  treatment.  The  Americanization  of  the  Ital- 
ians is  peculiar  to  the  North  Side  District ; the  lodg- 
District  ing  house  rehabilitation  will  be  needed  only  in  the 

Problems.  Northwest  District.  The  Hospital  District  has  a 

vast  negro  population,  which  will  require  careful  and 
intensive  uplift  work;  the  West  Side  and  Swope  Settlement  Dis- 
tricts are  the  chief  locations  of  the  rooming  house  problem.  The 
general  housing  conditions  in  the  Swope  Settlement  District  are  bad. 
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The  Penn  Valley  and  East  Side  Districts  have  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  industries  and  the  working  classes. 

The  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the  sections  above  mentioned  for 
intensive  study  is  further  shown  by  the  following  conditions : The 

total  area  of  the  city  is  58  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  territory 
included  in  the  districts  is  27  square  miles,,  while  that  outside  of  the 
districts  is  31  square  miles;  that  is,  we  are  making  an  intensive  study 
of  46.55  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  city.  The  population  of 
this  46  per  cent  is  130,505,  and  the  population  of  the  portion  outside 
of  the  district,  or  53.45  per  cent,  is  but  117,876.  The  foreign  born 
whites  in  the  district  are  15,569,  while  the  foreign  born  whites  out- 
side are  only  9,758.  The  foreign  born  outside  are  chiefly  from 
England,  Canada,  Germany,  Ireland  and  Switzerland,  and  do  not 
constitute  a problem  of  any  extent.  The  natives  of  these  countries 
number  6,100  and  are  scattered  evenly,  being  almost  invariably  good 
citizens.  There  are  18,330  negroes  in  the  portion  receiving  inten- 
sive study  and  5,236  outside.  There  are  1,933  foreign  born  Italians 
inside  the  district  intensively  studied  and  only  646  outside. 

It  should  be  added  that  illiteracy  is  correspondingly  great  in  the 
portion  of  intensive  study.  There  are  3,737  illiterate  in  the  districts 
and  1,200  on  the  outside.  Illiterate  males  of  voting  age  in  the 
studied  district  aggregate  1,356,  while  on  the  outside  there  are  only 
678. 

The  immediate  need  of  socializing  efforts  is  therefore  much 
more  apparent  in  the  portions  of  the  city  contained  in  the  districts. 


GENERAL  PROSPECTUS. 

The  following  is  a general  view  of  the  social  conditions  of  the 
city  as  a whole.  The  broader  study  is  necessary  for  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  conditions  existing  in  districts.  Where  anti-social 
elements  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  they  are  left  for  treatment 
in  their  respective  locations. 

POPULATION. 

The  following  figures  show  the  population  of  Kansas  City  dis- 
tributed as  to  nationalities.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  yet  made  a 
thorough  census  of  Kansas  City,  it  was  thought  wise  to  base  this 
report  upon  data  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  taken  in  1910,  and  just  recently  published. 

SEX,  COLOR  AND  NATIVITY. 

Total  population,  1910 248,381 

Male 126,414 

Female 121,967 

Native  white — Native  parentage 153,717 

Native  white — Foreign  or  mixed  parentage 45,633 

Foreign-born  white  25,327 

Negro 23,566 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 138 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria 570 

Belgium 285 

Canada 1,738 

Denmark 365 

England 2,144 

Germany 5,354 

Greece 758 

Hungary 322 

Ireland 3,266 

Italy 2,579 

Russia 3,403 

Scotland 666 

Sweden 2,158 

Switzerland 343 

Other  foreign  countries 1,366 

MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Total  number 84,457 

Native  white — native  parentage 51,515 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage 13,601 

Foreign-born  white  13,052 

Naturalized 6,953 

Negro 9,101 

ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  10  years  old  and  over 212,624 

Number  illiterate 4,937 

Illiterate  males  of  voting  age 2,034 

Total  number  6 to  20  years,  inclusive 57,467 

Number  attending  school 34,220 
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DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 


Dwellings,  number 47,978 

Families,  number  59,296 


From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  native  born  popu- 
lation constitutes  80.35  per  cent,  while  the  foreign  born  population 
constitutes  10.15  per  cent.  The  negro  population  constitutes  9.49 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Immigration  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a 
very  formidable  problem  in  Kansas  City.  The  increase  of  foreign 
born  population  from  1900  to  1910  was  7,040,  or  only  38.5  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  of  the  total  population  was  84,629,  or  51.7  per 
cent.  The  total  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  for- 
eign born  population.  The  most  numerous  foreigners  are  Germans, 
of  whom  there  are  5,354,  or  2.15  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  next  largest  foreign  born  element  is  that  of  the  Russians,  of 
whom  there  are  3,403,  or  1.37  per  cent  of  the  entire  population; 
3,266,  or  1.31  per  cent,  were  born  in  Ireland ; 2,579,  or  1.03  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Italy;  2,158,  or  .86  per  cent,  were  born  in  Sweden; 
2,144,  or  .86  per  cent  were  born  in  England  ; 1,728,  or  .7  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Canada.  Of  the  67,457  males  of  voting  age,  13,052 
are  foreign  born  white,  of  whom  6,953,  or  53.27  per  cent,  have  been 
naturalized.  Since  the  1910  Census  was  taken,  railroad  and  other 
construction  work  have  attracted  over  2,000  Greeks  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  Mexicans. 

THE  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

A large  and  important  social  problem  in  Kansas  City  at  present 
is  the  negro  population.  Prof.  Asa  E.  Martin,  of  Westport  High 
School,  has  recently  made  a study  of  the  negro  in  Kansas  City, 
from  which  he  deduced  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  this  peo- 
ple, some  of  which  are  as  follows : Out  of  the  23,566  negroes  only 
about  800,  or  3.41  per  cent,  are  property  holders.  This  small  num- 
ber holds  $1,900,000  worth  of  property,  or  .0124  per  cent  of  the 
entire  taxable  property  of  the  city.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
negroes  is  $80.61,  while  the  white  per  capita  wealth  is  $667.96.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Kansas  City  negro  is  worth  $28.01  more  than 
the  average  United  States  negro,  while  the  Kansas  City  whites  are 
worth  $332.04  less  than  the  average  per  capita 
Economics  wealth  of  the  whites.  The  total  estimated  earn- 
and  Race.  ing  capacity  of  the  8,150  males  is  $3,800,140  per 
year,  and  the  estimated  earnings  of  3,084  females  in 
gainful  occupations,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  females, 
will  aggregate  $618,500  per  year.  This  would  be  an  average  annual 
income  for  the  males  of  almost  $483.  The  estimated  total  expense 
account  aggregates  $4,419,140  for  all  the  colored  population.  This 
would  be,  counting  the  men  as  heads  of  families,  which  is,  of  course, 
not  statistically  correct,  about  $542  per  family.  Mr.  Martin  says: 
The  fact  that  the  one  negro  high  school  of  the  city  has  only  311 
pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  only  104  are  boys,  shows  that  the  children 
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have  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  sometimes  earlier,  if 
the  standard  of  living  is  not  to  be  lowered  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
same  income  meet  the  wants  of  children  who  as  they  grow  older 
must  have  continually  more  to  eat  and  wear.  Again,  the  father’s 
work  is  irregular  and  his  earnings  are  small ; hence  it  is  necessary  for 
the  other  members  of  the  family  to  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  sup- 
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ply  the  necessities  during  his  idle  days.  The  mother  is  the  chief 
source  of  this  assistance.” 

The  total  negro  population,  or. 9.47  per  cent  of  the  population, 
pays  $21,172.35  taxes,  or  ,0125  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
city. 

The  housing  of  the  negro  neighborhoods  is  generally  worse  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  habitation  of  the  negro  is  restricted 
to  certain  districts,  where  he  must  put  up  with 
Negro  the  accommodations  available.  These  neighbor- 

Neighborhoods.  hoods  are  usually  congested  and  abound  in  every 
violation  of  the  principles  of  good  housing.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  “Belvidere  I follow,”  “Hick’s  Hollow”  and 
the  district  commonly  known  as  “The  Bowery,”  which  is  located 
betwen  Troost  and  Woodland  avenues  and  Seventeenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  streets.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  two  and  three-story  brick 
structures  and  arranged  in  two  and  three-room  apartments.  Con- 
gestion, alley  houses,  dilapidation,  poor  ventilation  are  found.  Privy 
vaults  and  filthy  housekeeping  are  paramount.  Twenty-two  blocks 
in  this  vicinity  have  a population  of  4,295.  Undoubtedly  these  con- 
ditions are  largely  responsible  for  the  high  death  rate  among  this 
people.  The  estimated  death  rate  among  the  negroes  for  1912  was 
31.2  per  1,000,  while  among  the  whites  it  was  15.2  per  1,000.  The 
birth  rate  of  the  colored  population  was  13.80  per  1,000,  while  that 
of  the  whites  was  20.60  per  1,000.  This  would  indicate  that,  if  this 
condition  holds  from  year  to  year,  a gradual  elimination  is  in  prog- 
ress among  this  race. 

Police  records  show  that  17.9  per  cent  of  arrests  for  adult 
crime  in  Kansas  City  for  the  year  1911  were  negroes.  The  propor- 
tion of  juvenile  (under  20  years)  arrests  was  28.3 
The  Negro  per  cent  of  the  total.  When  it  is  remembered  that 

and  Crime.  9.49  per  cent  of  the  total  population  are  colored  it 

is  plain  that  crime  is  much  more  prevalent  among 
them  than  among  the  rest  of  the  population. 

There  was  8.6  per  cent  illiteracy  among  the  colored  people  10 
years  of  age  and  over,  while  illiteracy  for  all  classes  of  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over  was  2.3  per  cent.  However,  an  encourag- 
ing sign  is  that  illiteracy  decreased  among  the  negroes  from  19.5 
per  cent  to  9.6  per  cent  during  the  decade  1900-1910. 

OTHER  NATIONALITIES 

Other  nationalities  are  discussed  in  the  various  districts  in 
which  they  belong  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider them  at  length  at  this  time. 

There  are  2,579  foreign  born  Italians  in  the  entire  city,  but  only 
646  live  outside  the  North  Side  District.  There  are  3,403  foreign 
born  Russians  and  a corresponding  number  of 
Russian  Jews.  native  born  Russians  scattered  over  the  city,  but 
a community  of  806  foreign  born  and  about  1,200 
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native  born  in  one  neighborhood  concentrates  the  problem  in  that 
particular  community.  The  Jewish  Educational  Institute  has  been 
for  some  time  operating  with  the  Immigration  Bureau  at  Galveston 
for  receiving  this  people  in  Kansas  City  and  providing  employment 
for  them.  The  Institute  is  doing  good  work  in  Americanizing  the 
Russians  who  choose  Kansas  City  for  their  home.  During  the  past 
few  years  they  have  received  about  600  immigrants  and  given  them 
necessary  attention.  Mr.  David  M.  Bressler,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Galveston  Bureau,  recently  visited  Kansas  City  and  inter- 
viewed a great  many  Russians  in  their  shops  and  homes  to  see  what 
progress  had  been  made  by  them  since  their  arrival  in  America. 
Mr.  Bressler  later  wrote  Mr.  Billikopf  as  follows:  “The  fact 

stands  out  that  we  found  the  work  in  Kansas  City  highly  and  effi- 
ciently organized,  the  immigrants  satisfied  and  a feeling  of  genuine 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants,  not  only  for  you,  but  for 
the  entire  community.” 

According  to  the  Thirteenth  Census,  there  were  758  foreign 
born  Greeks  in  the  entire  city,  but  a settlement  of  522  in  one  neigh- 
borhood in  the  Northwest  District  centralizes  the 
The  Greeks,  problem  of  their  assimilation  in  that  district.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  over  2,500  Greeks  in  the  city, 
most  of  whom  are  in  this  district. 

There  are  several  Mexican  communities  in  the  city  usually  lo- 
cated in  the  neighborhoods  where  are  the  most  undesirable  housing 
conditions.  The  Mexican  colony  is  commonly  com- 
Mexican  posed  of  a class  of  people  who  are  shiftless  and 

Communities,  improvident.  Mexican  laborers  move  frequently 
from  one  job  to  another,  thereby  losing  time  and 
money.  Not  being  acquainted  with  American  language  and  customs, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  collect  their  wages  and  frequently  go  to 
another  job  without  getting  pay  for  their  work.  They  work  for  pack- 
ing houses  and  railroads  at  wages  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per 
day,  doing  hard  manual  labor.  Other  workmen  hold  a prejudice 
against  them  on  account  of  their  racial  characteristics.  When  in- 
jured they  usually  do  not  receive  sufficient  attention  in  hospitals. 

Immigration  of  Mexicans  is  promoted  by  the  higher  wages  here 
and  by  the  higher  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  wage  earners 
in  this  country.  In  1910  there  were  about  200  Mexicans  in  Kansas 
City.  This  number  has  increased  in  three  years  to  over  2,000.  Only 
5 per  cent  of  these  2,000  Mexican  laborers  have  their  families  with 
them. 

They  lack  organization.  They  should  have  an  efficient  leader 
around  whom  they  could  mass  their  strength  and  in  whom  they 
would  have  confidence.  They  frequently  do  not  receive  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  police  and  courts  because  they  do  not  have  an 
interpreter  of  their  language.  They  do  not  readily  become  ac- 
quainted with  American  institutions  and  customs  because  there  are 
not  sufficient  means  available  for  them  to  learn  our  ideals  and  in- 
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centives  for  right  living.  They  cannot  read  our  papers  and  books. 
Less  than  100  Mexicans  attended  the  night  schools  in  our  public 
schools  last  season. 

Kansas  City  is  a clearing  house  for  Mexican  laborers  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  trunk  line  railroads  entering  here. 
There  should  be  a hotel  and  reading  room  and  headquarters  estab- 
lished here,  with  a secretary  in  full  sympathy  with  Mexicans  who 
would  advise  and  assist  these  people  to  conform  to  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  United  States. 

The  Swedes  are  largely  in  the  West  Side  District,  but  are  so 
cosmopolitan  as  to  mingle  easily  with  the  American  population  and 
are  so  soon  assimilated  that  they  become  no  problem,  but  are  a real 
benefit  to  the  community.  They  are  usually  an  industrious,  thrifty 
class  of  people.  The  Germans  are  scattered  all  over  the  city  and  are 
home-makers,  contributing  largely  to  the  common  good.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  natives  of  England,  Canada,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  etc.  The  natives  of  the  other  countries  are  so  few  and 
so  scattered  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  an  influence  for 
good  or  bad  upon  the  general  population.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  were  only  138  Indians,  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  entire  city. 

Americans  should  not  deprecate  the  presence  of  these  foreign 
elements.  They  have  the  same  ambitions  as  our  forefathers  who 
made  American  civilization.  Their  assimilation  is  the 
Encouraging  opportunity  of  the  church  and  school.  If  some 
Immigrants,  classes  of  them  persist  in  returning  to  native  lands, 
we  should  be  sure  that  they  carry  a goodly  portion 
of  American  brotherhood  home  with  them. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGENCIES. 

There  were  a total  of  902  manufacturing  industries  of  various 
kinds  in  Kansas  City  in  1910,  in  which  18,651  people  were  engaged 
and  of  whom  15,740  were  wage  earners.  These  industries  had  a 
total  capitalization  of  $42,728,579,  and  operated  at  an  expense  of 
$40,462,770.  The  total  salary  schedule  for  these  manufacturing  in- 
dustries amounted  to  $12,003,406. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  hundreds  of  little  shops  em- 
ploying one  to  four  people  each.  Neither  does  it  include  mercantile 
establishments,  of  which  there  are  not  less  than  1,763  from  the  large 
wholesale  establishment  down  to  the  small  retail  store,  and  employ- 
ing a total  of  not  less  than  13,764  people.  It  does  not  include  the 
many  thousands  of  artisans,  mechanics,  common  laborers  working 
independent  of  establishments. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  secure  complete  statistics  of  remun- 
erative occupations  other  than  those  connected  with  manufacturing 
establishments,  as  the  13th  Census  upon  this  point  has  not  yet  been 
tabulated. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES — DEC.  15,  1910. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES. 

Society  is  rapidly  organizing  to  combat  unsocial  elements.  We 
have  undertaken  to  show  in  this  prospectus  the  most  important 
social  forces  in  Kansas  City.  We  have  not  included  all  the  institu- 
tions and  agencies  to  the  last  detail  ;but  the  list  here  presented  will 
enable  the  student  of  social  conditions  to  secure  a fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  agencies  that  can  be  drawn  upon  to  ameliorate 
misery  and  to  eliminate  the  unsocial. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  234  churches,  missions  and  other  religious  bodies  in 
Kansas  City.  Their  location  is  indicated  on  map  on  page  16 
Below  is  presented  a table  showing  how  these  churches  are  distrib- 
uted by  denominations  : 

Baptist 42 

Christian  Science  3 

Congregational 7 

Disciples 18 

Dunkard 1 

Evangelical 8 

Friends 1 

Greek  Orthodox 1 

Hebrew 7 

Latter  Day  Saints 4 

Lutheran 8 

Methodist 55 

Presbyterian 19 

Protestant  Episcopal  8 

Roman  Catholic 28 

Reform  Bodies  2 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  2 

Unitarian 1 

United  Brethren  2 

Universalist 1 

All  other  bodies 16 

Total 234 

The  following  table  presents  an  estimate  of  the  membership  of 
the  various  denominations: 

CHURCH  MEMBERS  IN  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Statistics  furnished  by  officers  of  each  denomination : 

Baptist  (white) 8,087 

Baptist  (colored) 4,415 — 12,502 

Catholic 25,725 

Christian 11,750 

Congregational 2,194 

Dunkard 45 

Episcopal 2,713 

Evangelical 215 

Friends 150 

Greek  Orthodox 200 

Hebrew 750 

Later-Day  Saints  (Reorganized) 615 

Lutheran 3,500 
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Methodist  Episcopal 

Methodist  Episcopal — South.  . 
Methodist  Episcopal — Colored. 


7,283 

4,262 

940 


Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A. — North 3,884 

Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A. — South 1,689 

Reformed  Church 150 
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Reformed  Presbyterian 70 

Seventh  Day  Adventists 200 

Unitarian 200 

United  Brethren 196 

United  Presbyterian 200 

Christian  Assembly 40 

Christian  Faith  Mission 40 

First  Pentecostal  Church 80 

Psychical  Research  Church 1,300 

All  others  (estimated) 3,500 


Total  number  of  church  members 84,393 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  only  33.575  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Kansas  City  belong  to  church.  From  the  religious 


census  taken  by  the  churches  of  the  city  in 
Per  Cent  of  1912,  we  estimate  that  probably  this  many 

Church  Members,  more  belong  to  churches  who  have  not  placed 
their  membership  in  the  denominations  to 
which  they  belong.  Many  church  members  moving  into  Kansas  City 
from  other  communities  defer  the  placing  of  their  membership  in 
the  churches  until  their  interest  in  religious  life  is  dissipated  and 
they  drift  from  church  to  church  without  interest  centralized  in  any 
church.  For  the  sake  of  unity,  in  which  there  is  always  power,  as 
well  as  for  the  personal  welfare  of  the  individual,  this  habit  is  to  be 
deprecated. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A.  MEMBERS. 


City  Y.  M.  C.  A 3,522 

Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A 425 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A 223 

Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A 235 


Total  members 4,405 

Y.  W.  C.  A 3,635 


Total 8,040 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Facilities  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  Kansas  City  are 
far  above  the  average.  There  are  76  grade  schools  and  4 high 
schools  now  in  use  in  the  city.  There  is  one  grade 
Cost  of  school  and  one  high  school  in  course  of  construction. 
Education.  The  total  estimated  investment  involved  in  the  school 
system  is  $7,508,000.  The  amount  expended  on  im- 
provements during  the  past  year  was  $783,532.93.  The  amount 
expended  for  administration  and  current  expenses  was  $2,142,- 
745.24.  The  current  expenses  of  all  the  schools  for  the  past  year, 
including  general  administration,  was  $2,064,032,48,  or  an  approxi- 
mate average  of  $40  per  pupil  for  the  elementary  schools  and  $84 
per  pupil  for  the  high  schools.  During  the  past  year  there  were 
48,266  children  attending  the  schools  in  Kansas  City.  According  to 
the  census  of  1910  there  were  57,467  children  of  school  age  in  Kan- 
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sas  City.  Estimating  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  there  are 
now  63,741  children,  so  that  only  75%  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  in  school.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a great 
many  families  are  compelled  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  and 
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place  them  in  the  industries  as  wage  earners  so  that  they  will  help 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

A total  of  34,225  children  attended  the  grade  schools.  Thirty 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  these  were  white  and 
3,344  were  colored.  This  spring  there  were  2,063 
School  graduates  from  the  grade  schools  and  there  were 

Attendance.  1,880  graduates  from  the  grade  schools  who  signi- 
fied their  intention  to  attend  high  school  this  fall. 
This  is  probably  correct,  because  1,826  graduates  from  the  grades 
attended  high  school  last  year.  According  to  these  figures  91.12 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  grade  schools  in  Kan- 
sas City  attend  the  high  schools. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  34  Catholic  schools  in  Kansas  City,  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Parochial 25;  attendance,  6,125 

Academies 4;  attendance,  1,015 

Colleges 1 ; attendance,  165 

Orphan  asylum  schools 3;  attendance,  350 

Seminary 1 ; attendance,  20 


Total 34;  attendance,  7,675 

There  are  28  other  private  schools  in  Kansas  City,  with  an 
estimated  attendance  of  4,189. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Public  Library  is  conducted  under  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  an  expense  of  $77,812.76  for  the  past  year.  It  con- 
sists of  the  central  library  at  Ninth  and  Locust  streets,  five  branch 
libraries,  twenty-six  sub-stations,  and  five  school-room  stations. 

They  are  located  as  follows : 


OPEN  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 


Adams  School. 

Attucks  School. 

Benj.  Harrison  School. 
Douglas  School. 
Garrison  School. 
Greenwood  School. 
Horace  Mann  School. 
Jackson  School. 

Karnes  School. 
Kensington  School. 


Linwood  School. 

Lowell  School. 
Manchester  School. 
Martin  School. 

Norman  School. 

Swope  School. 

Thacher  School. 

Yeager  School. 

Mt.  Washington  School. 
\Ym.  C.  Bryant  School. 


OPEN  IN  WINTER  ONLY  (OR  SUMMER  ONLY). 

Clay  School.  McElroy  Home. 

McCune  Home.  Mattie  Rhodes  Day  Nursery. 

Ashland  (Summer  only).  Industrial  Home. 


SCHOOL  ROOM  STATIONS. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant  School.  Henry  C.  Kumpff  School. 

Frances  Willard  School.  Hale  H.  Cook  School. 

Lathrop  School. 
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BRANCH  LIBRARIES. 

Westport  Branch.  Loais  George  Branch. 

Switzer  School.  Swope  Settlement. 

Jewish  Educational  Institute. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  general  library  is  138,791, 
with  a total  circulation  last  year  of  392,347. 

CLUBS. 

The  club  is  an  important  factor  in  the  social  life  of  a city.  It 
provides  a means  of  co-operation  of  the  citizens  in  uplift  work. 
There  are  50  women’s  clubs  in  Kansas  City.  There  are  32  men’s 
clubs,  with  a membership  of  26,040.  Their  individual,  membership 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

INDIVIDUAL 

men's  clubs.  members. 

The  Commercial  Club 2,200 

City  Club 425 

Industrial  Council  15,000 

Real  Estate  Board 1,000 

Kansas  City  Bar  Association 510 

Jackson  County  Medical  Society 275 

Kansas  City  Advertising  Club 150 

Municipal  Art  League 176 

Kansas  City  Playground  Association 100 

Civil  Service  League 450 

Typothetae  of  Kansas  City 160 

Knife  and  Fork  Club 920 

Bankers’  Club 126 

Kansas  City  Association  of  Credit  Men 250 

Kansas  City  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects.  44 

Kansas  City  Historical  Society 325 

Ministerial  Alliance 180 

Fine  Arts  Institute 225 

Rotary  Club 216 

Co-operative  Club 224 

Engineers’  Club 305 

Forty-seventh  Street  Improvement  Association 115 

Country  Club  Improvement  Association 1,000 

Northeast  Improvement  Association 275 

Thirty-first  Street  Improvement  Association 330 

Evanston  Heights  Improvement  Association 105 

Southside  Improvement  Association 250 

McGee  Street  Improvement  Association 204 

Grand  Avenue  Improvement  Association 220 

Broadway  Improvement  Association 150 

Twenty-fifth  Street  Improvement  Association 130 


Total 26,040 

The  purpose  of  these  clubs  is  to  promote  culture,  study,  whole- 
some politics  in  civic  affairs,  social  service,  a higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, philanthropy  and  mutual  improvement. 

There  are  347  lodges  in  Kansas  City,  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose mutual  benefits,  protection  and  reciprocative  assistance.  The 
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organization  of  numerous  Patron-Teachers’  As- 
Promote  sociations  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Asso- 

Civic  Interest,  ciations  in  the  various  school  districts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  social  center  in  the  schools  is  bound 
to  promote  community  interest  and  social  welfare.  The  federation 
of  these  clubs  recently  consummated  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prog* 
ress  of  better  conditions  in  Kansas  City. 

RECREATION. 

The  recreational  facilities  for  the  various  localities  are  discussed 
in  the  surveys  of  the  districts. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  there  are  71  dance  halls,  for  which 
promoters  took  out  2,670  permits  for  dances  during  the  past  year. 

There  were  an  average  of  7.3  dance  halls  open  every 
Commercial.  day  of  the  year.  There  are  11  theaters  in  Kansas 
City  and  103  motion  picture  shows ; 5 amusement 
halls  and  penny  arcades. 

There  are  13  public  parks  in  Kansas  City  and  1 amusement 
park  run  on  a commercial  basis.  The  sum  of  $6,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  City  Council  to  provide  band  con- 
Public.  certs  during  the  present  summer  and  fall.  These  con- 
certs will  be  presented  at  the  following  locations : 
Swope  Park,  Observation  Park,  Washington  Square,  Twenty-sixth 
and  Gillham,  The  Parade,  Budd  Park,  The  Concourse,  Spring  Valley 
Park,  The  Grove,  Troost,  Penn  Valley  Park,  Mulkey  Square,  Old 
Electric  Park  (East  Bottoms),  and  Thirty-ninth  and  Gillham.  The 
Park  Board  conducts  13  playgrounds  for  the  children,  of  which  5 
are  supervised  and  8 have  no  supervision.  The  total  park  area  is 
1,911.62  acres  and  the  total  area  of  parkways  445.88  acres.  There 
are  47  acres  of  lakes  in  the  parks  and  parkways. 

During  the  past  winter  there  were  135  general  meetings  held  in 
16  social  centers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  had  a total  attendance  of  22,467  per- 
Social  Centers,  sons.  There  were  172  general  meetings  con- 
ducted in  31  social  centers,  by  teachers  and 
patrons,  with  a total  attendance  of  28,934.  Eight  clubs  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  various  social  centers, 
with  a total  of  187  meetings  and  a total  attendance  of  4,479.  The 
social  center  is  rapidly  becoming  popularized  in  this  city  and  on 
account  of  thorough  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
various  clubs,  neighborhood  improvement  associations,  parent- 
teachers’  associations  and  public-spirited  individuals  with  this  Board, 
the  social  center  promises  to  be  the  greatest  recreational  force  in  the 
city.  There  are  616  saloons  in  the  city  and  152  pool  halls.  The 
map  on  page  22  shows  how  the  saloons  are  distributed. 
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During  the  past  year  there  were  31,217  arrests,  with  8,366  con- 
victions in  the  various  courts  of  the  city.  There  were  3,203  persons 
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committed  to  the  Municipal  Farm,  the  Women’s  Reformatory,  Pen- 
itentiary and  various  other  penal  institutions.  In  the  two  municipal 
courts  the  following  amounts  of  fines  were  assessed: 


Fines  assessed:  North  Side  Court $205,614 

South  Side  Court 76,277 


Total $281,891 

Fines  paid:  North  Side  Court $ 11,705 

South  Side  Court 11,107 


Total $ 22,812 


Total $ 22,812 

During  the  past  year  a system  which  provides  for  certain  con- 
victed prisoners  to  pay  their  fines  in  installments  was  established  at 


Location  of  Courts  and  Police  stations,  showing  Dividing  Line  Between 
North  and  South  Municipal  Court  Districts. 

the  South  Side  Municipal  Court.  From  October  12,  1912,  to  April 
21,  1913,  164  persons  were  released  to  pay  their  fines  in  installments 
and  the  city  has  collected  in  this  manner  $2,122. 

There  are  401  police  in  Kansas  City.  The  following  table 
shows  a comparative  estimate  of  the  police  strength  and  activity 
with  the  forces  of  other  cities,  which  shows  that 
Police  Activity,  our  city  ranks  high  in  the  matter  of  police 
activity. 
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COMPARATIVE  POLICE  COURT  STATISTICS  OF  SEVEN  CITIES. 


Name  of  City. 

Number  on 
Police  Force. 

Number  of 
Arrests 
Last  Year 

Percentage  of 

Arrests 

Convicted. 

Number  of 
Convictions. 

Average  Number 
of  Citizens 
to  Each  Officer. 

Average  Number 
of  Arrests 
by  Each  Officer. 

Milwaukee 

506 

9,145 

91% 

8,338 

937 

18 

Indianapolis 

377 

12,208 

64% 

7,813 

619 

32 

Detroit 

914 

21,850 

61% 

13,222 

509 

24 

St.  Louis 

1,623 

34,868 

41% 

14,317 

423 

21 

Chicago 

4,466 

84,838 

40% 

34,618 

489 

19 

Denver 

167 

12,963 

30% 

3,864 

1,276 

77 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

401 

31,217 

27% 

8,366 

1,012 

78 

CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  AGENCIES. 

Kansas  City  is  rapidly  organizing  agencies  along  various  lines 
of  philanthropic  uplift.  As  rapidly  as  a condition  of  misery  devel- 
ops some  philanthropic  citizen  organizes  an  effort  for  its  cure  and  to 
prevent  the  conditions  which  make  such  misery  possible.  The  chart 
on  page  25  shows  the  various  endorsed  charities  and  the  period  dur- 
ing which  they  have  been  in  operation. 

We  have  included  in  this  chart  only  such  charities  as  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  There  are  numerous 
other  organizations  operating  within  the  city  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  not  been  endorsed.  The  map  on  page  26  indi- 
dicates  the  location  of  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  agencies  of 
the  city.  Many  of  these  will  be  mentioned  in  the  surveys  of  the 
individual  districts. 

Many  of  these  agencies,  together  with  the  various  departments 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  make  use  of  the  Confidential  Ex- 
change of  the  Registration  Bureau  conducted  by  this  Board  to  record 
cases  of  relief  by  them.  In  this  manner  the  Research  Bureau  be- 
comes a clearing  house  for  all  philanthropic  agencies  of  the  city  desir- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  system  promotes  co-operation 
among  the  charities,  eliminates  the  useless  and  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  all. 

AGENCIES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

The  hospitals  in  Kansas  City  number  twenty-five,  twenty-four 
of  which  are  under  private  control  and  the  one  General  City  Hos- 
pital. The  emergency  cases  are  taken  to  the  Emer- 
Board  of  gency  Hospital  in  the  Water  Works  Building  at  Sixth 
Health.  and  Walnut.  Six  clinics  are  maintained  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  These  are  located  in  the  congested  parts  of 
the  city — at  the  Karnes  school,  Fourth  and  Troost;  at  St.  Simon’s, 
Fifth  and  Lydia  ; at  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute;  at  the  General 
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S.  S.  Day  Nursery  (col) 

1912— Gammage  Mem.  Hos. 
Catholic  Women’s  Hotel. 
Work.  Girls’  Home  (col) 

1910— St.  Simon’s  Nursery  (col) 

1909— St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
1908— K.  C.  Playground  Ass’n;  Hos. 
Day  Ass’n;  Girl’s  Hotel;  Jack.  Co. 
Soc.  Pre.  Tuberculosis. 

1907— Juvenile  Imp.  Club;  Boy’s  Hotel 

1906— St;  Duke’s  Hospital  Club 
Swedish  Hospital 
1905 — Armour  Memorial  Home 

1904 — Rest  Cottage 

1903— Institutional  Church 

1902 — St.  Duke’s  Hospital 

1901 — Thos.  H.  Swope  Settlement 

1900 — Jewish  Educational  Institute 

1899 — St.  Anthony's  Home  for  Infants  and  Maternity  Hos. 


1897— Mercy  Hospital 

1896 — Florence  Crittenden  Mission  and  Home 
Perry  Memorial  Home 
1895— Kansas  City  Day  Nursery 

1894— Helping  Hand  Institute 

Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Nursery 


1891— Children’s  Home  Society  of  Missouri 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 
1 890— Catholic  Dadies’  Aid  Society 
Geo.  H.  Nettleton  Home 
1889 — Old  Folks'  and  Orphans'  Home 


1887— House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
1886— German  Hospital 


1883— Humane  Society 
Gillis  Orphans’  Home 
1 882— Dittle  Sisters  of  the  Poor 


1880 — Kansas  City  Provident  Ass’n 


1 877 — St.  Toseph’s  Orphan  Girls’  Home 


CHRONOLOGICAL 

TABLE 

OF 

ENDORSED  CHARITIES 


. i 

1875— St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 


1 870 — Women’s  Christian  Association 


Location  of  Charitable  and  Correctional  Institutions. 


1.  City  Hall 

Parole  Office 
Humane  Office 
Police  Dept. 

2.  Court  House 

3.  County  Jail 

4.  Detention  Home 

5.  Helping  Hand 

6.  Karnes  School  Clinic 

7.  St.  Simon’s  Clinic 

8.  Salvation  Army 

9.  State  Employment 

Bureau 

10.  Water  Works  Bldg. 

Board  of  Health 
Board  of  Public 
Welfare 

11.  St.  Luke’s  Baby 

Camp  No.  1 

12.  Post  Graduate  Hospital 

13.  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 

14.  Geo.  H.  Nettleton  Home 

15.  Mercy  Hospital 

16.  Catholic  Women’s  Hotel 

17.  St.  Simon’s  Nursery 

18.  Baptist  Hospital 

19.  Institutional  Church 

20.  Jewish  Educational 

Inst. 

21.  Gospel  Missionary  Union 

22.  American  S.  S.  Union 


23.  Society  for  the  Friend- 

less 

24.  Anti-Saloon  League 

25.  Library  Building 

26.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

27.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

28  Wesley  Hospital 

29.  University  Hospital 

30.  Mo.  Pacific  Hospital 

31.  Provident  Association 

32.  Visiting  Nurse  Ass’n 

33.  K.  C.  Day  Nursery 

34.  Mo.  Christian  Mission- 

ary Society 

35.  Hebrew  Ladies’  Relief 

Association 

36.  Boys’  Hotel 

37.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 

38.  Girls’  Hotel 

39.  St.  Luke’s  Baby  Camp 

No.  2 

40.  Mattie  Rhodes  Day 

Nursery 

41.  Swope  Settlement 

42.  Salvation  Army  Indus. 

Home 

43.  Working  Girls’  Home 

44.  Woman’s  Reformatory 

45.  German  Hospital 

46.  General  Hospital 


47.  Gillis  Orphans’  Home 

48.  Armour  Memorial  Home 

49.  Rest  Cottage 

50.  South  Side  Day  Nursery 

51.  Old  Folks’  and  Orphans’ 

Home 

52.  Children’s  Home  Soc.  of 

Mo. 

53.  Adams  School  Baby 

Clinic 

54.  St.  Anthony’s  Home 

55.  House  of  the  Good 

Shepherd 

56.  Min.  Circle  Pure  Milk 

Station 

57.  Mabel  E,  Gammage 

Hospital 

58.  Home  Conserving  Ass’n 

59.  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 

60.  Swedisn  Hospital 

61.  Sisters  of  Charity 

62.  Industrial  Home  for 

Girls 

63.  Florence  Crittenton 

Home 

64.  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan 

Girls’  Home 

65.  Catholic  Ladies’  Aid 

66.  National  Institute 

67.  Perry  Memorial  Home 
6S.  Municipal  Farm 
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Hospital;  on  the  Southwest  boulevard  near  Twenty-fourth,  and  at 
the  South  Side  Day  Nursery,  2305  Highland.  At  all  of  these  clinics 
are  found  milk  stations. 

There  are  four  baby  camps  under  private  management : St. 

Luke’s  No.  1,  at  Missouri  avenue  and  Campbell;  St.  Luke’s  No.  2, 
at  Seventeenth  and  Madison ; one  on  the  General  Hospital  Grounds, 
maintained  by  the  German  Hospital,  and  the  fourth,  the  Minute 
Circle,  at  4311  East  Fifteenth,  and  at  each  of  these  there  is  also  a 
milk  depot.  All  baby  farms  and  maternity  hospitals  are  required 
to  be  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Health.  A monthly  bulletin  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
hygiene  and  sanitation  is  published  by  the  Board. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  department  of  milk  in- 
spection. During  the  year  996  farms  were  inspected  and  instruc- 
tions were  left  with  the  dairymen  how  to  im- 
Food  Inspection,  prove  the  sanitary  conditions  of  milk  houses, 
barns  and  water  supplies,  and  how  to  prepare 

milk  for  sale. 

Seven  inspectors  are  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  milk  supplies 
of  the  city.  Samples  are  obtained  from  depots,  wagons,  and  stores, 
and  are  submitted  to  the  city  chemist  for  analysis,  and  all  milk  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  cipher  in  quality  or  purity  is  condemned. 

The  Health  Board  has  published  a list  of  dairies  in  and  around 
Kansas  City,  giving  their  computed  standard,  based  on  cleanliness, 
methods  used,  and  the  location,  construction  and  ventilation  of  their 
stables  and  milk  rooms. 

There  are  390  small  restaurants  in  the  city,  about  50  large  estab- 
lishments, 30  lunch  counters  and  10  barbecue  stands.  The  Board  of 
Health  has  a competent  officer  engaged  in  the  work  of  inspecting  all 
the  eating  places  throughout  the  city.  During  the  year  1911-1912, 
2,320  inspections  have  been  made  and  22  persons  have  been  taken 
into  the  Municipal  Court  for  not  complying  with  the  city  ordi- 
nance. A list  of  these  eating  places  has  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished, showing  their  relative  standing  and  the  per  cent  to  which  they 
approach  the  perfect  score. 

1 hirteen  physicians  and  the  chief  inspector  are  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  the  public  schools,  twelve  of  whom  are  white  and  two 
are  colored.  With  the  exception  of  two  dis- 
Medical  Inspection  tricts,  in  the  boarding  house  section,  children 
of  Schools.  are  examined  every  other  day  in  all  the 

schools  visited ; in  these  two  districts  visits 
are  made  daily.  By  the  careful  and  close  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren contagious  diseases  are  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The  med- 
ical school  inspectors  made  3,785  visits  to  the  public  schools,  exam- 
ining 18,034  and  recommending  10,701  for  treatment.  The  greater 
per  cent  of  defects  were  among  children  suffering  from  adenoids  and 
hypertrophied  tonsils,  the  total  of  these  being  4,620,  while  defective 
teeth  came  next  with  a number  of  4,112. 
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Services  rendered  by  school  nurses  are  invaluable.  Without  such 
assistance  medical  school  inspection  would  be  of  much  less  val- 
ue. When  the  child  is  excluded  from  school  by 
School  Nurses,  the  inspector,  or  does  not  attend  regularly,  it  is 
the  school  nurse’s  duty  to  visit  the  home  and 
learn  the  cause  of  the  child’s  absence,  or  to  ascertain  if  the  child  is 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  medical  examiner.  Another 
valuable  service  rendered  by  these  nurses  at  times  is  in  visiting  the 
homes  and  in  instructing  the  mothers  in  ventilation,  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  as  well  as  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  baby. 

The  Assistant  Health  Commissioner  has  planned  to  provide  in- 
struction on  sex  hygiene  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools  by  phy- 
sicians especially  interested  and  capable  of  speaking 
Sex  Hygiene  on  the  subject,  next  winter.  A series  of  weekly  lec- 
Instruction.  tures  on  hygiene  and  sanitation  will  be  given  to 
all  the  principals  and  teachers  by  physicians  espec- 
ially adapted  to  their  line  of  work. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  continually  making  war  on  the  fly,  and 
is  keeping  before  the  public  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  elim- 
ination. A group  of  sanitary  inspectors  are  actively 
Sanitary  engaged  in  keeping  yards  and  houses  free  from  gar- 
inspection.  bage  and  filth  for  the  preservation  of  the  health. 

That  department  co-operates  with  the  Research 
Bureau  in  securing  better  housing  conditions  for  the  people  of 
Kansas  City. 

THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  local  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  charities  and  corrections  of  the  Kansas  City 
government.  The  following  departments  are  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare: 

1.  Administrative  Department. 

2.  Research  Bureau. 

3.  Social  Service  Department. 

4.  Recreation  Department. 

5.  Factory  Inspection  Department. 

6.  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

7.  Welfare  Loan  Agency. 

8.  Parole  Department. 

9.  Department  for  the  Homeless  and  Unemployed. 

10.  Woman’s  Reformatory. 

11.  Municipal  Farm. 

12.  Social  Workers’  Institute. 


THE  NORTHWEST  DISTRICT 


The  Northwest  District  includes  all  the  West  Bottoms  and 
the  territory  around  the  City  Hall  and  County  Court  House  lying 
west  of  Locust  and  north  of  Eighth  Street.  The  area  of  the  dis- 
trict is  about  four  square  miles. 

In  this  district  there  are  12,103  inhabitants,  consisting  of  1,806. 
families  or  groups  living  in  1,238  dwellings.  There  is  a very  small 
proportion  of  family  life. 

POPULATION. 


There  are  8,005  males  and  4,098  females  living  in  the  district. 
The  native  country  of  these  people  is  shown  by  the  following 


table : 

Native  white 8,955 

Foreign  born  white 1,707 

Negro 1,412 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 29 


Total 12,103 

The  nationalities  of  the  1,707  foreign  born  white  persons  are 
as  follows : 

Austria 36 

Belgium 15 

Canada 95 

Denmark 23 

England 118 

Germany 221 

Greece 522 

Hungary 18 

Ireland 269 

Italy 33 

Russia 120 

Scotland 43 

Sweden 77 

Switzerland 24 

Other  foreign  countries 93 


Total 1,707 

Of  the  1,238  dwellings  in  this  district,  628  have  been  inspected. 
These  628  dwellings  consist  of  48  lodging  houses,  165  combination 
houses,  47  bawdy  houses,  203  tenement  houses,  and  141  dwellings 
for  one  family  each. 

The  district  contains  6,741  voters,  of  whom  100  are  illiterate. 


SOCIAL  FORCES. 

The  socializing  agencies  are  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the 
unsocial  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  district.  The  Elks’ 
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club  house  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south  edge  of  the  district 
but  is  really  no  factor  in  its  life,  and  the  following  co-operating 
agencies  are  powerful  social  forces : The  Helping  Hand  Institute 

for  homeless  men,  Salvation  Army  Department  No.  2,  Humane  So- 
ciety, Geo.  H.  Nettleton  Home  for  Aged  Women,  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 


pital, and  the  Railway  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conducts  a 
co-operative  lunch  room  at  Union  Avenue  and  Mulberry. 

There  is  only  one  church  in  the  district.  It  is  Catholic  and 
is  located  at  Eighth  and  Penn.  There  are  two  missions,  and  only 
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one  public  school.  There  are  1,768  persons 
One  Church  and  from  6 to  20  years  old,  and  the  total  num- 
One  School.  ber  attending  school  is  672.  The  total  num- 

ber of  illiterate  persons  over  ten  years  of 

age  is  219. 

The  Sumner  School  for  Negroes,  located  on  Wyoming  Street, 
near  the  Bemis  Bag  Factory,  had  an  attendance  last  year  of  eighty 
pupils.  There  are  592  children  living  in  this  district  who  attend 
schools  outside  the  district. 

The  factories  and  packing  houses  employ  large  numbers  of 
negroes  at  low  wages.  This  industrial  condition  causes  many  ne- 
groes to  congregate  in  the  dilapidated  shacks  so  prevalent  in  the 
West  Bottoms.  In  discussing  the  social  problems  of  the  West  Bot- 
toms, Mr.  J.  Silas  Harris,  principal  of  Sumner  School,  said : “The 
Sumner  School  District  has  no  parallel  in  this  city,  in  that  it  does 


Negro  Shacks  Around  the  Sumner  School. 


not  contain  a single  family  having  a proper  conception  of  life  and 
how  it  should  be  lived.  Here  is  to  be  found  a whole  district  of 
negroes  steeped  in  crime,  with  lost  virtue,  without  purpose  and 
without  hope.  This  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  but  is  a mild  presenta- 
tion of  existing  conditions  in  that  locality.  The  teachers  of  Sumner 
School  will  gladly  unite  in  any  rescue  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  looking  to  the  betterment  of  these  unfortunate  people.” 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  factories  of  the  Northwest  District  employ  22,016  per- 


sons, as  follows : 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES.  . NO.  EMPLOYED. 

Advertising 25 
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Artificial  limbs 10 

Bags. 510 

Bakeries 21 

Brass  Works 25 

Breweries 52 

Boiler  shops 62 

Boxes  and  baskets 283 

Barber  shops 167 

Cereal  mills 46 

Creameries 38 

Clothing 1,290 

Cigar  factories 64 

Cooperage 46 

Cracker  and  candy 1,478 

Distilleries 318 

Drugs 83 

Engraving 31 

Electrotyping 45 

Electric  construction 217 

Elevator  operators,  janitors,  etc 169 

Furniture 184 

Hay  presses 89 

Harness  and  saddlery 236 

Hats  and  caps 42 

Hotels  and  restaurants 431 

Ice 49 

Ink 28 

Lithographing 217 

Laundries 82 

Machine  shops 180 

Metal  stamps 35 

Paint. 33 

Plate  glass 73 

Paper  boxes 60 

Pattern  works 17 

Printing.  812 

Railroad  industry 11,659 

Spices  and  coffee 184 

Syrup  and  preserves 76 

Sheet  metal 36 

Starch 34 

Stock  yards 1,710 

Tin  cans 89 

Trunks 65 

Wagons  and  carriages 137 

Water  Works  Shops,  2nd  and  Main 46 

Water  Works  Construction  Dept 315 

Turkey  Creek  Pumping  Station 67 


Total  number  employees 22,016 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  employees  working  in 
the  various  industries  of  this  district  is  greater  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Employees  Live  district.  In  fact,  the  above  figures  include  only 
Outside  the  the  larger  and  more  important  industries.  There 

District.  are  a great  many  small  shops,  stores,  pawn 

shops,  saloons  and  other  places  of  employment 
not  mentioned.  Most  of  the  dwellings  and  lodging  houses  of  the 
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district  are  located  over  these  shops  and  stores,  which  occupy  the 
first  floor.  If  an  accurate  survey  were  made  of  these  small  places 
of  business,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  district  is  far  more  than  double  the  total  number 
of  residents.  This  shows  that  most  of  the  employees  of  the  dis- 
trict live  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  this  is  for  the  most 
part  the  industrial  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Union  Depot,  located  in  the  Northwest  District,  is  the 
hub  of  railroad  activities  in  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Par- 
sons, general  secretary  of  the  Railway  Y.  M. 
The  Railroads.  C.  A.,  located  in  the  Union  Depot  Annex  on 
Union  Avenue,  furnished  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  railroad  industry  here.  These  figures  were 
gathered  from  the  official  records  of  superintendents,  agents,  yard- 
masters,  master  mechanics  and  foremen  in  charge  of  the  various 
departments.  They  do  not  include  the  thousands  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  construction  work  on  the  new  Union  Station  and  its  ap- 
proaches. He  says : 

“A  factor  which  makes  Kansas  City  loom  up  big  as  a rail- 
road center  is  the  large  number  of  men  required  to  operate  the 
railroad  business  here.  We  have  carefully  gathered  some  interest- 
ing figures  within  the  past  few  weeks.  Here  they  are:  Men  in 

train  service — enginemen,  firemen,  conductors  and  brakemen — com- 
ing into  the  Kansas  City  yards  daily,  approximate  1,485.  Em- 
ployed in  yard  service  as  switchmen,  yard  engine  crews,  yard  office 
men,  etc.,  1,747.  In  the  car  shops,  machine  shops,  roundhouses 
and  on  repair  tracks  there  are  3,291  men.  To  handle  the  business 
in  the  freight  offices  requires  953  men,  and  in  the  freight  ware- 
houses 1,055.  Grouping  together  the  men  in  general  offices,  pas- 
senger agencies  and  maintenance  of  way,  it  totals  2,415.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  the  132  passenger  trains,  on  regular  schedule,  pour 
into  the  city  every  twenty-four  hours — 153  Pullman  men,  440  rail- 
way postal  clerks  and  120  express  messengers.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  11,659  railroad  men  in  Kansas  City  every  day.  Eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  this  number  are  resident  men.  The  remaining 
12  per  cent,  during  their  lay-over  period,  spend  considerable  of  their 
earnings  here,  so  that  the  sum  total  which  comes  from  railroad 
sources  each  month  adds  no  small  part  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Kansas  City.  A great  record  has  been  made  from  the 
small  beginning  of  less  than  half  a century  ago,  and  Kansas  City 
is  certain  to  become  increasingly  important  as  a railroad  center.” 

RECREATION. 

Commercial  recreation  facilities  prevail  to  the  extent  of  three 
motion  picture  shows,  two  bowling  alleys,  thirty-one  pool  and  billiard 
halls,  four  penny  arcades,  five  shooting  galleries  and  three  theaters. 
Public  recreation  is  furnished  to  homeless  men  by  the  social  center 
activities  at  the  Helping  Hand  Institute. 
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THE  GREEK  COLONY. 

There  are  many  lodging  houses  in  this  district  exclusively  for 
Greek  men.  There  are  about  2,500  Greeks  without  families  who 
make  their  headquarters  in  the  city.  The  absence  of  Greek  women 
has  presented  an  opportunity  to  American  women  to  conduct  bawdy 
houses  that  are  patronized  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  men  are  railroad  laborers  and  packing  house  em- 
ployees. There  are  many  Greeks  of  excellent  character  in  the  city 
who  are  laboring  to  create  better  moral  conditions  for  their  country- 
men. Some  of  the  latter  class  conduct  stores  and  are  engaged  in 
the  various  callings  incidental  to  a Greek  colony  in  a strange  land. 
This  colony  extends  from  Wyandotte  Street  to  Bluff  Street  on 
West  Fifth  Street. 

There  are  524  Greek  business  men  settled  in  the  entire  city. 
There  are  fourteen  Greek  coffee  houses  in  this  colony.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  places  is  to  furnish  a resting  place,  or  an  inn,  for 
the  working  people  who  spend  their  time  in  the  city  between  jobs, 
particularly  during  the  winter  months. 

There  are  twelve  grocery  stores  run  by  Greeks  on  West  Fifth 
Street. 

There  are  eight  Greek  saloons,  and  in  every  saloon  there  is  a 
restaurant  with  a Greek  cook  and  young  Greek  men  as  waiters. 

The  police  will  not  allow  any  woman  or  girl  to  step  inside  of 
a Greek  coffee  house. 

The  Greeks  are  drinkers,  but  not  drunkards.  The  police  sel- 
dom find  a Greek  “drunk.”  For  years  past  the  police  registers 
are  free  from  records  of  arrests  of  Greeks  for 
Temperance.  the  crimes  of  murder,  highway  robbery  or  pick- 
ing pockets.  Most  of  them  use  intoxicants  to  some 
extent,  but  few  abuse  it.  The  boys  of  the  higher  class  of  Greeks 
are  not  allowed  to  smoke  cigarets  or  to  drink  intoxicants,  with  the 
exception  of  wine,  which  is  a national  family  beverage. 

These  Greeks  do  not  unite  in  organizations  for  mutual  benefit 
to  any  great  extent.  This  individualism  is  a race  characteristic, 
and  accounts  for  lack  of  organization  among  them. 
Organization.  It  also  militates  against  their  Americanization. 

There  are  only  two  Greek  lodges  here,  and 
their  meetings  are  not  very  well  attended.  One  is  called  “The 
Greek  Community.”  The  president  is  Tom  Fotopolulis,  who  runs 
a lodging  house  at  218  West  Fifth  Street,  and  the  treasurer  is 
D.  Yiokaris,  who  conducts  a saloon,  restaurant  and  bakery  at  216 
West  Fifth  Street.  This  society  has  158  members,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  society  is  the  maintenance  of  the  church.  The  other 
lodge  is  a branch  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Union  of  Boston.  This  is 
the  national  patriotic  society.  The  president  is  D.  Chaltas,  who 
owns  a grocery  store  at  319  West  Fifth  Street.  This  lodge  pays 
sick  benefits  of  $10  per  week  for  ten  weeks  to  afflicted  members, 
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and  it  pays  $50  funeral  expenses  upon  the  death  of  a member. 
Traveling  expenses  are  sometimes  paid  for  members  who  would 
be  benefited  by  a change  of  location.  They  have  no  charity  or- 
ganization, and  no  labor  organization. 

Some  Greeks  have  families  whom  they  are  supporting  in  the 
fatherland,  and  the  hope  of  these  hard  working  laborers  is  to  be 
able  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
Greek  Homes,  transportation  of  their  wives  and  little  ones  to 
Kansas  City.  Not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Greeks  have  taken  out  their  second  naturalization  papers. 
There  were  132  Greeks  who  voted  at  the  November  election  in 
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Greek  lodging  House  Over  a Greek  Saloon  in  the  Bawdy  House  District. 
(This  is  how  we  Americanize  them) 

1912.  There  will  be  about  225  who  can  vote  at  the  fall  elections 
in  1913. 

The  thirty-five  Greek  women  and  fifteen  American  women 
who  are  living  with  their  Greek  husbands  are  the  only  home  makers 
in  this  colony.  Most  of  these  families  live  near  the  Hellenic  Ortho- 
dox Church,  which  is  located  at  1421  Broadway.  The  meetings  of 
this  congregation  are  attended  about  equally  by  men  and  women. 
The  pastor’s  name  is  Rev.  James  Ragos. 
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Most  of  the  Greeks  in  Kansas  City  come  from  the  mountains, 
farms  and  small  villages  of  Greece,  where  educational  advantages 
..  r are  very  scarce.  About  20  per  cent  of  them  have 
the  Greeks  received  an  intermediate  education.  they  are 
generally  bright  enough  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  most  of  them  are  intelligent  and  capable  of  development 
into  prosperous  citizens  of  our  country.  Mr.  James  G.  Michalopul- 
los,  who  is  popularly  known  as  James  Pullos,  the  Greek  policeman, 
has  been  in  the  Police  Department  since  January,  1912.  Mr. 
Michalopullos  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Kitta,  Laconia, 
and  later  from  Varvakion  College  at  Athens,  Greece. 

In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  school  there  has  been  a class  of 
twenty-two  Greeks  receiving  instruction  in  the  English  language. 
Miss  Susan  T.  Fluhart  has  been  teaching  English  to  an  evening 
class  of  sixty  Greek  boys  at  Central  High  School  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Last  winter  “O’Orfeus,”  a Greek  musical  and  dramatic  so- 
ciety composed  of  well  educated  Greek  boys,  presented  five  mod- 
ern and  patriotic  Greek  plays  in  Turner  Hall  at  Twelfth  and  Oak 
Streets.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  these  perform- 
ances was  $1,000,  which  was  divided  between  the  Greek  church 
and  the  earthquake  sufferers  at  Messina,  Italy. 

The  Greeks  do  not  play  baseball  or  poker.  Their  recreation 
is  along  the  lines  of  the  Olympic  or  Pan-Hellenic  games.  Some  of 
the  Greeks  play  “passita”  and  “31.”  These  are 
Recreation,  card  gambling  games.  Their  innocent  card  games  are 
quinsena,  scanbili,  preffa  and  piketo.  Dominos  fur- 
nish amusement  for  some  players.  Pool  is  a popular  game  with 
them.  Their  outdoor  sports  consist  of  discus  throwing,  high  and 
broad  jumping,  wrestling,  tennis  and  football.  They  lack  in  team 
play  and  excel  in  individual  effort. 

THE  LODGING  HOUSE  PROBLEM. 

The  4,000  homeless  men  who  occupy  fifty  lodging  houses  pre- 
sent a problem  of  social  maladjustment.  This  condition  will  be 
constantly  before  us  until  this  impecunious,  transient  population  is 
eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  a more  perfect  industrial  system  than 
that  which  we  now  have. 

The  establishment  of  cheap  lodging  houses  has  apparently  led 
to  an  immense  increase  of  the  transient  element,  a larger  increase 
of  crime,  and  the  tramp  nuisance.  Particularly,  the  increase  of 
low-type  lodging  houses  has  been  attended  by  an  increase  of  the 
criminal  and  tramp  population.  We  would  better  have  cheap 
lodgings  provided  under  good  auspices  than  under  bad,  if  we  must 
have  them  at  all.  The  evils  of  the  cheap  lodging  houses  are : In- 

adequate ventilation ; lack  of  privacy ; uncleanliness ; overcrowding 
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in  rooms ; immoral  environment ; inadequate  bathing  facilities  and 
toilet  accommodations,  and  social  ostracism.  These  breed  vice, 
crime,  poverty,  sickness  and  death. 

It  is  surprising  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  court  records 
to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  a young  man  from  the  country 
drops  into  the  criminal  class  after  a brief  period  of  existence  in  a 
North  End  lodging  house  of  Kansas  City.  The  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  the  cheap  commercial  lodging  houses  is  well  known. 

Some  of  the  patrons  of  our  cheap  lodging  houses  are  men 
who  have  deserted  their  families,  or  who  are  evading  other  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  Many  are  young  men 
Character  who  have  been  sent  away  from  their  homes  because 
of  Lodgers.  of  disagreements  or  misconduct.  A few  are  run- 
away boys.  Others  are  victims  of  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  they  only  need  a helping 
hand  to  raise  them  to  the  plane  of  self-support  in  competitive  in- 
dustry. Some  are  capable  workingmen  displaced  by  industrial  de- 
pressions, disturbances  or  labor-saving  inventions ; all  classes  of 
casual  or  seasonal  laborers  between  jobs ; boys  out  on  a lark  or 
seeking  their  fortunes ; the  inefficient  on  account  of  sickness,  age 
and  disability ; victims  of  drugs  or  strong  drink ; vagrants ; beggars, 
and  occasional  strays  from  the  ranks  of  professional  criminals.  A 
few  are  frugal,  industrious  citizens  who  prefer  to  pay  ten  cents  for 
a bunk  in  a double  deck  iron  bed,  six  inches  smaller  than  a Pull- 
man berth,  located  in  a whitewashed  dormitory  with  149  others, 
rather  than  pay  the  increased  expense  of  a higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. A bed  for  ten  cents  is  comparatively  soft  for  any  man  who 
has  cheerfully  endured  the  hardships  of  harvest  fields  and  lumber 
camps,  extra  gangs,  and  railroad  construction  camps. 

The  lodging  house  district  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  neighbor- 
hood in  the  city.  Every  nationality  sends  representatives  here. 
Every  shade  of  religious  belief  seeks  asylum  here.  Every  polit- 
ical party,  every  trade  and  profession  sends  delegates  to  the  annual 
convocation  during  the  winter  months  in  Kansas  City’s  North  End. 

In  response  to  an  inqury  of  the  department  concerning  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute  as  a social  center,  we  received  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  institute: 

“Of  the  forty-eight  lodging  houses  listed  in  the  housing  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  only  seventeen  provided 
lounging  rooms  for  their  lodgers.  This  lack  means  no  place  to  read 
— even  a newspaper — except  the  street.  It  means  that  a man  has 
no  right  except  when  in  bed  or  while  eating  in  a restaurant  to  any 
place  to  sit.  In  the  summer  a man  may  sit  on  the  curb;  in  the 
winter,  when  it’s  too  cold,  there  is  no  place  except  saloons — always 
enough  of  them — except  the  reading  rooms  of  the  Helping  Hand, 
where  the  daily  papers,  ten  current  magazines,  and  checker  and 
chess  tables  give  the  opportunity  for  a pleasant  evening.  Besides 
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this,  writing  tables  and  free  stationery  make 
Social  Center  for  possible  the  letter  which  may  be  the  binding 
Homeless  Men.  tie  which  holds  a man  steady  when  in  lonely 
and  strenuous  circumstances.  One  of  unusual 
and  very  enjoyable  features  of  the  past  two  winters  has  been  the 
entertainments  given  free  by  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  com- 
panies. The  auditorium,  of  course,  could  not  hold  half  the  eager 
crowd.  Concerts  were  also  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kansas 
City  Musical  Club,  the  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Quartet,  the  Vested  Choir  of  the  Institutional  Church, 
and  many  soloists  and  readers. 


Free  Shower  Bath  in  the  Street 

“Another  service  which  the  Helping  Hand  was  able  to  extend 
to  the  lodger  in  its  district  was  the  free  shower  bath.  The  Board 
of  Welfare  survey  showed  a capacity  of  3,282 
Few  Lodging  lodgers  in  the  forty-eight  houses,  twenty-seven 
House  Baths,  houses  with  a capacity  of  1,197  having  no  bath- 
ing facilities  whatever.  It  showed  a total  of  fifty- 
two  baths ; twenty-four  were  tubs  and  twenty-eight  were  showers, 
and  twenty-four  of  those  showers  were  in  the  Helping  Hand. 

“Outside  the  main  building  of  the  institution  is  an  ice  water 
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bubble  fountain.  The  ice — from  600  to  800  pounds  a day— is  pro- 
vided by  the  young  people’s  societies  of  the 
A Cool  Drink  churches.  This  is  the  only  place  where  water 

for  the  Crowds.  may  be  obtained  free  in  the  north  part  of 

town.  Lodging  houses  only  provide  for  their 
paid  lodgers,  restaurants  only  with  meals,  saloons  only  with  drinks, 
and  hundreds  of  men  have  been  driven  to  saloons  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  summer’s  heat  who  craved  only  water.  On  hot  days 


“Waiting  for  a Cool  Drink.” 

thirty  or  forty  men  have  been  in  the  line  waiting  for  a chance  at 
the  fountain,  and  on  one  day  a partial  count  and  estimate  showed 
that  about  5,000  drank  there.  These  fountains  should  be  installed 
all  over  the  downtown  district. 

“1  here  are  very  few  bath  tubs  in  the  residence  district  near- 
est the  Helping  Hand.  Great  numbers  of  children  are  found  here 
who  have  no  means  of  taking  a bath.  The  street 
Shower  Bath  shower  bath  which  can  be  attached  to  a number 
in  the  Street,  of  different  fire  plugs  in  an  afternoon  and  can 
be  taken  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  on 
hot  days  adds  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren.” 
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THE  BAWDY  HOUSES. 

The  forty-seven  bawdy  houses  in  the  Northwest  District  har- 
bor 248  “girls.”  Their  patrons  pay  from  $5  to  25  cents  each 
“visit.”  The  higher  priced  houses  are  luxuriously  furnished  and 
equipped,  and  have  from  three  to  eight  servants.  In  one  house 
the  investigator  was  in  the  room  of  a girl  when  she  rushed  in  and 
said:  “Say,  mister,  don’t  you  touch  my  diamonds.”  The  inves- 

tigator had  not  seen  them,  and  asked  where  they 
The  “Tinsel”  were.  The  girl  opened  a jewel  case  on  the  dresser 
Life.  and  drew  forth  a string  of  diamonds  as  long  as  a 

rosary  and  as  beautiful  as  daylight.  In  another 
house  one  girl  was  finishing  an  oil  painting  of  a bunch  of  roses 
that  looked  as  though  they  only  needed  a zephyr  of  air  from  the 
large  lace-curtained  windows  to  stir  the  perfume  they  suggested. 

In  other  houses  were  found  girls  working  on  embroidery  pat- 
terns, playing  on  musical  instruments  and  reading  novels. 

The  larger  houses  have  a room  fitted  up  as  a dance  hall  to  be 
used  by  their  “customers.”  These  dance  halls  have  not  been  used 
very  extensively  since  the  Police  Department  closed  them  and  or- 
dered out  the  electric  pianos. 

Several  of  the  “landladies”  in  charge  of  these  houses  com- 
plained about  the  depression  in  “business”  since  the  police  had  for- 
bidden them  to  run  their  dance  halls  and  pianos,  and  to  sell  beer, 
wine  and  whiskey.  As  one  woman  expressed  it : “Business  is  all 

shot  to  pieces  since  these  police  commissioners  have  butted  in,  but 
I have  a tip  that  there  will  be  new  police  commissioners  in  office 
soon  who  will  let  us  go  back  to  the  fine  system,  and  then  we  can 
run  wide  open  again.  I would  make  more  money  by  paying  a 
big  fine  every  month  as  a license  fee  and  be  free  from  police  inter- 
ference than  to  run  the  way  I am  doing  now.  If  the  city  author- 
ities would  establish  heavy  fines  for  the  sporting  houses,  they  would 
put  the  cheap,  low  dives  out  of  the  business,  and  then  the  rest  of 
us  could  run  respectable  houses.  I own  this  property  and  I could 
make  enough  profit  by  selling  drinks  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  my  house.  Then  all  the  money  I get  from  the  girls  would  be 
clear  velvet.  The  furniture  and  decorations  in  this  house  cost  me 
more  than  $18,000,  and  you  can  see  I have  a nice  place.  With 
such  surroundings,  and  that  polished  waxed  floor  in  the  dance  hall 
with  its  large  mirrors  and  bright  electric  lights  and  music,  the  girls 
can  surely  get  the  coin  from  every  man  and  boy  who  enters  my 
door.  If  the  police  will  let  us  sell  drinks  and  run  the  dance  hall 
I will  willingly  pay  as  large  a fine  as  any  one  in  the  city,  because 
I will  surely  get  mine.” 

In  an  interview  with  two  girls,  the  investigator  learned  that 
one  of  them  had  received  seventeen  “visitors”  the  day  previous 
and  the  other  had  twelve.  The  girls  in  this  class  of  houses  pay 
from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  a week  for  board  and  room. 
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On  the  streets  these  girls  dress  as  modestly  and  their  con- 
duct is  usually  as  decorous  as  the  ordinary  women  in  our  shopping 
district.  They  pay  higher  prices  for  their  clothing  than  any  other 
class  of  women.  Everybody  who  sells  them  anything  charges  an 
extra  price.  They  are  common  prey  for  landlords,  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants and  peddlers.  Everyone  tries  to  bleed  them.  It  has  been 
said  in  other  cities  that  the  police  and  politicians  graft  on  them 
under  the  fine  system,  now  abolished  here. 

The  foregoing  statements  present  the  bright  side  of  the  life  of 
the  prostitutes  in  the  North  End.  But  these  poor  deluded  creatures 
do  not  remain  long  in  health  or  prosperity.  They 
The  Darker  soon  sink  to  the  most  inferior  and  corrupt  strata 

Side.  of  society.  They  become  procuresses  of  “new 

girls,”  to  be  exploited  by  the  men  who  control  them, 
or  they  become  inmates  of  the  cheaper  houses  where  they  practice 
the  most  disgusting  and  loathsome  actions  the  minds  of  degenerate 
men  and  women  can  conceive. 

The  credulity  of  young  and  unsophistocated  girls  is  played  upon 
by  procurers,  to  induce  them  to  become  “professional  sports,”  and 
enjoy  the  seeming  life  of  ease  and  luxury  they  are 
Procurers,  reputed  to  possess. 

The  “street  walkers,”  so  prevalent  on  our  streets 
during  the  day  time  as  well  as  the  night,  are  sometimes  graduates 
from  bawdy  houses  and  sometimes  they  are  trying  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  open  a house  of  their  own  and  exploit  other  girls.  Some 
street  walkers  have  never  been  in  a regular  bawdy  house,  but  they 
live  in  rooms  or  homes  in  the  residence  districts  and  use  downtown 
rooming  houses  or  assignation  houses  for  their  “trade.”  Frequently 
there  will  be  found  women  of  this  class  who  look  upon  their  conduct 
as  a legitimate  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  pimps.  The  following  municipal  court  incident  illustrates  this 
state  of  mind:  Two  women  were  brought  before  the  court,  one  of 
whom  was  charged  with  assaulting  the  other.  When  the  one  charged 
was  asked  what  she  had  to  say  in  reply  to  the  complaint,  she  said : 
“Well,  Judge,  Your  Honor,  I was  working  on  my  regular  beat  last 
night  and  had  a trade  all  worked  up  for  fifty  cents,  when  this  hussy 
came  along  and  tried  to  take  him  away  for  a quarter ; then  I flew  into 
her  and  beat  her  up.  Now,  Judge,  you  believe  in  fair  play  and  how 
can  you  expect  us  to  make  a living,  with  a scab  like  that  coming 
around  cutting  prices?  I struck  her  in  self-defense.”  The  man  in 
the  case  was  not  in  court. 

The  girls  who  are  treated  as  merchandise  in  this  traffic  are  the 
daughters  of  parents  who  one  time  entertained  the  hope  that  their 
children  would  become  useful  and  respected  members 
Traffic  in  of  society.  Very  few  girls  engaged  in  this  demoraliz- 
Girls.  ing  and  nefarious  occupation  are  acting  on  their  own 

initiative.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  being  exploited 

by  a pimp. 
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One  of  the  methods  employed  by  procurers  to  obtain  ‘‘new 
girls”  for  this  fiendish  traffic  is  told  of  in  the  following  account  of 
a case  tried  before  Judge  Burney,  in  the  North  Side  Municipal  Court: 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith  was  arrested  at  1208  McGee  St.,  and  booked  for 
investigation.  At  the  trial,  the  evidence  showed  that  Smith  had 
engaged  several  girls  to  act  as  “housekeeper”  and  “wife”  for  him. 
These  girls  were  attracted  by  the  following  “want  ad,”  which  ap- 
peared daily  in  the  Kansas  City  Post : 

WANTED. 

Wanted Female  Help. 

A middleaged,  well-to-do  gentleman  wants  lady 
housekeeper;  not  over  35  years  of  age;  one  who  is 
willing  to  go  to  Denver.  Call  at  1208  McGee. 

The  testimony  of  two  employees  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
also  showed  that  Smith  had  engaged  other  girls  in  Omaha  and 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Sioux  City  and  Wahoo, 
Iowa.  Smith  was  fined  $100.00  and  sent  to  the  Farm. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  said  editorially,  June  20,  1913,  in  regard 
to  this  case : “The  facts  of  that  white  slave  case  were  these : The 
welfare  authorities  had  received  information  that  the  disorderly 
houses  in  Denver  were  to  be  repopulated,  and  that  procurers  were 
after  women  in  Kansas  City.  Miss  Lois  Cornforth  and  Mrs.  Nan 
Willison  Sperry,  social  workers  employed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  were  sent  separately  on  Wednesday  to  a house  on  McGee 
street  to  answer  an  advertisement  for  a housekeeper.  The  suspicion 
that  the  man  who  had  advertised  was  a white  slaver  was  confirmed. 
He  frankly  tried  to  employ  the  welfare  workers  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. They  had  him  arrested.” 

The  incentive  used  by  procurers  to  induce  girls  to  enter  the 
underworld  is  greed  rather  than  lust.  These  men  and  women  freely 
lie  to  the  girls.  After  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
The  Bait,  the  young  lady  and  learning  her  ambitions  and  hopes, 
they  fit  their  lies  to  the  case.  The  men  make  love  to 
her,  promise  her  money,  prosperity,  and  success  in  any  line  she 
wants  to  follow.  After  taking  advantage  of  her,  they  scare  her  with 
threats  and  brutal  treatment,  tell  her  more  lies,  give  her  intoxicating 
liquors  and  teach  her  the  fascination  of  drugs.  They  tell  her  there 
is  no  chance  for  her  to  live  right,  now  that  she  has  fallen,  and  that 
she  might  as  well  be  a good  sport  and  be  game.  They  also  tell  her 
that  there  is  money  and  a good  time  in  being  a “Good  Indian.”  They 
manage  to  get  her  to  do  what  her  own  conscience  disapproves  of, 
and  they  then  make  money  off  of  her  ignorance  and  errors. 

The  women  procurers  frequently  get  these  girls  heavily  in  debt 
to  them  and  hold  their  clothes  and  valuables  for  security  while  they 
lead  the  girls  deeper  into  the  mire. 

Advertisements  in  the  publications  of  cheap  matrimonial  agen- 
cies are  used  by  procurers  to  lure  girls  from  their  country  homes 
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or  from  one  city  to  another.  The  case  of  Grace 
Matrimonial  Lamm,  reported  in  The  Kansas  City  Star,  illus- 
Agencies.  trates  an  unusual  result.  She  escaped  from  the 

trap  set  for  her.  This  report  is  not  an  extract 
from  a dime  novel,  but  it  is  an  account  of  facts  and  events  occurring 
in  this  city. 

“The  promise  of  marriage  to  a man  whom  she  fancied  she 
loved  and  who  professed  love  for  her  caused  Grace  Lamm,  23  years 
old,  to  leave  her  parents,  brothers  and  sister  in  Lucas,  Iowa,  and 
come  to  Kansas  City  the  latter  part  of  June,  1913.  The  man  sent 
her  money  for  transportation.  He  met  her  at  the  depot  in  a big 
motor  car  and  his  first  words  were  of  love.  With  him  in  the  car 
was  another  couple. 

But  instead  of  going  to  their  future  home  near  Twenty-seventh 
and  Campbell  streets,  where  the  man  said  he  had  furnished  a new 
house,  they  drove  to  320  West  Sixth  Street,  according  to  Grace’s 
story.  The  other  woman  in  the  car  insisted  on  her  taking  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  the  front  room  on  the  second  floor.  Grace  said 
she  didn’t  like  it,  but  couldn’t  help  herself.  The  man  and  Daisy 
Long  hid  her  trunk  and  suitcase  containing  all  her  clothing.  The 
man,  Ed  Maher,  having  no  further  interest  in  the  girl,  and  having 
earned  his  $200  in  bringing  her  to  the  house,  left. 

“Grace  recognized  the  character  of  the  house  and  decided  to 
leave.  She  awoke  early  next  morning  before  the  occupants  of  the 
house  had  arisen  and  stole  away.  She  walked  from  the  bawdy  house 
to  police  headquarters,  scantily  clad,  and  told  her  story.  The  arrest 
of  Maher  followed  and  a charge  of  violating  the  Mann  White  Slave 
Act  made  against  him.  He  is  held  for  trial  before  a federal  jury 
November  4. 

“The  information  furnished  by  Grace  caused  the  arrest  of  Daisy 
Long,  the  landlady,  or  madam,  of  the  bawdy  house,  and  she  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  the  same  case. 

“At  the  preliminary  trial  July  30,  in  the  United  States  marshal’s 
office,  Roy  Thompson,  United  States  Commissioner,  bound  Daisy 
Long  over  for  trial  before  the  federal  jury  and  fixed  her  bond  at 
$2,000.” 

The  house  at  320  West  Sixth  Street  contains  sixteen  rooms. 
Eleven  of  these  rooms  are  used  as  bedrooms. 

Daisy  Long  pays  a brewery  company  $150.00  a month  rent  for 
the  house. 

High  Rents. 

Five  bawdy  houses  containing  84  rooms  are  operated  by  the 
owners  of  the  property. 

The  average  rent  for  42  bawdy  houses  is  $115  per  month  each. 

There  are  3 houses  paying  $200  per  month. 

There  are  2 houses  paying  175  per  month. 

There  are  5 houses  paying  150  per  month. 

There  are  3 houses  paying  135  per  month. 
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There  are  4 houses  paying  125  per  month. 

There  are  11  houses  paying  100  per  month. 

The  total  number  of  rooms  in  42  houses  is  525  and  the  total 
monthly  rental  is  $4,832.00.  The  average  rental  per  room  is  $9.24 
per  month. 

SALOONS. 

The  so-called  “Wet  block”  is  located  in  this  district  at  Ninth 
street  and  State  Line.  Of  the  twenty-four  buildings  in  the  block  on 
West  Ninth  Street  east  of  the  State  Line  be- 
The  “Wet  Block.”  tween  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  thirteen  contain  saloons.  This 
block  draws  its  customers  from  prohibition  Kansas  and  from  the 
packing  house  laborers,  for  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  packing  house 
district. 

Because  of  the  number  of  disturbances  in  this  block,  the  Police 
Commissioners  made  an  investigation  in  the  year  1910,  and  ended 
by  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  from  twenty-three  to  thirteen 
and  putting  all  the  survivors  under  “good  behavior”  orders.  So  the 
former  “Wettest  Block”  now  has  become  simply  “a  wet  block,” 
passing  from  the  fame  of  “23”  to  the  suspicious  fame  of  “13.” 

The  custom  of  packing  house  employees  having  their  pay  checks 
cashed  in  these  saloons  leads  to  increased  sales  oi  liquor.  During 
the  summer  months  some  of  these  saloons  sell  sixty  barrels  of  beer 
a week  each. 

The  “wettest  block’  in  the  city  is  on  Union  Avenue  opposite  the 
Union  Depot.  Here  there  are  23  saloons,  5 labor  agencies,  two 

hotels,  8 rooming  houses,  6 restaurants,  2 
The  “Wettest  Block.”  drug  stores,  some  other  small  stores,  and 

a penny  arcade  with  an  electric  piano. 
The  patronage  of  the  23  saloons  consists  chiefly  of  non-residents ; 
people  passing  through  the  city  or  coming  here  to  trade  or  visit. 

CRIME  AND  MISERY. 


There  are  more  arrests  made  in  the  above  block  than  in  any 
other  block  in  the  city.  The  following  table  was  compiled  from  the 
daily  record  of  arrests  of  the  past  year  at  the  Mulberry 
Arrests.  Street  Police  Station.  This  tabulation  shows  a large 
number  of  persons  arrested  for  “safe  keeping.”  These 
were  “drunks”  picked  up  and  put  in  the  cage  to  sleep  off  their  in- 
toxication, and  when  they  became  sober  they  were  released  without 
appearing  before  the  court : 

ARRESTS  IN  THE  WETTEST  BLOCK. 


NATIONALITY. 

United  States, 

Ireland 

Mexico 

Germany 

Austria 


NO.  OF  PERSONS. 

1,141 

51 

39 

33 

25 
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Russia 17 

England 12 

Canada 11 

Italy 10 

Sweden 7 

Scotland 6 

Denmark 4 

Greece 3 

Poland 3 

Holland 2 

Bohemia 2 

France 2 

Japan 2 

Switzerland 1 


The  Wettest  Block. 


Armenia 1 

Prussia 1 

Brazil 1 

South  Wales 1 


Total  arrests 1,375 

OFFENSES  WHICH  CAUSED  ARREST  IN  “WETTEST  BLOCK.” 

OFFENSES.  NO.  OF  PERSONS. 

Safe  keeping,  account  intoxication 717 

Investigation 289 

Vagrancy 99 

Disturbing  the  peace 71 

Drunk  and  disturbing  the  peace 37 

Runaway  boy 32 

Violating  traffic  ordinance 28 

Demented 27 

Occupying  room  for  immoral  purposes 9 

Soliciting  on  street 9 

Runaway  girl 8 

No  license  tag 7 
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Maintaining  a nuisance 6 

Doing  business  without  a license 5 

Gambling 4 

Careless  driving 4 

Exposing  person 3 

Using  mails  to  defraud 2 

Swindling 2 

All  other  offenses 17 


Total  arrests 1,375 


The  total  number  of  arrests  in  the  district  during  the  past  year 
was  13,501,  or  1.03  arrests  for  each  of  the  12,103  persons  living  in 
the  district.  This,  however,  does  not  indicate  the 
Residence  of  general  population  of  the  district  to  be  criminals, 
Offenders.  for  most  of  the  persons  arrested  were  “hoboes”  or 
“floaters.”  The  places  of  residence  of  365  of  those 
arrested  in  the  “wettest  block”  were  recorded  as  being  in  Kansas 
City  and  1,010  outside  of  the  city.  It  is  the  portion  of  the  city 
nearest  the  terminals  of  transportation — steam,  water  and  electricity 
— and  is  the  haven  of  the  floating  population. 

The  Northwest  District  is  the  worst  in  the  city  for  vice,  crime, 
vagrancy,  juvenile  delinquency,  the  social  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst 
for  bad  housing  conditions.  Lawlessness  is  more 
Contiguous  abundant  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Of  the 
to  Misery.  31,271  arrests  made  last  year  in  the  58  square  miles 
of  the  entire  city’s  area,  13,501  were  made  in  the  4 
square  miles  area  of  this  district.  That  is,  43  per  cent  of  all  the 
arrests  were  made  in  6 per  cent  of  the  territory.  The  parole  depart- 
ment records  show  1,469  court  convictions  for  the  past  year  in  this 
dictrict,  and  167  persons  were  on  parole  who  resided  here.  On 
account  of  the  transitory  character  of  the  men  on  parole  in  this 
section,  this  method  of  correction  is  not  as  successful  here  as  it  is 
in  the  residence  portions  of  the  city. 

The  lodging  house  district,  with  its  four  thousand  homeless  men, 
occupies  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  forty-seven  bawdy  houses 
discussed  above. 

There  are  616  saloons  in  Kansas  City.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  these  are  located  in  this  4 square  miles  area ; or  in 
other  words,  31  per  cent  of  all  the  saloons  are  in  6 per  cent  of  the 
territory.  There  are  practically  no  churches,  nor  schools  and  few 
other  socializing  agencies. 

The  facts  outlined  above  comprise  an  accumulation  of  anti- 
social conditions  unparalelled  in  any  other  section  of  the  city.  The 
entire  district  is  a plague  spot,  which  to  correct,  will  require  heroic 
measures,  fearlessly  and  faithfully  administered  through  a long 
period  of  time. 


NORTH  SIDE  DISTRICT. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Eighth  Street,,  on  the 
east  by  Highland,  on  the  north  by  the  river  and  on  the  west  by 
Locust  Street.  The  area  is  two  square  miles,  much  of  the  land 
being  taken  up  by  railroads,  mills  and  factories.  All  of  the  land  is 
below  the  level  of  Eighth  Street  and  is  cut  by  three  irregular 
ravines,  Belvedere  between  Troost  and  Forest,  and  another  section 
between  Tracy  and  Lydia,  where  Lydia  Avenue  is  about  50  feet 
below  Independence  Ave.  The  largest  depression  is  Hick’s  Hollow 
at  the  rear  of  Mercy  Hospital.  These  hollows  are  not  paved, 
neither  are  Third  and  Fourth  Streets  nor  Linden  and  Laurel. 

POPULATION. 

Total  population 14,710 

Male 8,075 

Female 6,635 

Native  white,  native  parentage 4,524 

Native  white,  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 3,269 

Foreign  born  white 3,520 

Negro • • v 3,392 

Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 5 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria 47 

Belgium 87 

Canada 57 

Denmark 19 

England 86 

Germany 257 

Greece 24 

Hungary 13 

Ireland 137 

Italy 1,773 

Russia 803 

Scotland 23 

Sweden 28 

Switzerland 12 

Other  foreign  countries 154 

MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Total  number 5,398 

Native  white — native  parentage 1.760 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage 489 

Foreign-born  white 1,705 

Naturalized 698 

Negro 1,429 

ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  10  years  old  and  over 11,903 

Number  illiterate 1,352 
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Illiterate  males  of  voting  age 

Total  number  6 to  20  years,  inclusive 
Number  attending  school 


584 

3,574 

2,761 


North  Side  District. 


DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Dwellings,  number 

Families,  number ’ . ’ ] ’ 


2,116 

3,370 


The  people  of  this  district  have  diversified  language,  customs 
and  religions. 

. There  are  two  Protestant  churches  for  white  people  in  the  dis- 
trict, having  a membership  of  408  and  29  respectively. 


MHO 
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THE  ITALIANS. 

There  are  1,773  foreign  born  Italians  and  about  2,000  native 
born  in  this  district.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  them  are  Catholics 
and  attend  the  Holy  Rosary  Church  in  the  center  of  the  district. 
For  the  most  part  their  children  attend  the  public  school,  the  greater 
number  going  to  the  Karnes.  The  Washington  has  its  share  and 
the  Emerson  quite  a sprinkling.  The  two  parochial  schools,  the 
Holy  Rosary  and  the  St.  John’s,  are  patronized  by  the  younger 
children.  Not  more  than  half  a dozen  are  found  in  the  High  Schools 
at  any  one  time.  The  Italians  are  a thrifty  people.  All  ranks  of 
life  are  represented  in  their  colony  and  the 
Retarded  people  are  able  to  carry  on  business  transac- 

Americanization.  tions  through  their  own  banker  and  lawyer,  to 
patronize  their  own  physicians,  druggists  and 
merchants  or  shop-keepers,  and  to  subscribe  for  papers  printed  in 
their  own  language.  They  also  have  the  care  and  ministrations  of 
their  own  priests.  The  majority  are  unskilled  laborers  and  hucks- 
ters, but  the  number  of  artisans  is  increasing.  This  living  in  a 
colony,  of  course,  lessens  the  neccessity  for  acquiring  our  language 
quickly,  and  helps  them  to  cling  to  their  own  customs.  Besides,  our 
language  is  so  different  from  theirs  that  it  is  very  hard  to  acquire 
it  and  our  institutions  and  methods  of  administering  public  affairs 
differ  so  greatly  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  that  to  get  true 
ideas  of  American  life  is  difficult.  To  make  hardships  harder,  their 
environment  is  changed  from  the  peaceful  life  of  the  country  and 
small  town  to  the  turmoil  of  a very  conjested  part  of  our  city.  The 
majority  worked  on  farms  at  home  and  this  accounts  for  their 
having  no  trade.  Although  they  practised  great  frugality,  they  were 
not  able  to  save  enough  to  become  farmers  here,  the  work  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted.  But  their  lessons  in  frugality  stand  them  in 
good  play,  as  their  American  employers  are  usually  afflicted  with 
conscientious  scruples  against  paying  them  the  same  wages  they 
pay  American  citizens.  Since  the  unskilled  American  laborer  is 
not  over-paid,  it  follows  that  the  Italian  is  underpaid.  $1.35  and 
$1.10  per  day  is  all  they  get  in  some  occupations  where  they  work 
by  gangs  composed  of  men  who  do  not  know  our  language.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  we  now  blame  him  for  crowding  his  large  family 
into  the  small,  unhealthful  rooms  of  a North  End  tenement,  for 
living  below  our  standard,  and  for  allowing  his  boys  to  evade  the 
school  laws  in  order  to  earn  money  and  his  girls  to  do  the  same  to 
help  at  home.  It  is  true  that  many  Italians  have  little  or  no  school 
education  themselves  and  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  need  of 
it  for  children  who  must  later  compete  with  Americans  in  earning 
a living. 

In  spite  of  small  dwellings  in  the  old  country,  their  out-door 
life  in  a mild  climate,  together  with  their  exceedingly  high  standard 
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morality,  has  given  them  rugged  constitutions  to 
A Rugged  transmit  to  their  children,  who  thrive  on  a simple  diet 
People.  and  arc  chubby  and  rosy-cheeked  and  more  healthful 
than  others  in  the  same  insanitary  portion  of  our  city. 
| jut  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  another  generation,  living  in 
tenements  with  rear  houses  and  barns  on  the  end  of  the  lot,  can 
keen  \ ig(  irons  and  strong.  If  we  wish  them  to  maintain  their  present 
standard  of  efficiency,  we  must  enact  and  enforce  better  housing 
and  sanitary  laws  and  give  these  laborers  an  adequate  wage. 


Tenements  in  “Little  Italy.” 

In  the  North  Side  District  there  are  23  factories  and  mills,, 
employing  all  the  way  from  1 to  75  laborers  and  making  everything 
from  patent  medicine,  ice  cream,  flour  and  other  food 
Industrial.  to  such  useful  articles  as  paper,  wooden  boxes  and 
agricultural  implements. 

The  number  of  residents  in  the  district  working  in  factories 
seems  to  have  little  connection  with  the  number  employed  in  these 
places,  for  the  American  women  and  girls  often  work  in  factories 
outside  the  district.  Negroes  are  to  be  counted  out  of  factory  work, 
excepting  the  few  in  the  packing  house,  and  Italian  women  and 
girls  rarely  work  outside  their  homes,  and  the  men  generally  work 
in  gangs  where  a knowledge  of  our  language  is  not  needed.  Or  if 
they  have  acquired  a knowledge  of  English,  they  are  no  longer 
laborers  but  hucksters  or  small  proprietors  or  mechanics. 

There  are  no  parasites  among  the  Italians.  All  work.  If  the 
laborer  imagines  that  he  can  pick  up  gold  in  the  streets  of  America, 
he  soon  finds  that  he  cannot,  and  uncomplainingly 
An  Industrious  earns  a bare  subsistance  for  his  large  family  by 
People.  the  most  strenuous  exertion.  His  wife  is  thrifty 

and  contented.  She  works  hard.  Her  one 
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recreation  and  extravangence  consists  in  crocheting  lace — some- 
times to  the  detriment  of  her  housekeeping.  However,  there  is  more 
disorder  than  real  uncleanliness  in  the  Italian  home.  The  Italian 
wife  never  seems  to  envy  more  prosperous  and  better  dressed 
neighbors.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  religious  scruples, 
divorces,  separations  and  desertions  are  rare  occurrences. 

The  home  life  of  the  Italian  is  not  always  as  happy  as  it  should 
be.  The  household  duties  for  a large  family  keep  the  mother  con- 
stantly at  home  where  she  remains  Italian  in  cus- 
Home  Life.  toms,  ideas  and  in  language.  Her  children  in  school 
and  on  the  street  learn  another  language  and  other 
ways.  They  act  as  her  guide  and  as  her  interpreter  and  come  to 
think  themselves  much  wiser  than  she.  This  is  tragic.  The  larger 
boys,  in  particular,  often  look  upon  both  parents  as  old-fashioned, 
hence  they  do  not  heed  their  advice.  Besides  this,  cramped  quar- 
ters cause  the  boys  and  sometimes  the  men  to  seek  pleasure  away 
from  home — in  the  pool  hall  or  the  saloon — simply  because  there  is 
no  better  place  for  them  to  go.  Then,  too,  parents  in  their  hard 
struggle  to  support  a large  family,  allow  little  lads,  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  to  earn  thirty  or  forty  cents  a day  selling  papers  on  the 
street,  a calling  not  only  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  but  extra 
hazardous  to  morals.  Idle  time  is  employed  in  using  bad  language, 
fighting  with  competitors,  tormenting  new  comers  in  the  profession, 
or  in  inventing  tales  which  will  draw  nickles  instead  of  pennies 
from  patrons.  In  fact,  street  trades  wholly  unfit  boys  for  an  occu- 
pation of  skill  or  dignity  in  after  life.  Very  young  boys  are  hired 
out  to  hucksters  to  ride  on  their  wagons  all  day,  for  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  per  day.  Robbed  of  play  and  of  childish  sport 
during  vacation,  these  children  often  return  to  school  stolid  and 
sullen  in  the  fall.  A vocational  or  trade  school  would  be  of  great 
assistance  here.  Both  parents  and  children  would  appreciate  this 
as  the  majority  do  not  care  for  a literary  education. 

At  present  there  are  two  parochial  and  four  public  schools  in 
the  district,  the  total  enrollment  being  2,761.  520  of  these  are  in 

the  colored  public  school,  1,841  in  the  white  public 
Educational,  school  and  400  in  the  parochial  schools.  Of  the 
1,841  pupils  in  the  Karnes,  Washington  and  Emer- 
son, 1,022  are  Italians,  537  Jews  and  292  are  Americans,  including 
a few  having  Irish,  English,  German  or  Swedish  parents. 

If  we  have  an  “Italian  problem,”  it  is  how  to  overcome  ignor- 
ance. The  schools  will  do  that  for  the  children,  but  it  educates  them 
away  from  their  parents ; hence,  the  parents  must  be  educated,  too, 
by  night  school,  by  libraries,  by  public  lectures,  illustrated  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  understand  but  little  English.  In  New  York 
classes  in  Italian  have  been  opened  for  children,  for  by  teaching 
boys  and  girls  the  beautiful  Italian  language,  a new  respect  grows 
for  the  parent  who  knew  the  language  so  well. 


h,  c >ur  cit\.  we  need  an  agency  which  will  help  the  parents  to 
learn  0ur  ways,  and  in  turn  will  help  them  to  teach  us  their  ideas 
of  thrift,  of  close  supervision  of  young  people  and 

Social  other  wholesome  lessons.  This  same  agency — a 

Settlement  college  settlement  or  educational  institute — should 

Work  Needed,  provide  social  life  for  the  whole  community.  The 

men  often  belong  to  lodges  which  have  a good 
meeting  place  in  the  Holy  Rosary  Hall.  A number  of  young  men 
belong1  to  the  Italian  Progressive  Club.  This  club  maintains  a 
gvmnasium  and  a reading  room  open  every  evening.  Two  young 
people’s  clubs  meet  at  the  Karnes  School.  But  these  places  are 
inadequate. 

The  Italians  themselves  are  conscious  of  the  need  of  a social 
center  as  was  plainly  shown  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1912, 
when  following  a course  of  lectures  on  public  health,  the  rights  of 
citizens,  etc.,  the  whole  community  petitioned  the  Board  of  Educa- 


The  Pool  in  Washington  Square. 

tion  for  a new  school  house  equipped  for  social  work.  They  ended 
by  stating  that  the  Italian  vote  would  be  for  the  school  bonds, 
provided  they  should  have  a new  and  finely  equipped  building. 
Americanization  of  one  sort  has  taken  place  rapidly.  A public 
school  building  will  supplement,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of  a 
social  settlement  which  should  be  undenominational  in  character  in 
order  to  reach  all  people. 

Through  the  influence  of  a settlement,  they  will  develop  less 
love  for  accumulating  money  and  a greater  willingness  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  keep  their 
Making.  . children  in  school.  They  will  learn  that  the  good 

Good  Citizens,  name  of  Italy  does  not  demand  that  they  refuse 
evidence  against  the  few  criminals  among  them, 
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but  rather  that  they  show  themselves  good  citizens  by  delivering 
these  outlaws  to  justice.  They  will  learn  that  health  demands  more 
sanitary  surroundings  than  they  now  have  and  a greater  degree  of 
cleanliness. 

If  “going  to  America”  has  become  one  of  the  leading  Italian 
occupations,  then  cultivating  the  talents  of  the  “most  gifted”  people 
of  Europe  should  become  a leading  American  occupation ; giving 
children  of  ditch  diggers  and  track  layers  a chance  to  develop  their 
full  possibilities  is  a business  enterprise  worthy  the  consideration 
of  patriotic  Americans,  since  we  as  a nation  are  woefully  lacking  in 
the  art  and  music  instinct,  in  which  they  are  known  to  excel. 

THE  NEGROES. 

The  3,392  negroes  of  this  district  are  found  along  Lydia  Ave. 
and  the  section  to  the  east,  they  also  occupy  alley  houses  on  all 
streets,  live  in  all  the  ravines  and  on  sections  of  all  the  streets  in 


Garrison  Square  Park  House — The  Only  Social  Center  in  a Park. 

the  district.  One  alley  full  of  negro  tenements  is  known  as  Cottage 
Lane.  With  the  exception  of  physicians  and  ministers  no  colored 
men  of  the  professional  class  dwell  here ; a few  proprietors,  under- 
takers, barbers  and  restaurant,  rooming  house,  and  pool  hall  keepers 
are  to  be  found  along  Independence  Ave.  A few  men  own  their 
teams.  The  majority  have  nothing  but  their  hands  with  which  to 
earn  a living.  Too  often  the  women  supplement  the  men’s  wages  by 
working  away  from  home  to  the  neglect  of  their  families.  Because 
of  this,  many  children  fail  to  attend  school  regularly  and  many 
little  girls  are  led  from  the  path  of  virtue  during  the  mother’s 
absence.  There  is  a Day  Nursery  on  Lydia.  It  is  crowded,  but 
many  other  children  ought  to  be  there. 

There  are  4 Baptist,  1 African  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  3 missions  among  the  negroes.  They  have  1,206  members.  There 
are  some  social  features  connected  with  these,  but  not 
Churches,  enough  to  compete  with  saloons  and  pool  halls  and 
dens  of  vice.  There  are  no  fraternal  organizations  for 
the  colored  in  the  North  End. 
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There  is  a Parents’  and  Teachers’  Union  at  the  Garrison  School 
composed  of  the  most  earnest  colored  people  of  the  district.  They 
not  only  strive  for  self-improvement,  but  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  neighbors  and  their  neighbors’  children. 

Garrison  Square  is  about  to  become  a social  and  recreational 
center  for  the  negroes  of  the  district.  Last  summer  a supei visor 
for  the  playground  was  sent  there  for  the  month  of 
New  Club  August.  But  the  place  was  unadorned  and  unattrac- 
House.  tive.  Now  the  Park  Board  is  erecting  a Club  House, 
which  is  to  contain  an  auditorium,  reading  and  club 
rooms,  shower  baths  and  a gymnasium.  Since  the  absence  of  bath 
tubs  in  the  homes  is  universal  and  since  there  is  such  a dearth  of 
wholesome  recreation  for  the  colored  people  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  it  is  a great  boon  to  them.  It  will  become  both  an  intellectual 
and  a recreational  center. 

The  problems  to  be  worked  out  here  are  manifold,  the  inculca- 
tion of  habits  of  thrift,  of  respect  for  the  marriage  tie,  the  housing 
of  young  people,  coming  from  moral  homes  in  country 
Problems.  towns  away  from  the  gangs  they  meet  in  the  boarding 
houses  and  tenements,  and  the  building  up  of  the  new 
social  center.  Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  is  how  to  help  the  self- 
respecting  colored  man  to  find  a fit  habitation  at  reasonable  rent, 
or  reasonable  purchase  price. 

RUSSIANS. 

There  are  about  2,000  foreign  and  native  born  Russians  in 
this  district.  They  are  thrifty  like  the  Italians.  Many  become 
hucksters,  more  are  merchants ; the  laborers  have,  as  a rule,  some 
good  trade.  They  are  shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
etc.  They  hold  the  Jewish  faith  and  have  a synagogue  on  Admiral 
Boulevard  and  Tracy.  Their  children  all  attend  the  public  schools, 
the  Washington  and  the  Emerson.  Besides  this  they  patronize  the 
night  schools  at  the  Central  High  School  and  at  the  Jewish  Educa- 
tional Institute.  Many  boys  and  girls  attend  the  high  school,  as 
Jewish  parents  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children.  Contrary  to  the  Italian  custom,  girls  work  in  fac- 
tories and  clerk  in  stores — in  some  few  cases  this  causes  them  to 
break  away  from  parental  authority  as  the  boys  do. 

The  Jewish  Educational  Institute  is  their  social  center.  It 
provides  a night  school,  gymnasium,  reading  room,  kindergarten 
and  playground.  It  gives  the  young  people  a place  for  dances  and 
other  social  gatherings.  It  offers  concerts  and  lectures  of  the 
highest  type.  In  short,  it  carries  on  the  usual  work  of  a high  class 
social  settlement. 

Many  Jewish  children  also  attend  clubs  and  classes  at  the 
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Institutional  Church,  which  shows  how  anxious  the  parents  are  for 
their  children  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  improvement. 

They  have  two  synagogues  in  the  district  with  a membership 
of  about  550.  Others  in  the  district  go  to  synagogues  farther  away. 

DELINQUENCY. 

A study  of  arrest  cards  for  women  in  this  district  between 
January  and  July  showed  that  24  white  and  117  colored  women  had 
been  arrested.  21  of  the  white  women  were  American, 
Arrests.  2 were  Austrians  and  1 was  Russian;  15  were  arrested 
for  vagrancy  and  street  soliciting  and  7 for  drunkenness. 
56  of  the  colored  women  were  arrested  for  vagrancy  and  soliciting 
on  the  street,  5 for  drunkenness,  56  for  various  charges — fighting, 
stealing,  “talking  back,”  etc. 

Of  the  174  men  who  were  paroled,  11  were  Italians,  7 Russian 
Jews,  45  White  Americans,  107  Negroes,  1 Mexican,  2 Syrian  and 
1 German. 

Paroles.  Of  the  Italians,  two  boys  were  arrested  for  petty 

thefts,  2 others  on  complaint  of  their  parents  for  loafing 
in  pool  halls.  6 Italians  were  arrested  for  wife  beating  and  1 for 
non-support  of  wife  and  child.  The  two  Syrians  were  both  arrested 
for  wife  beating.  The  six  Russians  were  arrested  for  non-support, 
2 for  wife  beating.  Eighteen  white  Americans  were  arrested  for 
non-support,  the  most  of  them  being  drunkards — some  were  de- 
serters; 13  for  drunkenness  and  disturbing  the  peace;  14  for  charges 
of  petty  theft,  bad  company  and  vagrancy.  Thirty-five  negroes 
were  arrested  for  non-support ; 25  for  stealing ; 23  for  fighting ; 23 
for  drunkenness,  immorality  and  many  other  offenses. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS. 

There  were  67  social  center  meetings  held  in  the  district  last 
year,  not  including  the  mother’s  meetings  each  month  at  the  Garri- 
son. Twenty-seven  of  these  were  large  gatherings  to 
General  see  moving  pictures,  to  listen  to  concerts  and  lectures. 

Meetings.  The  four  public  school  buildings  and  the  Holy  Rosary 

Hall  were  used.  Some  of  our  most  public-spirited  cit- 
izens have  addressed  audiences  here,  among  them  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  Judge  McCune,  Judge  Porterfield,  Mr.  L.  A.  Halbert,  Judge 
Bland,  Dr.  DeLamater  and  Mr.  Chas.  Sumner.  There  were  also 
popular  discussions,  in  which  it  was  learned  that  the  citizens  of  the 
North  Side  are  just  as  desirous  for  paved  streets,  efficient  service 
from  the  garbage  wagons  and  for  a suppression  of  vice  as  are  the 
citizens  of  other  districts.  One  Italian  laborer,  who  was  appointed 
on  a committee  to  ask  the  Board  of  Education  for  a new  and  modern 
school  house,  summed  up  this  sentiment  when  he  said:  “We  want 

our  children  to  grow  up  and  be  good  citizens,  too.”  The  Board  has 
purchased  the  land  south  of  Washington  Square  for  the  new  build- 
ing, which  they  promise  to  make  suitable  for  night  school,  evening 
clubs,  gymnasium,  reading  room,  etc. 
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The  success  of  the  club  meetings  carried  on  in  the  old-fashioned 
Karnes  school  show  how  such  a building  will  be  appreciated.  The 
orchestra,  composed  of  boys  14  and  15  years  old,  has  been 
Clubs.  a great  success.  They  are  indebted  to  the  Ladies  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  others  for  second  hand  instruments  and  to 
the  Jenkins  Music  Company  for  repairing  them  at  very  modest  prices. 

‘ The  boys  have  not  only  practiced  in  the  evening,  but  at  the  noon 
hour.  They  first  played  in  public  on  the  afternoon  of  April  19, 
. ..  when  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was 

Italian  celebrated.  The  Elizabeth  Benton  Chapter  of  the  D. 

Orchestra.  ^ ^ presented  the  school  with  a beautiful  portrait  of 
Washington.  The  orchestra  responded  with  Yankee  Doodle  and 
America. 

The  Italian  Choral  Club  is  composed  of  graduates  and  ex- 
pupils of  the  school  as  well  as  several  of  the  teachers.  It  not  only 
gives  the  young  people  a chance  to  develop  their  musical  ability,  but 
makes  a pleasant  social  evening.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  both 
principal  and  teachers  has  made  work  at  the  Karnes  a success. 

The  orchestra  formed  by  the  colored  boys  at  the  Garrison  has 
also  been  a success.  The  chorus  there  had  to  be  given  up  because 
the  night  school  grew  so  large  that  every  room  hav- 
Colored  ing  electric  lights  had  to  be  used.  The  young  colored 

Orchestra.  men  of  the  neighborhood  “signed  up”  for  a manual 

training  class  themselves  and  got  it.  That  and  the  lit- 
erary classes  probably  did  as  much  good  as  a club,  but  another  year 
we  hope  for  both.  Once  a month  a picture  show  and  a lecture  were 
given,  the  best  being  the  celebration  of  Lincoln’s  birthday. 

The  attendance  upon  the  manual  training  class  at  the  Washing- 
ton was  also  gratifying,  and  quite  a number  of  foreign  born  young 
people  struggled  there  with  the  intricacies  of  the  English  language 
three  nights  in  the  week. 

SPECIAL  UPLIFT  WORK. 

Among  other  special  features  of  the  North  Side  work  was  the 
celebration  of  Independence  day  on  Washington  Square.  The  San 
Luige  Band  played  our  national  airs  and  snatches  from 
Fourth  Italian  operas  equally  well.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  and 

of  July.  the  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Public.  Welfare  both 

spoke  to  the  throngs  on  the  Square,  mostly  Italians. 

The  Park  Board  was  induced  to  provide  music  here  one  even- 
ing a week  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  to  place  electric 
lights  on  Garrison  Square  and  to  provide  for  a playground  super- 
visor the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

A night  school  was  opened  for  Italians  at  the  Emerson  in  the 
spring  of  1912.  The  next  winter  upon  the  request  of  the  District 
Superintendent  and  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
Night  School.  district,  night  schools  were  opened  in  both  the 
Washington  and  the  Garrison  Schools.  The  man- 
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ual  training  departments  of  each  were  especially  well  attended  and 
indicate  a need  for  vocational  or  trade  schools. 

“Legal  Suggestions,”  compiled  by  the  Free  Legal  Aid  Depart- 
ment, was  translated  into  Italian  by  Rev.  Charles  Delbecchi  and  was 
published  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  order 
Italian  to  familiarize  the  people  with  our  laws.  We  discov- 

Literature.  ered  that  the  book  was  read  when  a Probation  Officer 
told  of  a small  ragged  boy  who  came  to  the  Detention 
Home  to  inform  him  that  his  father  had  died  the  night  before  and 
that  he  wanted  a widow’s  pension  for  his  mother.  He  opened  the 
book  and  pointed  out  the  paragraph. 

The  greater  part  of  the  month  of  December  was  given  to  the 
investigation  of  applicants  to  the  Mayor’s  Christmas  Tree  Associa- 
tion, the  Good  Fellows  and  the  Raggedy  Stockings 
Christmas.  Brigade.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  Italian  fami- 
lies received  Mayor’s  Christmas  Tree  Baskets,  129 
negro  families  and  75  others  received  Mayor’s  Christmas  Tree 
Baskets;  25  colored  families  and  75  Italians  received  Christmas 
dinners  from  the  Elks.  The  Institutional  Church  sent  out  dinners 
to  fifty  others  besides  gifts  to  about  300  club  members.  The  records 
of  the  Good  Fellows  were  never  completed,  but  a number  of  people 
received  toys,  clothing  and  other  help.  They  may  have  duplicated 
the  other  work  in  some  cases.  While  a number  of  widows  and  sick 
persons  needed  aid,  many  others  who  should  be  self-sustaining  took 
their  first  step  toward  beggary.  A large  number  of  applicants 
evinced  very  unlovely  traits  of  character.  More  might  have  been 
given  to  some,  and  the  list  made  smaller. 

The  results  of  housing  work  done  in  this  district  will  be  re- 
ported elsewhere.  There  is  a slow  and  gradual  improvement.  Five 
old  tenements  have  been  demolished  by  the  order  of 
Housing.  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  The  fire  fiend  has  even 
a better  record.  Other  buildings  have  been  remodeled, 
and  about  thirty  new  tenements  and  apartment  houses  built.  East 
Third  street  and  Belvedere,  with  its  thirty-six  families  to  one  hydrant, 
and  other  plague  spots  remain  unchanged.  The  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality is  still  high  and  the  white  plague  has  an  impregnable  fortress 
from  which  it  scatters  disease  throughout  the  city. 


WEST  SIDE  DISTRICT. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The  district  known  as  the  West  Side  has  the  following  boun- 
daries : 

North — Eighth  street. 

East — Main  street. 

South — Kansas  City  Belt  Railroad. 

West — West  Terrace  Park,  Allen  avenue,  and  railroad  yard. 

The  west  portion  is  hilly,  thus  furnishing  a ready  excuse  for  the 
lack  of  paved  streets,  inadequate  garbage  collections  and  unsanitary 
houses.  In  a survey  made  last  year  there  were  found  to  be  twenty- 
five  vaults  not  connected  with  sewers  in  a small  district  bounded  by 
Twenty-third  street  on  the  north,  Twenty-fourth  on  the  south,  Ter- 
race on  the  west  and  West  Prospect  on  the  east. 

POPULATION. 

The  Thirteenth  census  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1910, 
shows  the  following  statistics  : 


Total  population 16,018 

Male 8,591 

Female 4,727 

Native  white  parentage 9,595 

Foreign  or  mixed  parentage 3,383 

Negro 1,757 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 28 

Total  number  voting  age 4,663 

Of  which  524  were  Negro. 

Illiterate  males,  voting  age 117 

Total  number  of  minors,  6-20 3,359 

Total  number  in  school,  6-20 1,625 


From  the  last  two  figures  we  see  there  were  1,734  between  the 
ages  of  6 and  20  out  of  school  during  1910.  This  condition  is  much 
improved  at  present,  as  2,938  children  attended  the  schools  within 
the  district  during  the  past  winter. 


FOREIGN-BORN. 


Austria 

Canada 

109 

Belgium 

Denmark  

37 

England 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Russia 
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Scotland 5j 

Sweden ’ ' ’ 399 

Switzerland ’ 17 

others ; ;;;;;; ; ; gj 


TotaI 1,767 


SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  elementary  schools,  loca- 
tion and  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1912: 

SCHOOL.  LOCATION.  NO.  OF  PUPILS. 

Adams 24th  and  Mercier 505 
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Franklin 

14th  and  Washington 

707 

Switzer 

18th  and  Madison 

Webster 

17th  and  Wyandotte 

468 

Lathrop 

620 

2,938 

The  last  named  is  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
industrial  school  and  many  new  principles  are  being  worked  out 
here. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Adams  School  has  maintained  night 
classes.  During  the  past  year  an  enrollment  of  140  was  reached, 
of  whom  40  were  Mexicans  and  4 were  Greeks. 

Last  year  two  schools,  the  Adams  and  the  Switzer,  were  open 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  social  centers,  where  moving  pictures 
and  lectures  were  held.  Special  mention  should  be 
Free  Public  made  of  the  Switzer  School,  where  two  boys’  clubs 
Recreation,  were  organized  with  a membership  in  one  of  14,  in 
the  other  26;  the  one  meeting  once  a week,  the 
other  three  times.  Both  were  under  supervision  of  a man.  Part 
of  the  evening  was  spent  in  discussion  of  events  of  current  inter- 
est and  the  remainder  in  the  gymnasium. 

Another  feature  in  the  Switzer  School  is  its  branch  public 
library.  The  library  is  open  to  the  public  four  afternoons  of  each 
week — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Its  average 
monthly  circulation  for  the  past  year  has  been  800,  and  the  circu- 
lation in  the  winter  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  summer.  A char- 
acteristic thing  about  this  library  is  that  practically  all  the  reading 
is  done  by  children.  The  circulation  among  the  adults  is  very  small. 

CHURCHES. 

The  churches  within  this  district  number  18,  three  of  which 
are  colored.  These  include  practically  all  the  leading  denominations. 
Several  Swedish  Churches,  a Norwegian  Church,  a Greek  Catholic 
Church,  and  two  or  three  others  draw  the  larger  per  cent  of  their 
membership  and  congregation  from  the  city  at  large. 

The  church  membership  is  approximately  7,585,  of  which  3,500 
are  Catholics.  The  Protestant  Sunday  School  membership  is  ap- 
proximately 1,290. 

DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 1,157 

Catholic 3,500 

Congregational 300 

Christian 128 

Episcopal ! 1,000 

Hellenic  Orthodox 200 

Latter  Day  Saint 160 

Lutheran 694 

Methodist / 446 


Total 


7,585 
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There  were  in  Kansas  City,  according  to  the  last  census  report, 
2,158  Swedes.  While  these  Swedes  are  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  city,  there  is  a much  larger  number  located  within  this  dis- 
trict than  any  other  one  district.  And  practically  all  of  the  Swedish 
churches  are  found  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which  is  the  only  Greek  church  in 
the  city,  is  situated  at  Fifteenth  and  Broadway,  just  to  the  south 
of  that  section  of  the  city  where  the  Greeks  are  congested. 

Two  churches  in  particular  should  be  mentioned  as  doing  much 
effective,  well-organized  neighborhood  work.  These  are  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  415  West  Thirteenth  street,  and  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  The  great  need  of  such 
work  is  obvious  to  those  who  simply  glance  at  this  district.  The 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  extends  its  neighborhood  work  in  various 
directions.  It  maintains  a kindergarten  with  70  children  enrolled  and 
a daily  attendance  of  50.  Various  activities  are  provided  for  boys 
and  girls  according  to  their  ages.  Eighty  girls  are  organized  into 
three  societies  meeting  regularly.  Here  cooking  and  sewing  are 
taught,  and  for  recreation  dancing  indulged  in.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  this  church  there  is  an  organization  of  Boy  Scouts  with  20 
members,  and  still  another  organization  of  younger  boys  with  18 
members.  Recreation  takes  the  form  of  story-telling,  games,  drills, 
hikes  and  field  meets.  Another  valuable  activity  within  this  church 
is  a Mother's  Club.  Mothers  need  to  come  together  and  to  discuss 
problems  of  vital  interest  to  their  families. 

A milk  depot,  so  necessary  for  families  with  small  children,  is 
being  installed  and  a dispensary  is  already  located  here.  Examina- 
tions, especially  of  eyes  and  teeth,  are  made  three  mornings  of  each 
week. 

Such  an  institution  with  its  various  social  endeavors  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises  is  indeed  a force  for  social  betterment  in  this 
over-crowded  community. 

The  second  church  whose  function  seems  to  go  beyond  that  of 
a purely  religious  nature  is  the  First  Baptist  Church.  In  this  section 
of  shifting  population,  where  so  many  mothers  are  employed 
throughout  the  day,  a day  nursery  is  established  where  the  mothers, 
who  pay  the  nominal  sum  of  five  cents  daily,  leave  their  children. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1913,  the  aggregate  number  of  325  days’ 
care  for  children  were  given.  Two  meals,  one  at  10  a.  m.  and  the 
other  at  2 p.  m are  served  to  these  children. 

Great  is  the  need  in  this  district  of  a parlor  or  club  room  where 
the  girls  may  entertain.  In  this  church  building  is  a social  center 
room  where  about  80  girls  are  organized  into  three  clubs  which  meet 
at  least  three  times  a week. 

PHILANTHROPIC  AGENCIES. 

The  Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society  Nursery  is  a neighbor- 
hood house  at  2340  West  Prospect  Place.  This  nursery  meets  the 
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needs  of  the  Southwest  Boulevard  district.  Children  from  2 to  12 
years  of  age,  whose  mothers  are  employed  during  the  day,  have 
here  a place  to  stay.  It  maintains  a sewing  school  of  from  30  to  40 
girls.  A sub-station  library  is  also  located  here,  having  a monthly 
circulation  of  75  books.  These  books  are  read  mostly  by  children. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital  has  stationed  for  the  last  three  summers  a 
hospital  camp  and  clinic  at  Seventeenth  and  Madison.  In  this  camp 
are  eight  beds  used  for  the  sick  babies  of  the  vicinity.  These  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  just  passing  that  critical  period  of  the  second 
summer,  generally  remain  until  they  are  quite  well  again.  The  clinic 
is  open  every  afternoon  to  all  children  from  2 to  12  years  of  age. 

The  Provident  Association  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Mathews  and 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  by  Miss  Murray. 

RECREATION. 

Commercial  recreation  takes  several  different  forms.  No  form 
of  recreation  is  so  well  patronized  by  children  and  young  people, 
and  also  by  adults,  as  the  moving  picture  shows.  Within  this  dis- 
trict are  found  ten  motion  picture  theaters.  The  ventilation  in  a few 
of  these  is  good,  in  others  only  fair,  and  in  the  rest  it  is  bad.  The 
large  number  of  young  people  attending  these  picture  shows  make 
it  an  important  question  as  to  what  kind  of  pictures  are  shown  and 
the  impressions  made  on  the  youthful  mind.  Formerly  many  of  the 
pictures  shown  at  these  theaters  were  such  as  should  never  be  gazed 
at,  especially  by  children.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  Kansas  City  is 
being  met  by  the  censorship  of  films  by  the  Recreation  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Another  form  of  commercial  recreation  is  the  public  dance  hall. 
Eight  dance  halls,  excluding  Convention  Hall,  which  is  at  times  used 
for  dancing,  are  located  in  this  section  of  the  city.  Over  each  of 
these  halls  there  is  strict  supervision  of  dancing. 

A third  type  of  amusement  which  is  exceedingly  popular  to  a 
great  army  of  boys  and  young  men  is  pool  and  billiards.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  district  are  40  pool  halls  with  195  tables.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  game  has  been  exploited  in  connection  with  many  ob- 
jectionable features  in  some  of  these  pool  halls.  The  only  effective 
regulation  over  these  halls  is  by  license  power,  closing  them  when 
the  evidence  shows  them  to  be  improperly  conducted.  A pressing 
problem  of  this  district  is  the  2,938  children  in  school,  who  after 
school  and  during  the  summer  vacation  have  very  little  place  to  play, 
and  no  supervised  playground  at  all. 

CRIME. 

Convictions  during  this  past  year  within  this  district  aggre- 
gated 528 ; not  a large  number  compared  with  other  districts.  The 
section  showing  the  greatest  density  of  crime  and  delinquency  in- 
cludes the  streets  Wyandotte,  Broadway,  Washington,  Penn  and 
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Jefferson  between  Eighth  and  Sixteenth.  This  section  furnished  at 
least  one-third  of  the  cases  on  record.  The  number  of  persons  within 
this  district  on  parole  for  a part  or  for  the  whole  of  1912  was  198. 

POVERTY. 

There  were  680  different  charity  cases  here  during  the  year 
1912.  These  families  were  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  these  insti- 
tutions— the  Provident  Association,  the  General  Hospital,  the  Old 
City  Hospital,  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  Mercy  Hospital,  Swope 
Settlement,  the  Jewish  Educational  Institute  and  the  Mattie  Rhodes 
Memorial  Society.  In  98  cases  aid  was  given  more  than  once  during 
the  year.  The  section  receiving  the  most  aid  is  the  crowded  rooming 
house  district,  characterized  by  a very  shifting  population. 

HOUSE  INSPECTION. 

The  houses  present  four  grades.  Beginning  at  the  extreme 
western  boundary  we  have  the  negroes.  For  any  one  who  has 
studied  housing  conditions  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  this  is  the  worst. 
At  present  we  are  working  here.  The  houses  do  not  allow  the  in- 
mates even  common  decency.  Some  privies  are  without  doors, 
where  a house  is  even  allowed  such  a luxury.  Few  of  the  places 
have  any  kind  of  water  at  all.  The  greater  portion  of  drinking 
water  comes  from  a spring  which  on  examination  was  found  to  be 
absolutely  unlit  for  drinking  purposes.  The  other  alternative  is  to 
go  to  a nearby  saloon  for  water.  As  most  of  the  women  wash  for 
a livelihood  we  can  readily  see  the  extra  hardship  put  upon  them. 

Going  on  west  to  Circle  and  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-Fourth, 
we  find  Mexicans  living  with  their  families.  As  their  standard  of 
living  is  so  much  lower  than  ours,  the  landlord  keeps  them  feeling 
perfectly  at  home  by  lowering  the  standard  of  housing  to  that  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  Here  also  are  found  a few  Greeks. 
They  are  worse  off  than  the  Mexicans,  for  they  are  here  without 
their  wives.  Needless  to  say,  everything  is  filthy. 

The  next  grade  to  Summit  are  average  cottages.  Many  of  them 
are  without  modern  conveniences.  The  fourth  grade  are  the  large 
modern  houses,  many  of  which  are  now  converted  into  rooming 
and  light  housekeeping  places. 

The  last  census  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1910,  showed 
that  there  were  2,423  dwellings  and  3,690  families.  These  figures 
show  it  to  be  a densely  populated  district.  We  have  inspected  and 
tabulated  1,927  houses.  This  year  twenty  places  have  been  con- 
demned. 

.One  of  the  problems  of  this  district  is  the  unsuitable  rooming 
house.  In  the  section  bounded  by  Summit  and  Main  rooming  houses 
are  especially  prevalent.  In  the  report  of  1912  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement : “A  house  to  house  canvass  of  this  district  showed 
411  rooming  houses,  many,  in  fact,  nearly  all,  of  which  are  boarding 
houses  as  well.  The  rooms  total  2,880,  housing  3,557  lodgers. 
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“Of  the  411  rooming  houses  noted  above,  only  111  have  parlors 
or  reception  halls  in  which  the  roomers  may  receive  callers.  Thus 
there  are  300  of  these  rooming  houses  where  women  cannot  receive 
company  except  on  the  street,  at  the  park,  at  the  public  dance  hall 
or  some  such  substitute— unless,  perchance,  she  has  the  right  to 
entertain  company  in  her  own  room.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  district 
now  under  consideration  this  permission  is  almost  universally  given. 


Basement  and  Sub-Basement  Residences. 


This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  roomers  are  almost  universally 
inclined  to  be  improper  in  their  demeanor  toward  male  callers,  but 
it  does  mean  that  in  some  instances  such  is  the  case,  and  in  all  cases 
the  practice  is  vicious  with  direct  tendency  toward  evil.  There  is 
a tendency  for  men  and  women  rooming  in  the  same  house  to  be- 
come more  familiar  than  the  conventionalities  would  sanction.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  these  rooming  houses  have  rooms  for 
both  men  and  women ; only  fifty-three  are  limited  to  the  reception  of 
one  sex  only.” 
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In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
issued  1911,  in  the  article  on  the  ‘‘Social  Evil  in  Kansas  City,”  we 
read:  “Out  of  313  white  girls  able  to  state  definitely  where  they 

were  staying  at  the  time  of  their  first  act,  no  less  than  152,  or  more 
than  48  per  cent,  traced  it  to  a period  when  they  were  living  in  a 
rooming  or  boarding  house.”  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  A burn- 
ing need  of  this  section  of  the  city  is  a standardization  of  rooming 
houses.  There  should  be  provision  made  for  the  safety  of  both 
men  and  women  who  desire  places  in  which  to  room.  Particular 
mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  Girls’  Hotel,  the  Co-operative 
Boarding  Club  and  the  Jefferson  House,  which  supply  a much- 


Hillside  Tenement*,  Allen  Avenue. 

needed  want  by  furnishing  homes  having  high  standards.  The  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  on  file  certain  places  to  which 
they  recommend  those  desiring  rooms  on  this  side,  but  the  lists  in 
each  case  are  exceedingly  short.  What  we  need  most  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a “white  list"  which  takes  account  of  the  whole  boarding 
house  district  and  publicity  given  to  it. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  cities  where  recreation  centers 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  that  child  delinquency  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  these  localities.  At  present  we  have  at  our  hand  one 
opportunity — make  a greater  use  of  the  school  houses  for  pleasure. 
At  the  Switzer  School,  as  we  saw,  a small  beginning  was  made  this 
year.  Experience  there  has  shown  the  possibilities  of  the  wider 
use  of  the  school  plant.  The  use  of  school  buildings  outside  of 
school  hours  by  parents  and  adults  as  well  as  by  children  for  social 
and  educational  purposes  has  proved  where  tried  to  be  prolific  of 
good.  The  child  has  been  kept  from  the  street  and  evil  influences ; 
the  father  and  mother  have  become  interested  in  the  work  of  their 
children;  the  adult  by  means  of  lectures  and  debates  finds  himself 
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being  educated  in  a true  relation  to  society  and  community  interests. 
The  school  building  is  admirably  fitted  for  social  evenings.  Girls 
and  boys  can  there  obtain,  under  proper  direction,  wholesome  fun. 
That  is  what  the  young  people  here  are  seeking.  All  five  schools 
in  this  district  should  be  open  evenings  furnishing  various  social 
activities  for  sdults  and  children. 


SWOPE  SETTLEMENT  DISTRICT. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  district  extends  from  Main  Street  east  to  the  Paseo.  The 
northern  boundary  is  Eighth  Street,  and  the  south  is  Eighteenth 
Street  from  the  Paseo  to  Holmes  Street,  and  from  there  to  Main 
the  boundary  is  the  Belt  Line  tracks  (practically  Twentieth  Street). 

The  area  within  these  boundaries  is  approximately  one  square 
mile  and  lies  immediately  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  heart  of  the 
city.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  retail  shopping  district  is  in- 
cluded in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  district. 

As  to  topography,  there  are  no  hills  or  ravines,  though  the  sur- 
face is  all  more  or  less  undulating,  ranging  in  elevation  (above  the 
river  level)  from  43  feet  at  Twentieth  and  Walnut  to  243  feet  at 
Ninth  and  Troost.  With  the  exception  of  a few  blocks  in  the 
southwest  corner  the  streets  are  all  paved,  as  are  most  of  the  alleys. 
The  street  paving  is  about  half  asphalt  and  half  brick,  with  the 
asphalt  perhaps  a little  more  common.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  streets  is  only  fair,  though  considerable  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  months.  In  this  respect,  the  alleys  are  in 
very  fair  condition — not  only  those  which  are  paved,  but  the  others 
as  well.  In  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  this  district  are  about  on  a par  with  the  rest  in  the 
older  part  of  the  city.  Streets  only  passably  clean — alleys  much 
worse — and  a sewer  situation  little  short  of  disgraceful,  make  a 
situation  far  from  desirable. 

POPULATION. 


Total  population 27,189 

Male 14,009 

Female 13,180 

Native  white — native  parentage 16,980 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage 4,734 

Foreign-born  white 2,723 

Negro 2,737 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 15 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria 75 

Belgium 1 

Canada 144 

Denmark 37 

England 226 

Germany 601 

Greece 46 

Hungary 35 

Ireland 179 

Italy 47 

Russia 942 

Scotland 57 

Sweden 95 


36 

202 


2,723 


Z7tl  $T. 


MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Total  number 

vhite — native  parentage 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage 

Foreign-born  white 

Naturalized ] 

Negro.  


9,072 

5,483 

1,253 

1,391 

720 

935 
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ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Total  number  10  years  old  and  over 21,516 

Number  illiterate 529 

Illiterate  males  of  voting  age 202 

Total  number,  6 to  20  years,  inclusive 5,409 

Number  attending  school 2,934 

DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Dwellings,  number 4,486 

Families,  number 6,285 


The  total  number  of  people  in  the  district  is  27,189,  of  whom 
2,737,  or  about  10  per  cent,  are  negroes.  A total  of  2,723,  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  are  foreign  born  white  of  various 
nationalities.  There  are  942  foreign  born  Russians  who  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Jewish  faith.  While  not  definitely  limited  to 
certain  sections,  the  Jews  are  mainly  in  the  central  southern  part 
of  the  district ; and  the  negroes  in  the  southeastern,  though  there 
are  also  quite  a number  of  the  latter  in  the  southwest  corner  and 
also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tenth  and  Charlotte,  where  are  located 
the  two  largest  colored  churches  of  the  city  and  the  Lincoln  Ward 
School.  However,  colored  people  are  found  here  and  there  in  old 
buildings,  basements  and  alley  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  district. 
The  rest  of  the  people  are  practically  all  white  and  native  born.  In 
the  McClure  fiats  and  some  neighboring  shacks  down  near  the  rail- 
road tracks  are  some  Mexicans,  perhaps  200  in  number,  who  have, 
for  the  most  part,  come  to  Kansas  City  since  the  1910  census  and 
who  are  employed  by  the  Terminal  Company  in  railroad  construction 
work.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  low  civilization  and  tend 
to  complicate  the  social  conditions  in  this  section.  They  mingle  and 
cohabit  freely  with  the  negroes  of  lowest  type  and  frequently  get 
into  the  courts,  although  there  are  a few  good  citizens  among  them, 
and  occasionally  one  who  recognizes  the  value  of  the  night  schools. 
The  Germans,  Swedes  and  Irish  found  here  and  there  are  so  scat- 
tered as  to  constitute  no  community  influence  for  good  or  bad. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  Germans,  several  Russians  and  a 
small  residue  of  the  more  prosperous  people  in  the  north  and  east 
part  of  the  district,  practically  none  of  them 
Not  Home  Owners,  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  people  of  average  intelligence  and  some 
education,  though  high  school,  business  college,  or  even  ward  school 
graduates  are  largely  in  the  minority.  According  to  the  census  of 
1910,  there  were  only  529  illiterate  people  of  all  classes  in  the  dis- 
trict. Our  observation  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  are  more  than 
that  number. 


CHURCHES. 


Total  number  churches 25 

White 20 

Colored 5 
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)M  I NATION'S. 

MEMBERS. 

2.500.. 

, , . . 1.800. . 

Christian 

1,150.. 

Christian  Science.  . . . . 

848. . 

P ni  inn  1 

780.. 

Evangelical 

65 . . 

Gospel  Hall 

200.. 

Hebrew 

180.. 

Latter  Day  Saint 

....  386.. 

Methodist 

2,310. . 

Methodist,  South 

1,200.. 

Presbyterian,  North.  . 

700.. 

Presbyterian,  South.  . 

775.. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

400 

80 

. 450 

431 

215 

475 

175 

250 

210 

686 

600 

250 

300 


Total.  12,894 


4,522 


At  first  thought  these  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  almost 
45  per  cent  of  the  people  are  actively  engaged  in  church  work,  but, 
sad  to  sav,  such  is  not  the  case.  Religion  and  church  attendance 
play  but  small  part  in  the  lives  of  most  of  them.  Although  there 
are  twenty-five  churches  in  the  district,  very  few  of  them  draw 
their  congregations  from  the  local  territory.  That  the  local  com- 
munity is  not  influenced  largely  by  the  churches  is  shown  by  the 
small  Sunday  School  attendance  in  comparison  with  church  mem- 
bership. No  doubt  many  of  these  people  who  under  normal  con- 
ditions would  be  actively  united  with  some  church  are  not  so  affili- 
ated because  of  their  unsettled  condition  and 
Promiscuity  the  environment  in  which  they  live.  The 

and  Immorality.  moral  tone  of  the  community  is,  of  course,  low 

as  would  be  expected  in  a congested,  rooming 
house,  light  housekeeping  district.  “Can  rushing”  is  common, 
privacy  in  home  life  is  often  impossible,  and  these,  together  with 
congested  living  conditions  and  the  indiscriminate  commingling  of 
the  sexes,  could  only  result  in  immorality  and  criminal  inclina- 
tions. The  wonder  of  it  is  that  conditions  are  not  worse  than  they 
are,  when  we  consider  the  influences  under  which  so  many  of  these 
people  live,  work  and  play. 


SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  public  schools  in  the  district,  as  follows : 


GRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Chace  School 509 

Hamilton  School 610 

Humboldt  School 1,008 

Lincoln  School 610 


Total 2,747 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Central 1,253 

Manual  Training 1,840 

Total .3,093 
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The  Lincoln  Ward  is  a colored  school.  The  Humboldt  and 
Lincoln  have  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  kindergarten 
equipment.  The  Chace  has  a kindergarten,  but  the  Hamilton  has 
none  of  these  features.  The  night  school  at  Central  High  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  2,700,  and  the  noonday  lunch  served  at  the 
Humboldt  to  200  or  more  pupils  daily  are  the  only  features  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Other  schools  in  the  district  are : Three 

parochial  schools,  one  Lutheran  and  two  Catholic ; two  dental  col- 
leges; two  medical  schools;  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College; 

the  De  LaSalle  Academy ; besides  such  other  schools 
The  City’s  as  those  conducted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W. 
Educational  C.  A.,  three  training  schools  for  nurses  maintained 
Center.  by  the  three  hospitals,  six  business  colleges,  the  Kan- 

sas City  School  of  Law,  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
Dillenbeck  School  of  Expression,.  two  auto  training  schools,  etc. 
The  parochial  schools  are  small  and  effect  the  community  but  little. 
The  business  colleges  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  draw  pupils 
from  the  entire  city.  The  two  dental  schools,  the  medical  colleges 
and  auto  training  schools  furnish  two  or  three  hundred  out-of-town 
young  men  for  the  neighboring  rooming  houses.  The  veterinary 
college,  with  about  400  students,  practically  all  from  out  of  the 
city  and  a great  many  of  them  men  with  families,  brings  more 
people  into  the  district  perhaps  than  all  the  other  schools.  The 
out-of-town  students  of  all  these  schools  who  must  find  board  and 
lodging  convenient  to  their  schools  are  subject  to  the  dangers  of 
this  tenement-crowded  section. 

CLUBS  AND  LODGES. 

Naturally,  a great  number  of  fraternal  orders  and  societies 
meet  in  this  district,  though  the  membership  is  by  no  means  local, 
and  plays  no  part  in  the  community  life.  Besides  thirteen  public 
halls,  three  of  which  are  for  colored  people,  there  is  the  Masonic 
Temple  at  Ninth  and  Harrison,  another  at  Fifteenth  and  Troost, 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple  at  Thirteenth  and  Troost,  two  Turner 
Halls,  the  Irish-American  Hall,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Hall. 
The  majority  of  the  orders  have  their  regular  evenings  for  dances, 
many  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  and  are  the  main  social  events 
in  the  life  of  many  of  the  people.  Evanston  Hall,  1013  Holmes;  the 
Odd  Fellows’  Temple;  the  Dancing  Academy,  1413  Troost,  and 
the  halls  at  1109-1121  Grand  Avenue  and  1217  McGee  Street  are 
the  most  popular  resorts  for  the  dancers.  The  various  Hibernian 
orders  meet  at  the  Irish-American  Hall.  The  City  Garden,  1820 
Grand,  and  the  old  Turner  Hall,  Twelfth  and  Oak,  both  with  beer 
gardens  in  connection,  are  the  meeting  places  for  some  twenty  odd 
German  organizations.  Neither  of  these  places  hold  public  dances, 
though  the  “gardens”  are  open  to  the  general  public. 

CHARITABLE  AGENCIES. 

The  Provident  Association  at  1115  Charlotte  Street,  the  Visit- 


U1 ,,  i , :lar  Clinic,  housed  in  the  same 
,rs  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  the 
ent  at  1&)8  Campbell  and  Kansas 
Mention  should  also  be  made 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Institutional 
1 Institute,  No.  4 police  station  and  the 
South  Side  Municipal  Court. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGENCIES. 

■Miiddercd  a factory  district,  though  there  are 
••  •'  i ric-  and  manufacturing  concerns  in  it.  The  Irving- 
>mpany  employing  about  350  people,  the  Mon- 
Factories.  tal  Company,  Smith’s  Bakery,  Lovejoy  Plan- 

Mill  and  the  Holcker-Elberg  Company,  makers  of 
ssories,  each  with  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
the  more  important.  Some  of  the  others  are  a 
• • . rug  factory,  four  iron  and  sheet  metal  companies, 
1m  u ' i n g enmpanies,  two  carriage  factories,  an  ice  cream  com- 
concern.  In  this  list  could  also  be  mentioned  the 
icy  newspapers,  eight  laundries  and  three  distributing 
plants  for  breweries. 

Al<aig  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Eighteenth,  Main,  Walnut,  Grand 
and  are  a great  number  of  shops  and  manufactur- 

ing concerns  of  divers  kinds  and  classes.  Drug 
Shops  and  st«  'res,  grocery  stores,  restaurants,  bakeries  and  press- 
Stores.  ing  establishments  are  scattered  over  the  entire  dis- 

trict. Grand  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street  are  prac- 
tically lined  with  automobile  and  auto  supply  houses,  while  about 
twenty  blocks  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  district  are  composed 
o d i « 1 1 y of  the  usual  industries  and  businesses  found  in  the  heart  of 
a large  city. 

I he  location  of  the  district  with  reference  to  the  “downtown” 
"Wtion,  and  the  distribution  of  these  places  of  business  throughout 
the  district  make  it  the  “bedding  grounds”  for 
Forage  Ground  that  great  mass  of  self-respecting  and  semi- 
for  Criminals.  respectable,  so-called  poor  people,  who  want  to 
be  close  to  their  work.  At  the  same  time  it  be- 
1 forage  ground  for  that  other  class  of  criminally  inclined 
persons  who  drift  in  and  out  as  “floaters”  and  ply  their  question- 
abb'  trades.  Their  inclinations  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  the  ease 
c.  ith  which  their  victims  fall,  are  greatly  increased  by  a liberal 
of  the  120  saloons  in  the  district.  This  district  com- 
prises about  1.7  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  entire  city,  but  it 
accommodates  19.48  per.  cent  of  the  saloons  of  the  city.  There 
were  4.22-b  arrests  within  the  bounds  of  this  district  during  the 
IdT^  } ear>  out  of  which  there  were  1,057  convictions  in  the  courts. 
There  were  221  persons  on  parole  during  the  year. 
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The  girls  and  women  who  work  at  other  than  housework 
for  the  most  part  are  employed  in  laundries,  restaurants,  cracker 
factories  and  department  stores.  Many  also  are 
From  Hand  employed  at  Montgomery  Ward’s  and  the  Irving- 

to  Mouth.  Pitt  blank  book  factory.  The  men  find  employment 

at  the  same  places,  though,  of  course,  day  laborers, 
teamsters,  carpenters,  etc.,  make  up  a large  part  of  their  number. 
Of  the  young  men  and  women,  not  a few  do  stenographic  work  of 
some  kind.  With  a large  class  of  the  laborers  the  week’s  bills 
are  fairly  met  with  the  week’s  pay,  and  they  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Prosperity  means  prodigality  and  adversity  means  de- 
pendence in  some  form  or  other. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

Very  naturally,  commercial  recreation  plays  a very  large  part 
in  the  social  life  of  this  people.  In  the  district  are  three  vaudeville 
houses — the  Garden,  Globe  and  Empress — and  one  theater,  the 
Auditorium,  given  almost  entirely  to  stock  company  and  home  talent 
productions.  Besides  a varying  number  of  freak  exhibitions,  shoot- 
ing galleries,  etc.,  there  are  thirty-seven  pool  halls,  eighteen  dance 
halls  and  seventeen  moving  picture  shows.  These  places  and  the 
corner  saloons  are  the  magnets  which  attract  the  greater  part  of 
the  “change”  remaining  after  the  groceryman  and  the  landlord,  or 
the  landlady,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  have  been  paid. 

The  schools  are  very  poorly  provided  with  recreation  facilities. 
The  high  schools  have  gymnasiums,  but  no  playgrounds.  None  of 
the  ward  schools  has  a gymnasium,  though  the 
Schools  Have  Humboldt  does  have  a play  room  which  might 
Poor  Equipment,  come  under  that  title.  Not  one  of  them  has 
playground  apparatus ; in  fact,  neither  the 
Humboldt  nor  Lincoln  has  enough  ground,  and  the  Hamilton  would 
have  but  little  space  left  if  much  apparatus  were  installed.  The 
School  Board  just  recently  has  caused  two  old  frame  buildings 
and  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  janitor  to  be  torn  down, 
so  that  this  school  now  has  much  more  room  proportionately  than 
the  Humboldt.  The  Chace  School,  being  in  the  Paseo,  has  more 
room,  though  it  is  soon  to  be  discontinued  as  a school. 

Of  the  private  schools,  the  Veterinary  College,  with  a good 
gymnasium  and  equipment,  is  the  only  one  ofifering  much  physical 
training  for  people  of  the  community.  In  the  way  of  city  parks 
and  playgrounds  in  this  district,  there  is  a deficiency,  even  with 
Holmes  Square  and  the  Parade,  which  are  Meccas  for  the  young 
and  some  older  people  in  the  summer  time.  Both  are  fairly  well 
equipped  with  apparatus,  and  each  has  a public  bath  house.  The 
Parade  has  room  for  two  or  three  baseball  diamonds,  which  are  in 
constant  use  in  the  summer  time.  This  area  can  be  flooded  for 
skating  in  winter  and,  when  conditions  permit,  is  alive  with  those 
who  enjoy  that  sport. 


; . . . on] \ two  seem  to  have  realized  and 

- recreation  for 
i -nth  and  bore-t,  lias  a 
rear  of  the  church,  and  Allen  Chapel, 
s the  only  gymnasium,  bath,  etc., 
men  and  women.  There  are  no  clubs 
i vantages  besides  dancing  other  than  the 
y M ( '.  A.  and  V.  \Y.  C.  A.,  both  of  which  are 
.vide  various  games,  bathing  facilities,  etc.,  and 
These  institutions,  however,  touch  the  peo- 
I >u t feebly.  The  Swope  Settlement,  at  Sixteenth 
• n.vided  with  a fair  playground,  gymnasium  and 
g:\  L-s  opportunity  to  many  of  the  young  and  old 
i pleasures  they  otherwise  would  not  have.  The 
factor  of  the  settlement  at  present  is  the  Friend-  ! 
eeting  each  Thursday  evening,  with  from  100  to  250 
iHeudancc.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  be  just  what 
e indicates.  It  serves  as  a helpful  social  center. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

eia  are  4.486  buildings  in  the  district  used  for  living  pur- 
f;,e-e  are  of  three  prevailing  types:  (1)  The  small  frame  j 
r cuttage:  i2)  the  two-story  brick  house  of  from  six  to  I 
'.  built  for  a family  residence,  but  now  used  as  a room--1 
me  or  for  light  housekeeping;  (3)  the  two  to  four-story  j 
tlat  nr  tenement  of  from  four  to  twenty  so-called  apart- 1 
i xceptions  to  these  types  are  to  be  found  in  the  newer,! 
apartments  along  the  Paseo  and  scattered  here  and  there  j 
A ut  tlie  district;  and  also  in  the  combination  buildings  along 
- >t reels,  which  are  arranged  for  store  rooms  on  the  first 
: with  "lie  to  three  floors  above  for  living  purposes. 

A very  noticeable  characteristic  of  this  section  is  the  predom- 
"i  the  tenement  house.  Of  the  houses  inspected,  which 
number  about  3,200,  a classification  shows  approx- 
A Crowded  imately  10  per  cent  residences,  16  per  cent  com- 
Section,  binations,  35  per  cent  tenements  and  at  least  70  per 

cent  lodging  houses.  The  discrepancy  in  these  fig- 
plained  by  the  fact  that  one  building  may  be  a combina-j 
ti  >n.  a tenement  and  a lodging  house  all  at  the  same  time. 

! lie  worst  housing  defects  of  the  district  are  old  toilets,  vaults 
. r.  cistern-  ; defective  plumbing  or  the  absence  of  city  water;  base- 
ment dwellings  and  alley  houses.  The  figures  at  hand: 
Prevailing  shows  1,572  yard  toilets,  546  unconnected  with  sewers, 
Evils*  /?()  cisterns,  378  alley  houses,  264  basement  apart- 

ments, 102  houses  without  city  water  and  fifty-two, 
ca-e-  of  defective  plumbing.  This  last  number  does  not  include 
hunm-.  of  cases  of  old  style  plumbing,  tin  bath  tubs,  sinks,  en- 
closed fixtures,  etc.,  practically  all  of  which  would  be  classified  as 
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defective  by  a strict  sanitary  regulation.  Other  common  defects 
outside  of  the  general  neglect  of  flues,  gutters,  porches,  steps,  walks, 
fences,  etc.,  are : Old  paper  and  plaster ; lack  of  ventilation  and 

light ; unclean  yards ; dilapidated  barns,  sheds  and  outbuildings ; not 
to  mention  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  old  frame  shacks  and 
a few  brick  buildings  which  should  be  condemned  and  torn  down. 

Special  cases  of  dilapidation  could  be  cited  in  most  any  part 
of  the  district.  Some  of  the  worst  spots,  however,  are : On  Wal- 

nut south  of  Thirteenth  ; in  the  nineteen  hundred  block  on  Cherry ; 
around  Tenth  and  Charlotte,  and  between  Ninth  and  Eleventh  on 
Oak.  While  these  places  present  the  worst  appearance,  they  are 
not  necessarily  the  places  of  worst  housing.  At  1817-27  Main 
Street  is  a fair  looking  three-story  brick  fiat.  Inside  are  eighteen 
apartments,  seventy-two  rooms,  twenty  families,  100  people — a 
bedroom  in  each  apartment  dark  and  unventilated,  no  water,  no 
fire  escape  on  the  building  and  a dark,  damp,  dirty  cellar  under 
each  floor.  In  the  rear  is  one  hydrant,  one  outhouse,  with  six 
“anti-freeze”  toilets,  one  of  these  broken  and  no  water  for  the  rest 
and  no  provision  for  waste  water,  which  is  supposed  to  be  carried 
down  and  poured  through  the  toilets.  But  that  this  is  only  sup- 
position is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  both  toilets  and 
back  yard.  Tenants  do  well  to  carry  enough  water  to  the  third 
floor  to  keep  things  clean,  let  alone  to  carry  it  down  again  and  to 
the  back  of  the  lot.  Little  encouragement  here,  indeed,  for  clean- 
liness, self-respect,  morality  and  good  citizenship. 

At  Nineteenth  and  McGee  are  the  McClure  flats,  a group  of 
one-story,  connected,  brick  apartments — some  facing  McGee  and 
Nineteenth  Streets,  but  mostly  on  the  alley  between  McGee  and 
Grand  Avenue.  On  less  than  a city  block  are  122  of  these  apart- 
ments, each  with  three  rooms,  a sink  and  a toilet.  The  middle 
room,  usually  the  bedroom,  has  no  ventilation  and  in  many  cases  is 
dark  and  without  sunshine,  as  the  small  skylight  has  been  covered 
over  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Though  not  violating  the  code  as  to 
amount  of  lot  covered,  there  is  practically  no  place  for  the  children  to 
play  except  the  street  and  the  main  alley,  which  is  very  narrow.  On 
the  alley  proper,  back  of  each  apartment,  is  a small  pen  enclosed 
by  a rickety  fence  and  half  filled  with  kindling,  coal  boxes,  old 
stoves,  cots,  plunder,  etc.  Usually  an  old  back  porch  or  shed, 
poorly  constructed  and  in  bad  repair,  adds  to  the  general  scene  of 
dirt,  disorder  and  dilapidation.  The  interior  of  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  in  fair  condition  and  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  The  others  present  every  gradation  from  this 
down  to  absolute  filth  and  squalor. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Cherry,  on  a lot 
125x130,  are  fourteen  buildings,  in  which  are  housed  thirty-five 
families  and  one  restaurant.  With  four  or  five  exceptions 
Shacks,  these  houses  are  old,  dilapidated  places,  not  fit  for  human 
habitation.  Some  are  little  more  than  sheds  and  sit 
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. . ..  t;K.  v.ir.;  like  many  boxes,  the  floors  on  the  ground 

• up  around  the  sides.  The  yard  is  below  the  street 
to  impossible.  For  the  “convenience 
ne  hydrant,  one  sink,  two  open  vaults,  three 
ml  two  old  bottomless  tubs  for  garbage.  On  the 
investigator  was  there  the  stench  from  these  vaults 
) strong  as  to  be  positively  offensive  to  one  passing 
b\  on  the  sidewalk. 

ere  is  little,  if  any,  congestion  of  lot  space  according  to 
tlR.  provisions  of  our  building  code.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
favorable  comment  on  housing  conditions  in  the  dis- 
Defective  l rid.  but  is  a serious  charge  against  the  code.  When 
Laws.  such  conditions  as  those  just  mentioned  can  exist  with- 

out violating  the  code,,  it  is  high  time  to  revise  the 
o„k-.  F specially  when  we  consider  that  these  evils  will  be  multi- 

plied in  the  course  of  a few  years,  when,  instead  of  these,  one,  or 
mavbe  two,  or  even  three-story  buildings,  we  have  tenements  from 
in ur  to  six  stories  high,  and  covering  the  same  per  cent  of  lot  space. 
What  about  daylight  and  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  playground  then? 
Why  not  handle  this  while  we  can? 


There  is  considerable  overcrowding  or  congestion  within  the 
buildings,  some  250  instances  having  been  found  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  person  was  below 
Congestion.  the  standard.  This  phase  of  the  question,  bad  as  it 
is,  is  not  so  bad,  however,  as  the  lack  of  privacy, 
which  invariably  accompanies  the  rooming  house  evil.  Not  in- 
frequently young  people  of  one  sex  have  to  pass  through  the  room 
or  apartment  occupied  by  people  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  in  the 
summer  time  when  doors  have  to  be  kept  open  on  account  of  heat, 
men  who  work  at  night  are  frequently  seen  sleeping  during  the 
day,  their  bodies  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  view  of  women  and 
children  passing  through  the  hall  or  even  the  room  in  which  they 
sleep.  Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  wonder  that,  with  many 
of  the  young  people,  morality  is  uncertain  and  modesty  is  at  a 
premium  ? 

While  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  immorality,  sick- 
ness and  crime  are  the  result  of  these  conditions,  it  is  a noticeable 
fact  that  they  are  greatest  in  places  of  worst  housing. 
Lowering  Countless  instances  and  facts  and  figures  are  at  hand 
Morals.  to  prove  this.  For  instance,  our  records  show  that 
in  less  than  three  years  the  Provident  Association 
was  called  upon  to  aid  126  families  in  the  McClure  flats  and  in 
the  same,  time  over  thirty  convictions  of  crime  were  had  from 
here,  besides  many  more  arrests  and  cases  wherein  no  arrest  at 
all  was  made.  Reports  of  fights,  drunken  men  and  women,  gross 
immorality  and  the  like  are  common.  Naturally,  the  poorer  peo- 
ple and  certain  of  the  sick  and  the  immorally  inclined  drift  toward 
these  places  of  bad  housing  where  rent  is  cheaper  and  regulations 
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less ; a combination  of  evils  render  these  the  breeding  places,  as  well 
as  the  bedding  places  of  poverty,  sickness  and  crime. 

The  main  problem  of  the  district  is  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  namely:  To  rid  the  district  of  objectionable  tene- 

ments, old  vaults  and  basement  living  rooms ; to  eliminate  privy 
vaults  and  get  city  water  into  every  house ; to  reduce  the  number 
of  houses  and  dilapidated  buildings  and  to  clean  up  yards,  lots  and 
premises  in  general. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  demands  three  things : ( 1 ) A 

new  housing  code;  (2)  a close  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  a campaign  of  education  of 
the  people;  (3)  the  uncompromising  elimination  of  every  condi- 
tion which  tends  to  blight  the  morals,  health  and  happiness  of  the 
common  people  who  are  not  in  a position  to  help  themselves. 


HOSPITAL  DISTRICT. 

EXTENT  OF  DISTRICT. 

n,c  outline  of  the  Hospital  District  is  as  follows: 

;orth  boundary:  Holmes  to  Woodland  on  Eighteenth  and 

land  to  Brooklyn  on  Seventeenth  Street. 

i ;.~t  houndary:  From  Seventeenth  tp  Twenty-seventh  on 

Brooklyn. 

S.iuth  boundary:  Gillham  Road  to  Paseo  on  Twenty-ninth 

and  i r.  ,-n  Paseo  to  Brooklyn  on  Twenty-seventh  Street. 

West  boundary:  Gillham  Road  from  Twenty-ninth  to  the 

Belt  Line,  and  Holmes  Street  from  the  Belt  Line  to  Eighteenth 

Street. 

The  area  of  the  district  is  almost  two  square  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  district  is  consistently  hilly,  with  parallel  ridges  and  inter- 
vening valleys  running  north  to  south.  There  are  practically  no 
undrained  hollows  such  as  are  found  in  the  North  Side  District. 
The  streets  are  nearly  all  paved  and  in  fair  condition.  The  alleys 
from  Brooklyn  to  Troost  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
fifth  are  mostly  unpaved  and  in  various  degrees  of  disorder.  Most 
of  the  other  alleys  are  paved.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Streets  some  of  the  alleys  are  kept  in  a generally 
slovenly  condition  with  trash  and  rubbish.  The  Belt  Line  Railroad 
cut  marks  a sharp  dividing  line  in  the  district  which  can  be  crossed 
only  at  certain  points.  This  division  influences  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  separates  the  district  into  two  almost  distinctive  neigh- 


borhoods. 

POPULATION. 

Total  population 26,873 

Maie ..12,960 

Female 13,913 

Native  white — native  parentage 12,910 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage 4,485 

Foreign-born  white 2,406 

Negro 7,067 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 5 


Total 26,873 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria 113 

Belgium 5 

Canada 193 

Denmark 25 

England 173 

Germany 756 
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Greece.  . 
Hungary. 
Ireland.  . 
Italy.  . . 
Russia.  . 
Scotland. 


4 

86 

313 

24 

341 

69 


Hospital  District. 

Sweden 

Switzerland ’ 

Other  foreign  countries 


MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Native  white — native  parentage 

Native  white— foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
Foreign-born  white 


114 

36 

154 


2,406 


4,076 

1,202 

1,149 
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755 

2,566 


Naturalized 
Negro 


ital  number. 


8,993 


ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  10  years  old  and  over 

Number  illiterate 

Illiterate  males  of  voting  age..... 

6 t < ■ 20  years,  inclusive 

Number  attending  school 


23,373 
792 
301 
6,421 
, 3,851 


DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Dwellings,  number 

Families,  number 


5,227 

6,707 


NEGROES. 

There  is  a distinct  social  problem  among  the  resident  negroes 
on  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  between  Forest  and  Vine 
and  around  the  edges  of  this  neighborhood.  This  spot,  called  the 
"Bowery.”  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  district.  The  people  of 
this  neighborhood  are  shifters,  having  few  family  ties,  small  con- 
ception of  decent  domestic  life,  are  ignorant — but  sophisticated  in 
the  evasion  of  authority  for  irregular  conduct.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  drinking,  gambling  and  promiscuity.  Between  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-eighth  Streets  from  Flora  to  Michigan  there  is  a 
very  substantial,  self-respecting  group  of  negroes,  many  of  whom, 
especially  those  east  of  Vine  Street,  own  their  own  homes  and 
keep  their  property  in  good  condition. 

There  are  7,067  colored  people  in  this  district.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1,650  are  children  of  school  age.  They  are  divided  into  many 
classes  and  the  occupations  followed  are  those  of  school  teachers, 
hodcarriers,  grocers,  porters  in  stores,  porters  in  saloons,  railroad 
porters,  druggists,  physicians,  common  laborers,  teamsters,  clerks 
in  drug  and  grocery  stores,  tailors,  cleaners  and  dyers.  Among 
the  women  we  find  laundresses,  cooks,  waitresses,  school  teachers, 
nurse  girls,  stenographers,  music  teachers,  clerks  in  stores,  and 
seamstresses. 

WHITES. 

The  white  citizens  of  the  Hospital  District  also  present  great 
contrasts.  South  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  the  white  families  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  well-to-do,  most  of  them  owning  their  own  homes. 
It  is  a typical  high-class  residence  neighborhood,  the  home  of  edu- 
cated, well-established  families.  Between  Eighteenth  and  Twenty- 
third  Streets,  especially  near  the  General  Hospital,  the  citizens 
are  largely  of  an  average  laboring  class.  There  is  a certain  amount 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  in  this  vicinity,  especially  among  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  and  Germans.  This,  neighborhood  has  a shifting  popu- 
lation with  almost  no  community  feeling  and  no  sense  of  perma- 
nence. This  is  another  community  where  exists  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  district,  viz.,  to  socialize  this  neighborhood.  With 
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certain  exceptions,  the  nearer  Eighteenth  a family  lives  the  lower 
down  in  the  social  scale  it  is. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets  are  the  common  location  of 
the  small  shop,  especially  the  junk  shop  and  “dinky  restaurant. ” 
A plentiful  sprinkling  of  saloons  and  pool  halls  along  these  streets 
make  them  the  typical  dingy,  unlovely  thoroughfare  near  which  the 
poorer  people  in  the  district  must  live.  The  small  restaurant  is 
very  frequently  as  popular  a gathering  place  for  both  the  shifters 
and  the  rough  element  as  the  saloon.  These  places  are  the  clubs 
of  the  poor,  and,  alas,  are  poor  clubs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  popula- 
tion industrially,  especially  in  the  well-to-do  section.  In  the  poorer 
sections  there  are  a great  many  laborers,  small  shopkeepers  and 
hucksters.  Among  the  colored  people  there  are  storekeepers,  labor- 
ers, domestic  servants  and  a few  professional  people  and  prosper- 
ous business  men  in  the  better  sections  of  the  district. 

The  industrial  enterprises  of  the  district  are  as  follows : 


Factories 15 

Dyers  and  cleaners 16 

Confectionery 15 

Barber  shops 27 

Drug  stores 18 

Second-hand  stores 18 

Second-hand  furniture  stores 11 

Saloons 26 

Small  lunch  rooms 31 

Plumbers 4 

Printing  houses 4 

Dressmaking  establishments 4 

Shine  parlors 3 

Wholesale  liquor  houses 2 

Millinery  shops 3 

Junk  shops  and  yards 8 

Barbecue  shops 5 

Warehouses 2 

Mail  order  house 1 

Storage  house 1 

Laundries 5 

Photographers 3 

Blacksmith  shops 2 

Furniture  stores 2 

Pawn  broker 1 

Tailors 3 

Hardware  stores 1 

Salvage  Company 1 

Undertaker 1 

Wall  paper  store 1 

Total 234 


From  an  industrial  standpoint,  the  “small  business”  part  of  the 
district  is  unusually  interesting.  At  present  it  is  the  home  of  small 
shops  and  stores,  but  promises  in  the  future  to  become  a center  of 
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. wartln 'Uses.  Much  of  the  property  along  the  Belt 

has  been  condemned  for  switch  property,  rendering  the  tenure 
rtain  and  shifting.  There  are  some  important  factories  already 
blished  in  the  district.  The  factories,  in  most  cases,  however, 
rted  that  most  of  their  employees  live  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  i )ne  important  company  draws  most  of  its  employees  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Another  company  said  that  their 
employees  were  gradually  moving  in  toward  the  factory.  A large 
mercantile  company  cares  for  its  employees  very  intelligently,  pro- 
vi, lin«r  medical  care  and  recreation.  Their  lunchroom  far  em- 
plnvees  does  good  service  in  keeping  the  men  away  from  saloons. 
A rule  of  the  company  that  no  employee  can  take  a drink  within 
four  blocks  of  the  building  has  resulted  in  the  saloons  not  invading 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 


CHURCHES. 


An  analysis  of  the  population  from  a religious  standpoint  has 
been  made.  The  denominations  represented  are  as  follows . 


Total  number  churches 18 

White 6 

Colored 12 

Membership  of  churches 4,190 

Membership  of  Sunday  schools 1,294 

DENOMINATIONS.  MEMBERS.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Baptist 

Catholic 

Christian 

Congregational 

Episcopal 

Evangelical  Lutheran 

Methodist 

Methodist,  South 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

First  Pentecostal 

First  Church  of  the  Soul. . . . 

Hebrew 

Apostolic  Faith 


,166 

327 

300 

75 

42 

226 

192 

564 

200 

300 

75 

984 

228 

300 

125 

40 

30 

85 

55 

60 

50 

45 

15 

Totals 4,190 1,294 

The  moral  tone  of  a large  part  of  the  district  is  reasonably 
high,  although  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  a dominant  idealism 
or  strong  sense  of  human  brotherhood  anywhere.  There  are  eighteen 
regular  churches,  six  of  which  are  for  white  communicants  and 
twelve  are  for  colored  communicants,  and  seven  missions  and  miscel- 
laneous churches.  None  of  the  missions  are  particularly  active  or 
substantial  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover. 

The  negro  inhabitants  are  mostly  Methodist  and  Baptist  in 
their  church  denominations,  with  only  a few  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics  and  a few  odd  sects  of  religion,  such  as  Holy  Church, 
Church  of  God,  etc. 
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SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  schools  for  white  pupils  in  the  district.  They 
are  the  Morse,  Longfellow  and  Jefferson.  There  are  three  schools 
for  colored  pupils — the  Attucks,  Lincoln  High  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. Xight  school  is  held  only  in  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  Lincoln 
High  School. 

The  Louis  George  branch  of  the  Public  Library  has  just  been 
organized  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Holmes  and  promises  to  be  a power- 
ful educational  force  in  this  community.  The  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  good 
reading  matter. 

School  attendance  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Supervised  Play  at  the  Morse  School  (Summer) 


WHITE  SCHOOLS. 

Morse 635 

Longfellow 370 

Jefferson 520 

Total 1,525 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

Attucks 525 

Lincoln  High 327 

Wendell  Phillips 800 

Total 1,752 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Business  College,  Etc 684 

Total  attendance 3,961 
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recreational  advantages. 

Commercial  recreation  is  not  as  prevalent  in  this  neighborhood 
in  m .me  other  districts,  the  main  examples  being  pool  halls  There 
are  twenty-nine  pool  halls,  many  of  which  are  on  Eighteenth  Street. 
There  is  one  shooting  gallery,  six  motion  picture  theaters  and  one 
dance  hall  There  are  not  many  public  recreational  facilities  pro- 
v j, P'd  in  the  district.  The  Morse  School  has  outdoor  playground 
equipment  which  is  used  extensively  by  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bor!), i-d  During  the  present  summer  the  recreation  at  this  school 
is  supervised  by  trained  recreation  directors  and  the  experiment 
seems  to  he  working  very  satisfactorily.  About  275  children  take 
advantage  of  the  equipment  daily,  with  the  addition  of  evening 
classes  which  often  aggregate  an  attendance  of  400.  Only  one 
of  the  schools  has  a regular  gymnasium.  Although  Holmes  Square 
is  not.  technically  speaking,  within  the  confines  of  the  district, 
it  lies  on  the  boundary  and  provides  recreational  facilities  for  many 
young  people  who  live  in  the  district.  It  provides  baths  and  out- 
door apparatus,  but  is  not  fitted  for  winter  work.  The  Spring 
Valley  Park  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  summer  time.  There 
is  another  open  space  which  might  be  turned  into  playground  at 
Twenty-sixth  and  Gillham  Road,  but  free  public  recreation  has  not 
been  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  any  of  these  places.  The 
social  center  work  now  being  developed  in  three  of  the  schools, 
viz.,  Morse,  Lincoln  High  and  Wendell  Phillips,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
supply  some  of  the  present  needs.  During  the  year  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs  have  been  organized  in  the  Morse  and  Wendell  Phillips 
Schools.  A Camp  Fire  Girls’  Club  has  been  organized  in  the  Jefifer- 
son  School.  Public  meetings  for  recreation  and  public  education 
have  been  conducted  very  satisfactorily  in  the  three  schools  above 
mentioned  during  the  past  winter. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  social  center  meet- 
ings held  during  the  past  year : 


SOCIAL  CENTERS. 


Motion  Picture  of  Edu- 
cational Character.  . . . 

Girls’  Club 

Boys’  Club 

Stereopticon 

Talk  on  Savings — Thrift 

Mothers’  Meetings 

Concerts 

Morse  School 
(White). 

Wendall  Phillips  and  Lin- 
coln High  (Colored). 

Number  of 
Meetings 

Attendance 

Number  of 
Meetings 

Attendance 

1 

10 

7 

2 

5 

500 

147 

79 

80 

1,036 

1 

11 

14 

2 

2 

10 

100 

850 

625 

750 

600 

1,215 

Total 

25 

1.842 

40 

4,140 
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There  are  many  fraternal  orders  among  the  negroes — Masonic, 
S.  M.  T.,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  auxiliaries.  The  Masonic  order 
owns  a three-story  brick  building  in  which  all  of  the  Masonic  orders 
meet. 

St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church  provides  dances  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  for  its  young  people  and  the  Beacon  Hill  Con- 
gregational Church  has  a club  of  progressive  young  working  women 
who  meet  there  weekly.  There  are  no  social  settlements  in  the 
district.  On  the  whole,  the  people  in  this  district  seeking  recrea- 
tion are  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  to  find  it. 

HOUSING. 

The  negro  residents  of  this  district  are  particularly  victims  of 
the  evils  incident  to  bad  housing.  The  habitation  of  the  negro  is 
restricted  to  certain  districts  where  he  must  live  under  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  those  neighborhoods.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
some  of  these  people  to  find  houses  with  rentals  within  their  means. 
As  they  are  crowded  into  small  apartments  of  one  or  two  rooms  in 
shack  houses  with  few  windows  for  light  and  ventilation,  with  no 
bathing  facilities  and  the  only  toilets  being  foul  privies  in  back 
yards,  there  seems  to  be  little  incentive  for  them  to  struggle  to  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  respectability.  Only  those  who  have 
carefully  explored  these  habitations  can  conceive  of  the  tragic  re- 
sults of  the  close  herding  together  of  men,  women  and  children, 
not  only  members  of  the  families,  but  often  boarders,  under  cir- 
cumstances where  modesty  cannot  be  known  and  where  vice  can 
be  the  only  sequence.  It  is  impossible  for  home  conditions  to  be 
cherished  and  natural  affection  to  be  developed  in  the  home  and 
family  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Such 
adverse  conditions  constantly  contribute  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
negro  and  under  such  circumstances  he  has  little  incentive  to  better 
his  condition. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK. 

The  following  cases  of  relief  were  treated  during  the  past 


year  by  the  agencies  indicated : 

Provident  Association 25 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 2 

Helping  Hand  Institute 5 

Swope  Center 12 

Jewish  Educational  Institute 3 

General  Hospital 49 

Municipal  Farm 227 

Women’s  Reformatory 31 

Juvenile  Court 42 

Paroles 116 

Children’s  Home  Society 5 

Other  Charities 76 

Special  investigations  made  by  inspectors,  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare 60 

Total 653 
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. arrests  and  451  convictions  in  this  district 

the  past  year. 


An  ana 
nc  there 
inulete  in 


THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

, { t|R-  I Io-pital  District  reveals  that  the  work  to  be 
harplv  divided  rh<  negro  section  is  distinct  and 
The  '-called  “bowery’’  is  a plague  spot  which 


ant  attention.  The  better,  more  substantial  ele- 
■o  population  should  be  brought  in  touch  with  the 
pn.hlcnis  m!  their  race.  The  concentration  and  co-operation 
rces  foi  community  uplift  would  doubtless  result 
ihtinct  betterment  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  district.  The 
pat  V work  in  this  bad  negro  district  is  necessarily  very  closely 
; • | m i]  ice  work  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  some  social 
i.  ,rci  ni'  a genuinely  elevating  character  are  actually  operating 
m i.ng  these  people.  There  is  a very  apparent  need  of  a good  social 
( mer  n »r  the  whites  and  one  for  the  blacks.  A co-ordination  of  the 
varioii-  efforts  of  the  negro  pepole  for  the  betterment  of  their  race, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  produce  good  results. 

The  shifting  white  population  can  be  best  reached  through  the 
social  center.  To  educate  them  to  the  point  where  they  will  use  the 
schools  for  tlii-  purpose  is  a problem  in  itself.  No  definite  plan  for 
the  e-ordination  of  the  forces  and  the  direction  of  the  community 
spirit  has  been  undertaken.  There  should  be  some  vocational  edu- 
cation at  strategic  points. 

How  to  Among  the  negro  people  there  are  several  perplex- 

Help  the  ing  problems,  all  grave  ones,  and  each  of  sufficient 
Negro.  magnitude  to  require  special  attention. 

First:  The  low  grade  saloon — an  institution  that 
takes  too  much  of  the  poor  man’s  money  and  is  a loafing  place  for 
the  rough  and  disreputable  element  along  with  which  is  the  pool 
hall  and  the  gambling  “barber”  shop.  Some  means  ought  to  be 
devised  to  reduce  the  number. 


Second:  The  necessity  of  a Community  House,  which  must  be 
provided  for  the  people  if  they  are  to  be  diverted  from  the  saloons, 
pool  halls  and  other  vicious  haunts  that  infest  parts  of  this  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  possible,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and 
school  authorities,  that  the  Lincoln  High  School  can  be  made  this 
center ; but  before  this  is  possible,  several  new  features,  such  as 
library,  gymnasium,  baths,  playground  apparatus,  cafe,  nursery, 
clinic,  vocation  school,  and  rooms  for  club  meetings  must  be  added 
to  the  building  if  success  is  to  follow. 

^ • Addition  of  gymnasium  and  enlarged  play  space  should 

he  given  the  \\  endell  Phillips  School  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
children  in  that  locality. 

1 ourth . The  housing  conditions  should  be  greatly  improved. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  poor  water  facilities,  insani- 
tary privies,  dilapidated  dwellings  and  unsightly  surroundings. 
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Fifth:  A new  atmosphere  should  be  created  for  better  home 
life  among  the  people,  especially  to  secure  better  morals  and  better 
home  economics  to  conserve  the  health  and  resources  of  the  people. 

Sixth : Attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  developing 
a pride  in  community  life  and  civic  questions,  possibly  through  home 
gardening,  home  decoration  and  community  improvement  meetings. 

Seventh  : A plan  should  be  outlined  for  general  community  edu- 
cation, consisting  of  lectures,  talks,  and  pictures,  which  will  instruct 
the  people  along  civic,  political,  economic,  and  moral  questions. 

Eighth : A definite  plan  should  be  provided  for  socials,  musical 
and  literary  entertainments,  and  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  (both 
athletic  and  study),  also  mothers’  clubs,  and  men’s  clubs  as  well. 
These  clubs  among  the  adults  should  be  made  of  very  practical  value 
in  the  discussion  of  family  conditions  and  personal  improvement. 
Talks  and  discussion  on  wages,  savings,  health  and  hygiene,  rent, 
cleanliness,  food,  expenditures  for  family  life,  rearing  of  children, 
and  very  many  other  questions  of  family  and  community  welfare. 


PENN  VALLEY  DISTRICT. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Penn  Valley  District  is  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Southwest  Boulevard  on  the  north  and  Thirty-first  Street 
on  the  south  and  Gillham  Road  on  the  east  to  the  State  Line  on  the 


The  south  and  southeast  portions  of  the  district  are  very  hilly, 
while  the  section  on  the  west  along  the  Turkey  Creek  basin  is  low. 
Penn  Valley  Park,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parks  in  the  city,  and 
noted  for  its  cliffs  and  boulevards,  is  in  the  central  part  of  this  dis- 
trict. Union  Cemetery  is  in  the  eastern  part.  The  new  Union  Sta- 
tion,  which  is  located  northwest  of  the  park  and  the  Terminal  Rail- 
road, covers  a considerable  portion  of  the  territory  included  in  this 
district. 


POPULATION. 


The  total  population  of  the  district  is  11,043  inhabitants — male, 


5,744;  female,  5,299. 

The  native  white  of  native  parentage 5,408 

Native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 3,073 

Foreign-born  white 1,763 

Negro 794 

Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 5 

Males  of  voting  age 3,551 

Males  of  voting  age — native  white,  native  parentage. ..  1,584 
Males  of  voting  age — native  white,  foreign  or  mixed 

parentage 733 

Males  of  voting  age — foreign-born  white 937 

Males  of  voting  age — naturalized 609 

Males  of  voting  age — Negroes 297 

Persons  10  years  of  age  and  over 8,890 

Illiterates 321 

Total  number  persons  between  the  ages  of  6 and  20 

years,  inclusive 3,239 

Number  illiterate  males  of  voting  age 146 

Children  attending  school 1,961 


HOUSING. 

The  number  of  houses  in  this  district  is  2,208,  of  which  1,198 
have  been  inspected.  A large  proportion  of  the  houses  in  the  dis- 
trict are  one- family  houses  with  large  yards  and  are  sanitary;  con- 
sequently not  m need  of  immediate  inspection. 

Of  this  number  1,123  are  single  family  residences,  60  apartment 
houses,  12  tenements  and  3 lodging  houses. 

The  total  number  of  rooms  investigated  is  5,453,  of  which  num- 
ber 1,048  have  sunlight  and  1,018  free  circulation  of  air. 

As  to  the  water  facilities:  718  of  these  homes  are  provided  with 
city  water;  llo  with  wells;  329  cisterns,  and  7 without  water. 

As  to  modern  toilet  and  bath  facilities : 56  have  baths ; 34  mod- 
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ern  toilets;  581  vaults  with  sewer  connections;  423  vaults  without 
sewer  connections. 

Eighteen  houses  consisting  of  102  rooms  have  been  condemned. 
This  is  known  as  Garfield  Court. 

The  number  of  families  occupying  these  2,208  homes  is  2,602, 
the  majority  of  which  belong  to  the  working  class. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

The  principal  resources  for  the  wage  earners  are  the  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments,  most  of  which  are  lo- 
Industrial.  cated  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city.  The 
new  Union  Station  and  Terminal  Railway  construc- 
tion work  furnish  employment  for  many  of  the  foreign  population. 

There  are  543  persons  employed  in  the  industries  located  in  the 
Penn  Valley  District.  They  are  distributed  as  follows: 


INDUSTRIES.  NO.  EMPLOYEES. 

Bakeries 3 

Blacksmithing 4 

Breweries 138 

Cans  and  metal  goods 18 

Copper  goods 6 

Cigar  factories 5 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 9 
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Furniture 40 

Garments,  clothing,  etc 23 

Laundries 39 

Marble  works 19 

Planing  mills 14 

Railroad  shops 217 

Sheet  metal 8 


543 

This  district  is  largely  residential.  The  people  find  their  em- 
ployment in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

There  are  five  churches  in  the  district:  Episcopal,  Christian, 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Catholic. 

There  are  three  public  schools — two  for  white  children  and  one 
for  colored : 

The  Lowell  School,  Cor.  27th  and  Madison. 

The  Madison  School,  Cor.  29th  and  Wyandotte. 

The  Douglass  School,  N.  E.  Cor.  27th  and  W.  Prospect. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS. 

The  following  fraternal  orders  are  found  in  this  district: 

United  Workman. 

Degree  of  Honor. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeoman. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Rebekah  Lodge. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Knights  of  Father  Matthew. 

Modern  Brotherhood  of  America. 

RECREATION. 

This  community  has  no  public  dance  halls,  only  two  moving 
picture  shows,  and  six  pool  halls.  There  are  32  saloons. 

The  only  public  playground  is  found  in  Penn  Valley  Park,  and 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  school  grounds.  This  is  insufficient 
for  a district  having  a school  population  of  1,961  children.  There 
should  be  some  social  center  work  carried  on  in  each  of  the  public 
schools,  and  there  is  a great  need  for  social  and  club  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  work  now  being  done  by  the  different 
churches.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  Methodist  Parish, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute,  form- 
erly did  considerable  social  service  work  among  the  classes  that 
could  be  materially  assisted  by  recreational  features,  conducted  by 
this  church  if  it  had  the  facilities. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Street  Institute  was  intended  to  furnish  an 
educational  and  social  settlement  with  facilities  for  recreation  and  in 
every  way  possible  to  provide  a counter  attraction  to  places  of  vice 
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The  settlement  aimed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Penn  Valley 
District,  which  is  a workman’s  district,  a large  percentage  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  railroad  employees.  A gymnasium,  reading  room, 
game  room,  library  and  free  bath  room  were  provided.  An  evening 
course  in  telegraphy  was  offered.  Facilities  for  recreation  were  pro- 
vided  and  the  building  was  extensively  used  as  a social  center  for  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Twenty-ninth  Street 
Institute  has  closed  its  good  work. 

SOCIAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  UNION  STATION. 

The  wealthier  class  of  people  in  this  district  are  moving  south-' 
ward  into  better  homes,  consequently  these  homes  will  soon  be  occu- 
pied by  the  poorer  class  who  are  moving  up  from  the  Southwest 
Boulevard  district  and  along  Turkey  Creek.  This  district,  which 
is  now  a very  fair  district,  may  be  a tangled  problem  for  social 
workers.  The  new  Union  Station  will  employ  hundreds  of  common 
laborers,  likewise  skilled  mechanics  and  railway  officials,  which  will 
eventually  make  this  now  scattered  district  one  very  much  con- 
gested. Merchants  will  build  near  the  station,  factories  and  ware- 
houses will  be  erected. 

The  vast  changes  incident  to  the  construction  of  the  New  Union 
Station  and  its  approaches  will  have  a very  material  effect  on  the 
individual  life  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penn  Valley 
District.  Let  us  hope  that  the  home  itself,  the  physical  dwelling 
place,  the  material  basis  for  family  life,  will  not  be  gradually  reduced 
to  the  inferior  condition  now  found  in  the  West  Bottoms.  Rooming 
houses  and  lodging  houses  will  abound,  with  their  attendant  evils. 
This  neighborhood,  now  comparatively  free  from  congestion,  will 
become  crowded  with  unsocial  elements,  the  street  noises,  the  saloons 
and  various  evils. 

There  are  three  classes  among  the  workingmen  in  this  part  of 
the  city,  viz.,  the  Greeks  who  work  for  the  Terminal  Railroad  and 
live  near  the  Southwest  Boulevard,  the  common  laborers,  who  work 
in  the  factories,  and  the  skilled  mechanics. 

THE  PARK. 

Penn  Valley  Park  should  be  equipped  with  a bathing  beach. 
This  could  be  easily  accomplished  by  using  the  ground  above  the 
lake.  The  people  from  the  neighborhood  around  Lowell  School  and 
as  far  west  as  Turkey  Creek  use  the  park  as  a means  of  recreation. 
Here  they  gather  around  the  lake  during  the  hot  summer  evenings. 
The  children  romp  and  play  on  the  grass.  Young  people  promenade 
on  the  driveways.  People  come  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  enjoy 
the  retreats  and  natural  resources  of  this  beautiful  park.  Band  con- 
certs are  frequently  held  here  during  the  summer  months.  The 
boys  have  a ball  field  in  the  north  end  of  the  park  and  a playground 
and  tennis  court  are  found  in  the  east  side  of  the  park.  But  this  is 
insufficient  for  the  growing  population  and  development  of  this  dis- 
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iot  thi  slum  district  depends  upon 

n]  - are  taken.  In  this  park  is  centralized  the 
rict.  There  are  not  a sufficient  number 
here  to  accommodate  the  regular  visitors,  and  when 
Station  is  open,  no  doubt  hundreds  of  strangers  will 
k during  each  day.  Hence  we  should  have  better  and 
more  accommodations. 

i . ■ just  above  the  lake  in  which  is  located  two  natural 
ul  ! without  very  great  expense  be  made  into  a bathing 
baths  could  be  installed  and  a swimming  pool  with  the 
ned  springing  board  could  be  reserved  for  the  boys.  As  it 
. the  lake  is  simply  looked  upon  with  envious  and  longing  eyes 
:hool  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  workers,  who  dare  not  even  wade 
in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake  under  present  conditions. 


EAST  SIDE  DISTRICT. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  East  Side  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kansas 
City  Terminal  Railway,  on  the  east  by  the  City  Limits,  on  the  south 
by  Brush  Creek,  and  on  the  west  by  Cleveland  Avenue.  Its  area  is 
about  fourteen  square  miles. 

The  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  district  are  ren- 
dered very  rough  and  broken  by  the  Big  Blue  River.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  this  district  the  streets  are  generally  graded  and  paved, 
and  this  section  is  rapidly  filling  with  one-family  houses  occupied 
by  the  laboring  class  of  citizens.  The  southern  portion  is  not  im- 
proved, but  dotted  here  and  there  with  settlements  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  are  ambitious  to  build  homes  for  themselves  far  away 
from  the  turmoil  and  tenements  of  the  busy  city.  The  Elmwood  and 
St.  Mary’s  cemeteries  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  district. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  25,269.  Most  of  these  are 
native  born  whites.  There  are  three  small  neighborhoods  of  negroes 
in  the  district,  which  are  sparsely  settled.  There  is  a sprinkling  of 
foreign  born  persons,  but  racial  conditions  do  not  constitute  a very 
formidable  problem.  There  are  12,972  males  and  12,297  females  in 
the  district. 

The  population  may  be  classified  as  to  parentage  as  follows : 


Native  white — native  parentage 19,202 

Native  white — foreign  or  mixed  parentage 3,818 

Foreign-born  white 1,693 

Negro 553 

Indian,  Japanese  and  Chinese 3 


Total 25,269 

The  nativity  of  the  1,693  persons  constituting  the  foreign  born 
white  population  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE. 

Born  in  Austria 36 

Belgium 15 

Canada 134 

Denmark 28 

England 245 

Germany 502 

Greece 14 

Hungary 29 

Ireland 122 

Italy 18 

Poland 99 

Russia 56 

Scotland 56 
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Sweden 189 

Switzerland 59 

Other  countries 91 


Total 1,693 


East  Side  District. 

• The  occupations  of  these  people  consist  of  all  the  trades  orofes- 

n^wel™  Pctym Th  th3t  USUally  inhabitants  of’a^ow- 

mg  western  city.  There  is  as  yet  not  a very  well  developed  com- 
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munity  spirit  throughout  the  district  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
population,  topographical  barriers  and  the  lack  of  liberal  culture 
among  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  extreme  east  side  popula- 
tion consists  of  four  rapidly  growing  communities,  viz.,  Sheffield, 
Centropolis,  Leeds  and  a large  settlement  branching  in  every  direc- 
tion around  the  Ashland  School.  These  settlements  are  rapidly  con- 
verging and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  will  soon  be  thickly  set- 
tled. 

HOUSING  AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

A thorough  housing  investigation  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 
Only  120  houses  have  been  inspected.  They  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sheffield.  There  are  but  few  tenements ; 5,928  dwellings 
accommodate  6,156  families.  There  are  22  lodging  houses,  none 
of  which  have  a very  large  number  of  guests.  There  are  39  com- 


A Section  Using  Contaminated  Water  From  Wells. 


bination  houses ; that  is,  where  families  are  living  on  the  second  floor 


over  stores,  saloons,  etc. 

The  following  defects  were  found: 

Houses  in  a dilapidated  condition 8 

Wells  contaminated  with  sewage  and  unfit  for  use 78 

Privy  vaults  full  and  foul 23 

Disorderly  yards 42 

Cisterns  contaminated  and  unfit  for  use 4 

Stables  with  manure  accumulated  and  a menace  to  health. . 5 
Houses  with  plaster  broken  off  the  ceilings  and  walls  and 
paper  hanging  in  shreds 7 
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sample  of  water  from  the  78  wells  above  mentioned  were 
analyzed  by  the  City  Chemist  and  found  to  be  badly  contaminated, 
the  health  of  the  community.  Notices  were  sent 
d tenants,  requiring  them  to  provide  other  water 
facilities.  But  ten  blocks  on  seven  streets  had  no  water  mains  avail- 
able. so  that  property  owners  could  not  install  city  water.  A subse- 
quent canvass  after  the  notices  had  been  sent  showed  that  nearly 
all  of  the  property  owners  wanted  city  water  on  their  premises.  At 
a regular  meeting  of  the  Fire  and  Water  Board,  the  District  In- 
vestigator of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Welfare  presented  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  inadequate  water  supply  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  out- 


One  Contaminated  Well  for  Nine  Families— City  Water 
Main  on  Three  Sides. 


lying  districts  around  Sheffield.  The  Fire  and  Water  Board  im- 
mediately took  action  to  remedy  the  evil  conditions.  For  immediate 
relief  three  sanitary  fountains  were  installed  from  which  the  people 
could  carry  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes,  and  assurance 
was  given  that  these  fountains  would  not  delay  the  laying  of  water 
mains  in  the  streets  where  they  are  needed. 

1 rivation  in  the  supply  of  water  is  not  always  due  to  the  absence 
of  water  mains  in  the  streets,  however.  Some  landlords  evade  the 
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expense  of  installing  proper  water  facilities.  An 
Exploiting  example  of  this  is  shown  by  the  above  plate, 
the  Poor.  This  half  block  has  five  lots  facing  north,  on  which 
the  owner  has  constructed  nine  houses  of  three  rooms 
each.  These  nine  houses  are  occupied  by  38  white  persons  living  in 
27  rooms.  They  are  in  a thickly  populated  neighborhood  surrounded 
by  like  conditions.  All  these  tenants  are  compelled  to  use  the  water 
from  one  well  shown  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plat.  There 
are  two  foul  privy  vaults  within  20  feet  of  this  well,  and  there  are 
nine  privy  vaults  on  the  five  lots.  A sample  of  the  water  in  this  well 
was  submitted  to  the  City  Chemist  for  analysis.  The  Chemist  re- 
turned his  official  analysis  as  follows : “Chlorine  80.00  parts  per 

million ; nitrites  rather  high ; water  badly  contaminated  with  sewage.” 
Water  containing  chlorine  to  the  extent  of  more  than  20  parts  per 
million  is  not  fit  for  domestic  use.  The  presence  of  chlorine  in 
water  indicates  organic  matter. 

There  are  water  mains  on  three  sides  of  this  property,  two  of 
which  are  of  12  and  one  of  6-inch  pipe.  With  good  water  so  easily 
obtainable,  it  should  be  made  available  for  the  tenants  quickly.  The 
total  rental  of  this  property  is  $61.00  per  month.  The  owner,  who  is 
well  able  to  put  it  in  a sanitary  condition,  manifests  a lack  of  civic 
pride  and  a disregard  for  the  welfare  of  his  poor  tenants. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  children  in  this  district  are 
of  school  age — that  is,  from  6 to  20  years.  The  total  number  of 
children  attending  school  is  4,306.  About  one-third  of  the  children  of 
between  6 and  20  are  not  attending  school.  Most  of  these  are  work- 
ing. Not  a very  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  from  the  primary 
grades  continue  their  studies  in  the  high  schools.  On  account  of  the 
economic  condition  of  their  families,  many  young  men  and  women 
are  forced  into  wage-earning  industries  before  they  can  complete 
their  education  in  our  free  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  East  Side  District: 


Name  and  address  of  schools.  No.  pupils.  No.  rooms. 

Ashland,  Twenty-fourth  and  Lawn 815  19 

Blue  Valley  (col.),  Twelfth  and  Crystal 25  1 

Bruce  (col.),  Fourteenth  and  Jackson 81  3 

Clay,  Seventh  and  Ewing 335  9 

Greenwood,  Twenty-seventh  and  Cleveland...  711  18 

Jackson,  Twelfth  and  Ewing 386  9 

Kensington,  Seventeenth  and  Brighton 450  10 

McCoy,  Sixteenth  and  White 187  6 

Manchester,  Hughe  and  Winchester 213  6 

Milton  Moore,  Thirty-first  and  Elmwood....  185  6 


Mt.  Washington,  Independence  and  Oakland..  245  8 


2,633 


95 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Xanu'  and  address  of  School.  No.  pupils. 

Bennington 160 

Mi  Iki c 1 s , Twenty- fourth  and  Brighton..  130 
. i'ami  1 \ . Thirty-ninth  and  Gould 125 


No.  rooms. 
6 
5 
4 


4,048  110 


. iT  25s  students,  or  about  1 per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
public  high  schools  and  private  commercial  schools, 
v 2 14  illiterate  persons  in  the  district,  of  whom  106  are  above 
238  are  from  10  to  21  years  of  age.  During  the 
pa  • . : ter  a night  school  was  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
ho'ol.  I he  popular  demand  for  such  instruction 
made  manifest  by  the  enrollment  of  nearly  300  pupils.  The 
oiii  se  at  this  night  school  consisted  of  typewriting,  mechanical  draw- 
ing. spelling,  English,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  calisthenics,  and  gym- 
nasium classes. 


SOCIAL  FORCES. 

The  spiritual  and  religious  welfare  of  this  district  are  provided 
by  thirty  churches  and  missions.  These  churches  sustain  four  men’s 
clubs,  seven  boys’  clubs,  seven  women’s  clubs,  and 
Churches.  five  girls’  clubs. 

Other  activities  in  social  service  were  brought  to 
light  by  a list  of  questions  addressed  to  the  pastors.  To  the  ques- 
tion, “What  social  work  is  carried  on  by  the  members  of  your 
church numerous  replies  were  received.  Following  is  a digest  of 
the  answers : 

"We  have  a sunshine  barrel.”  “We  minister  to  the  needy.”  “We  have 
a Civic  and  Improvement  Association.”  “We  sell  second  hand  clothing  to 
the  poor.”  "We  visit  the  sick.”  “We  have  a reading  circle.”  “We  care  for 
the  poor  and  the  needy.” 

1 o the  question,  “What  recreation  facilities  are  furnished  by 
your  church?”  replies  came: 

Stcreopticon  lecture  entertainments.”  “Socials  and  entertainments.” 
^ I.aseball  and  basketball.”  “Gymnasium  in  winter,  playgrounds  in  summer.” 
Church  is  open  every  evening  as  a meeting  place  for  the  young  people  of 
the  community.”  “Athletics  for  boys  and  girls.”  “Basketball  in  basement  of 
the  church. 

J he  question,  “Give  practical  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of 
the  East  Side  District.  What  are  the  needs  of  your  immediate  neigh- 
borhood?” brought  the  following: 


“Minature  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.”  “Closer  affilia- 
tion of  the  churches  and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.”  “A  supervised  social 
center  open  e\ery  day  and  night.”  “Small  parks.”  “Something  to  keep  boys 
out  ot  pool  halls  and  girls  away  from  dance  halls.”  “Swings,  a sand  pile,  a 
bath  tub  and  shower,  and  a playground.”  “Open  the  public  schools  every 
night  for  recreation  purposes,  such  as  games,  lectures,  entertainments  gym- 
nasium. etc  Community  meetings  are  good,  but  the  boys  need  something 
° " [aC  ^em  r°^  the  allurf,me"ts,  of  P°o1  halls>  etc.”  “Graded  and  paved 
hp  V?WerS  More,  Police  Protection.”  “Picture  show 
P'  ark  at  Seventeenth  and  Jackson.”  “Cleaner  yards,  garbage 
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gathered  regularly.”  “Playgrounds  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  and 
Norton  and  Jackson  avenues.”  “A  general  clean-up — nine  saloons  from 
Cleveland  to  Elmwood  on  Fifteenth  Street  are  too  many.”  “More  and  better 
houses  with  water  and  sewer  connections.” 

A notable  example  of  development  of  the  social  service  spirit 
in  churches  is  shown  at  St.  Stephen’s  Catholic  Church,  at  Tenth  and 
Bennington  Ave.  During  the  past  three  years,  Father  C.  M.  Scanlan 
has  organized  and  promoted  a Junior  Boys’  Club  of  60  members,  a 
Senior  Boys’  Club  of  125  members,  and  four  teams  of  basketball 
players  for  girls.  They  use  a large  hall  in  the  basement  of  the  church 
and  a playground  alongside  of  the  church.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  a gymnasium  with  good  apparatus,  indoor  and  out-door 
basket  ball  court,  tennis  court  and  tub,  shower  and  turkish  bath 
facilities. 

These  clubs  present  dramatic  entertainments  on  the  stage  in  the 
hall,  concerts,  lectures,  musicals,  wrestling  and  boxing  exhibitions 
and  contests.  The  parish  baseball  club  plays  scheduled  games  with 
similar  teams  in  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor.  The 
tennis  court  is  well  patronized  by  the  young  folks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  girls’  sewing  class  makes  clothing  for  poor  little  children. 
The  ladies’  basketball  teams  play  games  with  the  ladies  of  other 
churches.  Captain  A.  J.  Connors  of  the  Third  Missouri  Regiment 
has  charge  of  the  military  drills  for  boys  and  young  men.  Small  boys 
are  sent  to  an  out-door  camp  during  the  summer.  The  Clay  public 
school  gave  its  graduating  play  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  in  1912.  At 
some  of  the  events  given  in  the  hall  during  the  winter  there  has  been 
an  attendance  of  300  men  and  boys,  over  half  of  whom  were  not 
members  of  the  church. 

Within  the  district  there  are  nine  fraternal  orders  represented 
as  follows:  Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ma- 
sons, Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Royal  Neighbors, 
Secular.  Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  Yeomen,  and 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Union  labor  is  represented  by  the  following:  Amalgamated 

Steel  Workers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  Iron  Moulders  Union,  and  the 
International  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGENCIES. 

The  district  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  the  following  rail- 
roads : 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco,  Rock  Island,  Kansas  City  Southern, 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific. 

Their  presence  renders  this  part  of  the  city  largely  industrial, 
involving  attendant  industrial  problems. 

In  the  following  table  are  the  names  of  the  industries  in  the 
Blue  Valley,  the  number  of  employees  of  each  and  their  nationality. 
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BLUE  VALLEY  INDUSTRIES. 


No.  Em- 
ployees. 

No.  Ameri- 
cans. 

No.  Foreign 
Born. 

100 

100 

25 

25 

800 

300 

500 

150 

150 

15 

15 

I It  u Gt*  Co  

50 

50 

75 

75 

O R f & P 

6 

1 

5 

25 

25 

75 

65 

10 

( 'rtmmrc  T»  nrl-  f~ riishpr  

15 

10 

5 

Cornfalfa  EppH  Cn  

50 

50 

Freeborn  Cr'n^tm,'t’1^T^  Co 

100 

80 

20 

Frisco  Railroad  (track  hands) 

8 

1 

7 

I'r.rd  \[r>tr>r  Work1?  

100 

100 

Harrican  Safe  Works 

50 

50 

K C Bolt  & Nut  Co 

750 

600 

150 

f*  T^rra  Cotta  Works 

80 

80 

N C Southern 

5 

5 

K C Rock  & Sand  Co 

75 

40 

35 

Missouri  Pacific  (track  hands) 

Penrod  Veneer  Co 

6 

50 

1 

50 

5 

Prier  Brass  Mfg.  Co 

100 

100 

Security  Stove  & Mfg.  Co 

40 

40 

Sheffield  Ice  Co 

10 

10 

Sheffield  Car  & Equipment  Co 

Sheffield  Gas  & Power  Co 

200 

50 

180 

40 

20 

10 

Snvder  Boiler  Works 

50 

50 

Witte  Iron  Works 

70 

70 

Totals 

3,030 

2,263 

767 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  29  industries  employ  3,030  per- 
sons, or  23.36  per  cent  of  the  entire  male  population.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 2,263  are  native  born  and  767  are  foreign  born.  About  20  per 
cent  of  the  employees  are  skilled.  Some  of  the  workers  live  as  far 
east  as  Independence,  Missouri,  and  as  far  west  as  Chelsea  Park, 
in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  The  street  cars  and  railroads  furnish  the 
means  of  their  transportation.  A negligible  number  of  these  indus- 
tries. are  seasonal,  which  fact  is  a source  of  strength  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Several  of  the  factories  are  beginning  to  manifest  a spirit  of 
co-operation  with  their  employees,  which  promises  eventually  to 
render  industrial  conditions  more  stable  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  An  enterprising  company  has  installed  well 
Co-operation,  equipped  lavatory  and  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of 
its  employees.  The  lavatory  has  60  individual 
washbowls,  50  shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 
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towels.  Another  large  company  is  putting  in  similar  facilities  for 
its  workmen. 

Two  years  ago  the  office  men,  foremen  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  one  large  factory  organized  a club  and  devised  a co-opera- 
tive scheme  to  provide  for  their  mid-day  luncheon.  The  company 
became  interested  and  took  a hand.  A house  adjoining  the  factory 
grounds  was  rented  and  partitions  removed  to  make  a large  dining 
room.  -It  was  neatly  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs.  A kitchen 
was  added  and  equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances  the  heart 
of  a good  cook  could  desire,  and  the  good  cook  was  installed  also. 
Three  acres  of  the  company’s  land  has  been  set  aside  for  a garden. 
The  company  furnishes  a gardener  and  produces  the  vegetables.  A 
chicken  park  with  thoroughbred  chickens  provides  fresh  eggs, 
which  do  not  cost  the  club  a cent.  The  hens  furnished  about  two 
thousand  eggs  and  some  baked  and  fried  chickens  last  year.  The 
club  pays  for  its  groceries  and  milk.  The  general  manager  of  the 
plant  says  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  Jersey  cows  browsing 
on  the  factory  lawn  some  day.  Last  year  the  garden  produced  100 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  50  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  400  heads 
of  cabbage  and  a large  quantity  of  onions,  beans,  peas,  beets  and 
lettuce.  Members  of  the  club  pay  22  cents  apiece  for  each  meal. 
Twice  each  year  the  surplus  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  two  din- 
ners at  a large  hotel  uptown.  The  company  is  justified  in  meeting 
its  part  of  the  expense  by  having  its  heads  of  departments  and 
managers  come  together  once  a day  for  discussion.  The  luncheon 
hour’s  conversation  is  shop  talk  from  beginning  to  end.  On  the 
dining  room  wall  is  a black  board  on  which  is  posted  every  day  the 
daily  cost  report.  The  club  has  its  social  side  in  the  way  of  nine 
bowling  teams  and  a shooting  club. 

RECREATION. 

The  neighborhood  under  consideration  in  this  report  contains 
eight  motion  picture  shows,  28  pool  rooms,  with  81 
Commercial.  tables,  and  23  saloons.  Rowboats,  canoes,  and 
motor  boats  can  be  rented  on  the  Blue  River  from 
three  boat  companies. 

There  are  six  dance  halls  in  which  46  dances  were  given  during 
the  past  year.  The  total  attendance  was  3,360. 

There  are  fairly  well  equipped  playgrounds  for  children  at  all 
the  schools. 

Condemnation  proceedings  have  recently  been  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  condemnation  of  three  tracts  within  the 
district,  so  that  the  Park  Board  of  Kansas  City  can  collect 
Public.  assessments  and  take  the  condemned  property  for  three 
new  playgrounds.  They  are  located  as  follows : between 
Tenth  and  Twelfth  streets,  from  Ewing  to  Winchester;  Twenty- 
second  to  Twenty-third  from  Elmwood  to  Kensington;  Seventh 
and  Eighth  streets,  from  Myrtle  to  Jackson. 
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ter  meetings  have  been  successfully  conducted  at  the 
, and  Ashland  Schools.  No  club  work  was  under- 
taken. The  programs  of  social  center  meetings 
gave  consisted  of  musical,  literary  and  calisthenic 
entertainment,  moving  picture  shows  of  an  educa- 
1 1, ,iial  character,  debates  and  discussions  of  popu- 
lar themes  by  representative  citizens.  Attend- 
e v.ax  goud.  and  the  demand  is  rapidly  growing  for  a more  com- 
< 11  as  a more  intensive  social  center  regime, 
i ia  i 11'  wing  general  community  meetings  were  held  in  the 
three  schools  above  mentioned: 


Social  Center 
Meetings. 


Stereopticon  lectures.  . . 

on  civic  questions 

M"tiun  pictures  of  educational  character.. 

on  hygiene  and  health 

Professional  concerts 

Concerts  and  entertainments  (home  talent) 

General  mothers’  meetings 

Talks  on  gardening 

Alumni  meetings 

Debates  (civic  questions) 

Ice  cream  socials 

Night  school  reunion 


3 

5 
2 
3 
3 
2 

6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Total  meetings.  31 

Total  attendance  at  Ashland 1,000 

Total  attendance  at  Greenwood 1,675 

Total  attendance  at  Clay 1,575 


Total  attendance 4,250 

Average  attendance  per  meeting 137 


There  were  several  purely  social  meetings  in  the  Clay  School 
not  included  in  the  above  summary.  Neither  does  this  schedule 
take  into  account  numerous  mothers’  meetings  where  the  general 
public  was  not  invited. 

In  the  Clay  School  about  140  night  school  pupils  were  in  the 
gymnasium  classes  one  hour  each  evening.  That  this  class  was  a 
good  social  influence  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  members  have 
asked  for  two  social  evenings  since  the  close  of  the  school. 

All  the  churches  have  frequent  social  meetings.  The  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security  and  the  Paddle  and  Camp  Club  give  occa- 
sional socials.  A ball  ground  at  Nineteenth  and 
Private  . Crystal  is  well  patronized  during  the  baseball  sea- 

Recreation.  son.  The  Schmelzer  ball  ground  and  Shooting  Park 
at  Washington  Boulevard  and  Kansas  City  South- 
ern Railway,  east  of  the  Blue  River,  is  a popular  resort.  The 
St.  Stephen  s Catholic  Church  conducts  an  athletic  club  for  boys, 
with  a membership  of  185. 

\\  e recommend  a big  social  center  for  this  particular  neigh- 
borhood, located  at  an  advantageous  point  so  as  to  be  contiguous 
to  both  Sheffield  and  Centropolis.  It  should  be  equipped  with 
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plunge  and  shower  baths,  well  equipped  gymnasium,  large  audi- 
torium and  club  rooms. 

The  territory  from  Cleveland  to  Elmwood  Avenues  and  from 
Fourteenth  to  Twenty-fourth  Streets  presents  a 
Fifteenth  ripe  field  for  social  center  work.  Within  these 

and  Jackson.  36  blocks  there  are  a few  industries  employing 
a total  of  about  600  wlage-earners.  The  East 
Side  Betterment  League  is  actively  engaged  in  united  effort  to 
prevent  this  neighborhood  from  becoming  a slum  district.  There 
are  9 saloons  in  7 blocks  on  East  Fifteenth  Street. 


Recreation  on  Blue  River. 

A large  proportion  of  charity  and  parole  cases  handled  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  were  from  this  neighborhood.  The  citi- 
zens generally  are  industrious  and  enterprising  but  for  the  most  part 
those  in  the  most  congested  portion,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Fifteenth 
and  Jackson,  are  more  shiftless  and  improvident.  There  are  a few 
tenements  in  this  immediate  territory  with  their  attending  evils.  The 
presence  of  the  street  car  barns,  coal  yards,  the  Belt  Line  tracks  and 
the  small  shops  tend  to  centralize  slum  conditions  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

DELINQUENCY  AND  DEPENDENCY. 

In  view  of  the  broad  expanse  of  this  district  and  the  many  un- 
favorable conditions,  above  cited,  there  was  a surprisingly  small 
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v < lc] tendency  during'  the  year.  Records  of  the 

Bureau  ..i  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  show  608 
he  East  Side  District.  The  Parole  Office  rec- 
>nvictions  for  crime  in  State  and  Municipal  Court; 
dandled  - n parole  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  236 
wee  made  during  the  year.  There  were  32  parole 
cases  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

I'n-'cial  conditions  in  this  territory  are  being  corrected  as 
rapid! v as  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  can  show  by  systematic  iu- 
ve.Mi-atioii  their  extent  and  location.  The  investigation,  which  is 
a mere  In  ginning,  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a sufficient  num- 
ber  of  efficient  investigators.  The  social  service  problems,  parole 
work,  social  center  meetings  and  housing  investigations  have  re- 
quired more  time  than  we  have  had  at  our  disposal. 

The  above  survey,  therefore,  is  not  presented  as  a thorough 
study,  but  as  a mere  preface  to  a vast  amount  of  research  work 
necessary  to  the  comprehensive  understanding  of  a field  so  exten- 
sive and  important  as  this,  the  largest  supervised  district  in  the  city. 
It  is  an  important  territory,  because  it  is  developing  so  rapidly,  and 
because  it  is  so  largely  industrial. 


THE  SOCIAL  CENTER 

AND 

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  COMMUNITY  LIFE  IN 
KANSAS  CITY 


Popular  demand  for  social  centers  in  Kansas  City  is  increasing 
by  geometric  progression.  Beginning  with  a single  school  two 
years  ago  and  increasing  to  eight  schools  in  1911-12,  it  has  de- 
veloped until  forty-five  schools  and  two  churches  were  open  to  the 
public  last  winter,  having  494  meetings,  with  a total  attendance  of 
55,880  people.  We  now  regard  this  movement  as  a fixture  in  the 
social  life  of  Kansas  City.  The  coming  season  promises  to  awaken 
universal  attention  to  its  demands,  and  the  work  in  the  fields  already 
started  will  become  more  intensive.  The  experience  of  New  York 
City,  Rochester,  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee  and  several  other  cities  has  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  there  is  a nation-wide  demand  for  this  new  educa- 
tional, recreational  force. 

A Socializ-  The  tendency  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American 
ing  Agency,  city  is  to  make  the  people  unsocial  and  self-centered. 

The  neighborhood  spirit  must  be  developed  to  secure 
harmony  and  co-operation  among  the  people.  The  Social  Center 
brings  them  together  in  their  own  school  house,  gets  them  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  interests  them  in  the  same  enterprises, 
cultivates  friendliness  and  acquaintance,  unifies  the  neighborhood 
for  civic  improvement  and  community  welfare,  educates  and  culti- 
vates aesthetic  taste,  promotes  the  continuation  of  study,  and 
provides  wholesome  amusement  and  recreation  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. Much  has  been  said  about  the  potency  of  the  social  center 
as  a force  for  the  Americanization  of  immigrants — a point  well 
taken.  We  add  to  this  that  it  furnishes  a means  for  the  American- 
ization of  Americans,  which  is  also  much  needed. 

Variety  of  Prof.  Edward  J.  Ward,  Advisor  in  Civic  and  Social 
Activities.  Center  Development,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  his 
book,  “The  Social  Center,”  presents  convincing  argu- 
ments for  the  development  of  various  activities  in  the  social  center : 

1.  The  school  is  the  logical  center  of  the  precinct,  just  as  the 
city  hall  is  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  capitol  is  the  logical  center 
of  the  state  and  nation.  The  school  should  therefore  be  the  polling 
place  of  the  precinct. 

2.  The  social  center  furnishes  a place  of  deliberation  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  people  to  discuss  in  a friendly  manner 
the  problems  vital  to  their  community. 
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It  is  also  a place  for:  . . . 

3 The  voters’  league,  uniting  the  people  for  civic  miprove- 

”4.  A public  lecture  course,  providing  the  best  talent  available, 
fur  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  people. 

; The  branch  public  library,  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
public  library  into  every  neighborhood  in  the  city. 

h.  Public  art  exhibitions,  cultivating  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the 

Music  centers,  providing  concerts  by  high  grade  talent  and 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  local  musicians  to  entertain. 

s.  The  Festival  center— a logical  place  in  which  to  celebrate 
the  national  holidays  for  the  inspiration  of  patriotism  and  com- 
munity interest. 

o A recreation  center,  providing  innocent  dances,  gymnastics 
and  games,  and  the  organization  of  clubs. 

'lO.  An  employment  center,  providing  a place  to  bring  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  touch  with  one  another. 

11.  The  establishment  of  a branch  of  the  health  board  in  the 
line  of  a medical  advisor  for  the  community  to  look  after  matters 
pertaining  to  the  general  health. 

12.  A place  for  all  the  people  of  the  community  to  become 
acquainted. 

Beginnings  in  A precursor  of  the  social  center  began  in  1888  in 
New  York.  New  York  City,  in  the  form  of  free  lecture  courses, 
and  has  extended  to  about  170  schools  and  halls. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  supervisor  of  the  public  lectures,  occupies 
in  this  relation  a position  co-ordinate  with  the  office  of  superintend- 
ents of  schools.  The  main  idea  of  the  lecture  course  is  instruction, 
and  the  lectures  cover  all  the  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge 
upon  such  subjects  as  sanitation,  health,  civics,  natural  science,  de- 
scriptive geography,  art,  music,  literature,  etc.  They  have  proven 
exceedingly  popular,  and  by  means  of  examinations  and  collateral 
reading,  have  developed  the  habit  of  study  and  a larger  use  of  the 
excellent  collection  of  books  in  the  various  public  libraries  of  the 
city.  The  results  observed  from  these  public  lectures  during  the 
past  twenty  years  are  summarized  by  Professor  Ward  as  follows : 

1.  Continuation  of  systematic  study. 

2.  Americanization  of  immigrants. 

3.  Improvement  of  sanitation  and  health. 

4.  Increased  interest  in  city’s  government. 

0.  The  formation  of  people’s  forums  for  the  discussion  of 
social  and  economic  questions. 

6.  Greater  efficiency  and  earning  power. 

7.  Appreciation  of  art  and  science  museums. 

8.  Improved  reading  taste  of  the  people. 

9.  Wider  and  larger  interest  in  the  finer  things  of  life. 
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The  Rochester  The  movement  took  real  form  in  Rochester,  New 
Movement.  York,  on  February  15,  1907,  when  delegates  from 
eleven  influential  organizations  met  and  formu- 
lated the  request  that  the  mayor  and  common  council  put  an  item  of 
$5,000  in  the  tax  levy  for  social  center  development.  The  begin- 
ning was  made  in  No.  14  school  building,  which  was  selected  be- 
cause it  was  very  near  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  Friday  evening,  November  1,  1908,  and  addressed  by 
President  Forbes,  who  set  forth  very  definitely  the  basic,  fraternal, 
co-operative  idea  of  the  social  center  as  an  institution  by  which  the 
community  might  serve  itself.  After  some  music  by  the  neighbor- 
hood orchestra,  organized  for  the  social  center,  there  was  a free 
hour  for  social  intercourse  and  acquaintance.  At  first  there  were 
but  twelve  active  members.  Throughout  the  season  there  were 
seventy-two  meetings  in  which  citizens  gathered  to  discuss  political 
and  economic  topics.  Three  schools  were  used  as  neighborhood 
club  houses  during  the  first  season.  These  meetings  were  very  suc- 
cessful. The  appropriation  for  the  second  year  was  $10,000,  which 
made  possible,  in  addition  to  the  installation  of  new  equipment  and 
the  opening  of  more  recreation  fields  out  of  doors,  the  opening  of 
three  centers.  These  were  open  not  only  each  evening,  but  also — 
at  the  request  of  the  Minister’s  Association — on  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  was  done  to  provide  a wholesome  place  of  entertainment  and 
recreation  for  young  men  and  women  who  were  wont  to  give  their 
Sunday  afternoons  to  questionable  commercial  recreation.  The 
movement  has  developed  despite  some  opposition,  until  at  present 
there  are  16  clubs,  with  1,500  active  members.  Justice  Charles  E. 
Hughes  said  of  this  civic  club  development  in  Rochester:  “I  am 

more  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  and  what  it  stands  for  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  You  are  buttressing  the  foundations  of 
democracy.” 

Prof.  Geo.  M.  Forbes,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Rochester,  who  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the  influence 
of  the  movement,  makes  the  following  significant  statement:  “You 

who  have  not  witnessed  it  cannot  understand  how  party  spirit,  class 
spirit,  and  even  race  spirit  fade  out  in  the  intense  civic  and  com- 
munity atmosphere  of  these  Neighborhood  Civic  Clubs.  It  is  pure 
democracy  getting  an  opportunity  to  inform  itself,  working  itself 
free  from  prejudice  and  narrowness  by  absolutely  free  and  unre- 
stricted discussion  of  any  question,  and  eager  to  apply  its  new  found 
spirit  of  brotherhood  to  the  development  and  extension  of  com- 
munity enterprises.  Political  liberty  alone,  even  when  it  finds  ex- 
pression in  universal  suffrage,  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  dem- 
ocracy. The  only  salvation  of  democracy  is  in  the  development  of 
the  community  spirit.  This  spirit  is  latent  in  every  man.  It  only 
needs  its  appropriate  stimulus  to  arouse  it,  the  appropriate  soil  and 
atmosphere  in  which  it  may  grow.  Our  democracy  has  yet  to  de- 
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velop  institutions  which  are  generally  communal  in  the  sense  that 
they  appeal  to  and  develop  the  objective,  the  communal  interests — 
that  is,  reveal  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  come  from  co-opera- 
tive effort  for  the  common  good;  in  short,  institutions  which  break 
down  the  spirit  and  the  result  of  exclusiveness  and  bring  forth  the 
recognition  of  man  as  man.  Now  the  Neighborhood  Civic  Club 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  appropriate  stimulus  and  soil  to  develop  this 
civic  spirit.” 

National  In  the  autumn  of  1911  the  first  national  conference 

Conference.  on  social  center  development  met  at  Madison,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  Extension  Division  of 
the  Wisconsin  University.  Delegates  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  representing  city  clubs,  boards  of  education,  welfare 
movements,  churches,  universities  and  various  associations  for  civic 
and  social  betterment.  A new  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  the  future 
I permeated  the  air,  and  the  key-note  of  the  convention  was  that  the 
i social  center  movement  in  the  United  States  is  the  beginning  of  a 
i new  democracy  in  extending  the  spirit  of  interest  in  public  affairs 
I to  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
I tion  of  the  “Social  Center  Association  of  America,”  whose  purpose 
it  is  “to  promote  the  development  of  intelligent  public  spirit 
: through  community  use  of  the  common  school  house  for  free  dis- 
i cussion  of  public  questions  and  all  wholesome  civic,  educational  and 
recreational  activities.  President  Wilson,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  said:  “What  I see  in  this 

i movement  is  a recovery  of  the  constructive  and  creative  genius  of 
the  American  people.” 

SOCIAL  CENTERS  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 

The  Social  Center  movement  began  in  Kansas  City  when  the 
Board  of  Education  granted  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  the 
use  of  the  Franklin  School  for  several  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments in  the  winter  of  1910-11. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12  the  eight  public  schools  opened 
by  request  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  were  the  Switzer, 
Greenwood,  Benton,  Garrison,  Emerson,  Karnes,  Morse  and 
Adams.  The  Holy  Rosary  (Parochial)  was  also  opened  for  meet- 
ings. The  lecture  rooms  and  auditoriums  of  several  churches  of 
different  denominations  were  used  for  the  discussion  of  civic 
questions.  Forty-nine  meetings  of  all  kinds  were  held  with  a 
total  attendance  of  13,150.  Thirty-two  addresses  on  health,  edu- 
cational and  popular  topics  were  delivered.  Seventeen  club  and 
group  meetings  were  held.  Six  high  grade  concerts  were  given. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  general  meetings  promoted  by 
this  department  in  the  sixteen  social  centers  of  Kansas  City  during 
the  past  season  had  a total  attendance  of  22,467.  The  meetings 
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i f ill  were  generally  not  very  well  attended  on 
held  m the  early  fall  ''  S incideynt  to  the  political  campaign. 

account  of  count  interest  greatly  increased,  and  the  last 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects . 


Civic  Discussions — 

Municipal  Ownership. 

Constitutional  School  Amendments. 
School  Bond  Issue. 

The  City’s  Machinery  of  Government. 
Community  Co-operation. 

Vocational  Training. 

The  Social  Center  as  a Unifying  Force. 


Sociological  and  Health  Topics — 

The  Relation  of  Housing  to  Morals,  Health  and  Happiness. 
Street  Trades  and  Morals. 

Vacant  Lot  Gardening.  . _ . , i 

The  Relation  of  the  Medical  Profession  to  Social  Vv  ork. 

Vacation  Schools  and  Summer  Camps. 

Causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Recreation  and  Health. 

Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures. 

Adenoids  and  Incorrigibility. 

Postal  Savings  Bank. 


Motion  Pictures — 

Scenes  from  the  Baltic  Army. 

Paris  and  its  Monuments. 

The  Rubber  Industry. 

The  Niagara  Falls — Summer  and  Winter. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. 

War  on  the  Mosquito. 

The  Fly  Pest. 

The  Lizard  Family. 


Entertainment — 

Folk  Dancing. 

Calisthenic  Drills. 

Professional  Concerts. 

Musicals  by  Home  Talent. 
Impersonations. 

School  Entertainments. 

Stereopticon  Description  of  Travels. 
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. The  meetings  above  described  are  further  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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s f Several  talented  musicians  and  impersonators  gave 

rv»me T°l  t their  services  gratuitously  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
lhe  lalent.  ^he  pe0pje  Professor  Rudolph  King  and  his  as- 
sistants have  given  a number  of  splendid  concerts  during  the  win- 
ter. Special  mention  is  also  due  the  Philanthropic  and  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Kansas  City  Musical  Club,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Hood, 
Elocutionist ; Dr.  Delamater,  Assistant  Health  Commissioner,  and 
the  principals  and  chairmen  of  the  various  schools  where  these 
meetings  were  held.  A helpful  course  of  illustrated  lectures  was 
given  in  several  schools  by  Milton  Fairchild  of  the  educational 
Institution  for  Moral  Instruction.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures 
were,  “Conduct  Becoming  a Gentleman,”  “Thrift  in  School,”  “The 
True  Sportsman,”  and  “When  I Am  Grown  Up.”  Mr.  Ralph 
Emmett  Avery  presented  a splendid  stereopticon  lecture  on  “The 
Panama  Canal”  in  seven  of  the  schools. 


One  school — the  Karnes — not  having  a suitable  room  for 
general  meetings,  used  the  auditorium  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Cath- 
olic Church  for  all  its  general  meetings,  through  the  kindness  of 
Father  Delbecchi.  A notable  event  of  the  season  was  a concert 
given  in  that  hall  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  1913,  by  the  Italian 
Choral  Club,  which  was  organized  and  trained  in  the  Karnes 
School  Social  Center.  The  concert  was  well  attended  and  the 
music  was  of  high  grade.  The  hall  of  St.  Stephen’s  Catholic 
Church  was  used  in  like  manner  through  the  courtesy  of  Father 
Scanlan.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Social  Center  in  Churches 
has  not  been  continued  this  season  because  of  the  increased  popular 
demand  for  meetings  in  the  schools. 


Part  Played  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
by  this  Board,  to  act  as  promoter  and  not  custodian  of  this 
movement.  The  school  house  belongs  to  the 
people  and  the  social  center  should  be  their  institution.  We  are 
gratified  to  know  that  thirty-one  schools  not  under  our  direction 
have  held  172  meetings  during  the  past  winter,  with  an  estimated 
attendance  of  28,934,  and  that  these  meetings  were  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  questions  on  civic  and  community  improvement,  pre- 
senting musicals,  moving  pictures,  illustrated  lectures,  for  school 
entertainments  and  patriotic  discussions.  While  the  parent-teachers’ 
meetings  and  school  entertainments  predominated,  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  meetings  under  our  direc- 
tion. 
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The  following  table  gives  a fair  estimate  of  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  these  meetings : 


Table  No.  2.  Social  Centers  Conducted  by  Teachers  and  Patrons.  School  Year  1912-13. 


GREENWOOD  SCHOOL.  A Social  Center  With  Fine  Civic  Spirit. 
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Opinion  of  Letters  from  principals  of  various  schools  ex- 

School  Principals,  press  the  keenest  interest  in  the  movement. 

Several  of  these  principals  in  schools  where  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  meetings  during  the  past  winter  because  of 
no  lights,  bad  streets,  or  inadequate  assembly  rooms,  have  expressed 
friendliness  for  the  meetings  and  the  hope  that  provisions  will  be 
made  for  their  schools  in  the  near  future.  The  following  brief  ex- 
tracts from  their  letters  are  significant:  “I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  every  move  that  tends  toward  social  center  work”;  “I  believe 
neighborhood  meetings  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  unifying  a com- 
munity”; “I  believe  it  a great  uplifting  movement  and  can  be  made 
to  do  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  way  of  unification  and  in  creating 
an  educational  atmosphere  among  the  patrons.”  One  principal  who 
did  not  have  lights  united  efforts  with  the  pastor  of  a church  across 
the  street.  He  said : “We  have  had  fine  success  with  this  social 

center  lecture  course  and  the  lantern  slide  pictures. 

Letters  from  principals  of  schools  where  social  centers  were 
held  by  principals  and  members  of  the  community  independent  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  have  expressed  themselves  as  follows: 
“I  think  our  meetings  have  been  helpful  to  our  school,  and  expect 
greater  results  in  the  future” ; “A  social  center  is  of  great  value  in 
bringing  home  and  school  in  closer  touch” ; “I  am  convinced  that 
such  meetings  are  of  wonderful  help  to  both  parents  and  teachers  in 
bringing  about  mutual  respect  and  in  securing  co-operation” ; “We 
place  a very  high  value  upon  the  social  center  work  in  unifying  the 
community,  in  placing  the  right  civic  ideals  before  the  people  and  in 
bringing  school  and  patrons  closer  together,  with  its  most  beneficial 
result  upon  the  child”;  “We  have  a flourishing  and  helpful  patron’s 
association  in  our  school”;  ‘‘I  think  there  is  much  good  to  come 
from  such  meetings.”  One  high  school  principal  says : “I  am  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  social  center  movement  and  think  that 
the  high  schools  after  they  become  localized  can  do  a good  work  in 
the  way  of  evening  exercises”;  “We  believe  that  such  gatherings 
are  conducive  to  community  welfare  from  the  standpoint  of  patri- 
otism, civic  pride,  and  neighborhood  improvement.” 

Clubs.  The  accompanying  Chart  (No.  3)  shows  the  beginnings  of 
group  meetings  in  several  schools  where  clubs  have  been 
organized.  It  has  been  impossible  to  do  this  work  very  extensively 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  employ  sufficient  leaders,  but  where- 
ever  the  groups  have  been  organized  the  attendance  has  been  regular 
and  the  interest  surprisingly  good.  There  is  no  reason  why  clubs 
should  not  be  developed  in  all  the  schools.  A great  many  young 
men  and  women  are  compelled  by  the  struggle  of  the  family  for  sus- 
tenance to  leave  school  before  they  have  completed  their  high  school 
course,  or  even  before  finishing  the  grades.  Group  meetings  prop- 
erly conducted  are  an  inspiration  to  the  young  people  to  continue 


the  way  of  the  study  of  scientific,  literary,  philo- 
si  .phical,  social,  religious  or  recreational  subjects. 

Table  No.  3.  Group  Meetings  Under  Auspices  of  Board  of 

Public  Welfare 


School  Year  1912-13 


SCHOOL 

Literary 

Gymnastic 

Social  and 
Program 

Musical 

Total 

Attendance 

1. 

Garrison  (Orchestra) 

12 

12 

226 

2. 

Karnes  (Italian  Choral  Club).. 
Karnes  (Orchestra)  

21 

21 

1,020 

3. 

24 

24 

260 

4. 

Lincoln  High  .... 

1 

1 

2 

300 

5. 

Morse  

1 

7 

10 

18 

226 

6. 

Switzer  (Gym.  Club)  .. . 

51 

51 

1,020 

7. 

Switzer  (T.  A.  D.)  

18 

18 

36 

252 

8 

Wendall  Phillips 

13 

10 

23 

1,175 

Total 

20 

89 

2L 

57 

187 

4,479 

Motion  A philanthropic  citizen  of  Kansas  City  recently  pre- 
Pictures.  sented  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  a complete 
moving  picture  outfit  for  the  use  of  social  centers. 
1 his  machine  was  used  with  splendid  effect  in  all  of  the  schools 
where  electric  lights  were  available  during  the  past  winter.  The 
Board  of  Education  provided  electric  lights  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
all  the  schools  where  this  department  requested.  A very  encourag- 
ing  beginning  was  made  in  this  kind  of  entertainment.  Educational 
reels  depicting  historical,  scenic,  industrial  and  scientific  subjects  of 
a highly  interesting  character  were  presented  in  all  of  these  schools. 
1 his  form  of  entertainment  has  proven  most  popular  wherever  used, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  among  the  most  useful  that  we  can  employ 
in  the  social  center  work. 

Co-operation.  We  have  had  the  heartiest  co-operation  from  the 
Board  of  Education  ever  since  the  inception  of 
the  movement.  We  cannot  recall  a single  request  we  have  made 
that  has  been  refused.  The  Parent-Teachers’  Association  which 
is  being  organized  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  city  is  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  department  in  making  the  social  center  movement 
successful.  Committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  auxiliaries  in 
the  various  schools,  and  we  regard  this  as  a stepping-stone  in  the 
( irection  of  transferring  the  responsibility  of  the  movement  to  the 
local  committees  around  the  various  schools.  The  Neighborhood 
improvement  Associations,  organized  in  the  various  school  districts 
which  are  now  forming  a federation  for  the  city,  should  find  the 
school  houses  to  be  their  natural  meeting  place.  They  correspond 
to  the  Neighborhood  Civic  Clubs  so  successful  in  Rochester  and  some 
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ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  meetings  of  next  winter 
should  not  be  far  better  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

If  the  school  house  is  a social  center,  it  may,  of  course, 
include  district  offices  for  sanitary  inspectors,  or  Board 
Branches.  of  pup,|jc  Welfare  workers,  or  a branch  library,  or  a 
pure  milk  station,  and  such  activities  as  these  would  have  to  be  gov- 
erned according  to  the  convenience  of  the  departments  which  might 
possibly  have  district  offices,  and  also  by  the  convenience  of  the 
school  which  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary 
space.  The  accessories  can  be  added  as  demands  arise. 

Group  Until  then  we  must  confine  our  plans  to  social  center 

Meetings.  meetings.  These  may  be  broadly  divided  into  group 

meetings  and  general  meetings.  The  group  meetings 
should  consist  of  recreation  clubs  or  literary  clubs,  reading  circles, 
clubs  whose  membership  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  age 
or  congeniality,  and  their  activities  should  be  guided  by  leaders, 
if  composed  of  children  or  comparatively  young  people. 

General  The  general  meetings  might  be  classified  according  to 
Meetings.  their  character  into  about  three  classes  : (1)  One  kind 

of  meetings  would  be  those  where  civic  questions  or 
community  problems  were  discussed  by  some  official  or  competent 
speaker,  or  debated  by  selected  local  citizens,  after  which  free  discus- 
sion should  be  taken  up  by  the  audience.  These  meetings  could  be 
conducted  practically  without  expense  and  would  be  of  great  edu- 
cational value.  (2)  Then  there  could  be  such  a set  of  recreational 
entertainments  as  usually  comprise  a popular  lecture  course.  It 
would  be  a splendid  plan  to  organize  schools  and  talent 
Lecture  during  the  coming  season  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  circuits 
Circuits.  of  lectures,  entertainments,  musicals  and  moving  picture 
demonstrations,  so  that  every  school  in  the  whole  city 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  very  best  service  possible. 
(3)  Finally,  there  might  be  a few  entertainments  given  by  local 
talent,  such  as  the  annual  school  entertainment,  and  an  occasional 
spelling  match,  debate,  or  a dramatic  production  by  some  club. 

The  greatest  handicap  at  present  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
to.  carry  on  this  work  extensively.  The  growth  of  the  movement 
will  depend  upon  the  active  interest  of  the  citizens. 
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III.  REPORT  OF  HOUSING  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH  BUREAU. 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 

Our  survey  of  housing  conditions  during  the  past  year  has  not 
changed  our  opinion  relative  to  growing  evil  tendencies  of  housing 
conditions.  The  purpose  of  our  investigations,  however,  since  the 
publication  of  the  1912  Report,  has  not  been  educational,  as  much 
as  remedial.  The  1912  Report  is  probably  a sufficient  summary 
of  conditions  for  some  time,  especially  if  it  assists  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  a modern  housing  code. 


Number  and  Character  of  Houses  Inspected  During  Year. 
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912  484 

174 

36 

Our  investigators  have  inspected  during  the  year  a total  of 
4,367  houses,  containing  7,152  apartments  and  28,794  rooms.  Of 
these  houses  it  will  be  observed  that  a very  large  proportion  are 
apartment  and  tenement  houses,  with  all  of  their  attending 
evils.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  houses  inspected  13.83  per  cent 
were  tenements.  There  were  also  in  addition  to  these  tenements, 
912  apartment  houses.  As  the  conditions  in  the  average  apartment 
house  are  very  similar  to  those  in  a tenement  house,  and  the  evils 
attending  apartment  houses  are  frequently  as  objectionable  as  those 
found  in  the  tenement,  we  may  properly  add  the  two  together,  and 
say  that  we  found  1,516  tenement  houses,  or  that  out  of  the  total 
number  of  houses  inspected  during  the  year  28.8  per  cent  were 
tenements.  Another  very  noticeable  condition  is  that  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  lodging  houses  in  the  tenement  house  districts 
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...cat  many  tenements  acid  to  their  objectionable  features 
A total  of  484  houses,  or  in  other  words, 
11  per  cent  of  all  houses  inspected  during  the  past  year  are 
mc  extent  lodging  houses.  Many  of  the  tenements  inspected 
Ute(i  of  houses  originally  intended  for  a single  family  but  are 
now  occupied  by  a family  to  each  room.  A gas  plate,  a table,  some 
chairs  a bed  and  a few  cooking  utensils  usually  constitute  the 
furniture.  In  the  Swope  Settlement  District  alone  were  found  244 
l,in,scs  that  may  be  classed  in  the  lodging  house  column  These 
iaeis  indicate  that  home  life  is  depreciating  in  this  part  of  Kansas 


City. 


Light  and  Ventilation  of  Rooms  Inspected  During  Year. 
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To  make  the  above  conditions  more  intolerable,  there  were  in 
these  apartments  a total  of  1,001  dark  or  inside  rooms,  that 
is,  rooms  not  open  to  the  outside  air  by  door  or  window.  These 
inside  rooms  usually  have  a door  or  window  open  on  a hallway  or 
into  another  room,  and  the  air  is  foul  and  unhealthful.  Our  investi- 
gations report  3,089  rooms,  or  10.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  having 
poor  ventilation  and  1,030  or  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in- 
spected as  overcrowded — that  is,  there  were  more  than  one  person 
for  each  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  that 
a great  many  of  these  cases  of  overcrowding  are  in  rooms  which 
are  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  A combination  of  all  these  evils 
tends  to  foster  disease,  crime  and  inefficiency  in  the  poorer  citizens! 
of  our  great  city. 
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A total  of  475  families  were  living  in  basements  and  34  families 
were  found  in  cellars.  It  was  frequently  necessary  for  the  city 
to  condemn  these  basements  and  cellars  for  living  purposes.  Our 
inspectors  are  often  compelled  to  feel  their  way  through  long,  dark 
hallways,  through  rooms  reeking  with  filth,  stumbling  over  the 
wreckage  of  furniture,  to  investigate  quarters  which  unfortunate 
people  call  home.  Such  places  are  the  habitat  of  vermin,  filth  and 
disease.  Tuberculosis  is  common  in  these  underground  residences. 
It  is  tragic  that  in  a city  with  so  many  beautiful  homes  and  such 
large  space  in  which  to  expand,  so  many  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  the  greatest  foes  of  the  dread  disease, 
tuberculosis. 

Sanitary  Facilities  of  Houses  Inspected  During  the  Year. 
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total  number  of  houses  inspected,  1,219  or  25.6  per 
water.  A total  of  378  did  not  have  any 
water  oil  the  premises,  but  were  compelled  to  carry  their 
,'r, ,,)]  niiirr  places.  There  were  found  216  wells,  94  of  which 
unced  by  the  city  chemist  to  be  contaminated  and  unfit 
luman  use.  In  some  sections  wherever  we  find  a well,  almost 
ably  we  find  that  it  is  contaminated.  The  close  proximity  of 
barns  and  leaky  sewers,  poison  them  with  organic 
In  one  district  on  the  East  Side,  out  of  82  wells,  the  water 
of  7s  ,,f  them  was  found  to  be  high  in  chlorine  and  nitrates,  the 
presence  of  which  indicates  that  the  water  is  unfit  for  human  use. 
Many  families  continue  to  use  this  water  even  after  the  well  is 
condemned,  thus  running  the  risk  of  typhoid  and  malaria.  In 
some  localities  where  there  were  water  mains  in  the  streets,  the 
landlords  compelled  the  use  of  polluted  water  from  wells  at  the 
risk  of  their  tenants’  lives.  With  our  present  laws  it  is  not  possible 
to  compel  a landlord  to  install  city  water  in  his  houses.  Some 
localities  are  without  water  because  the  water  mains  have  not  yet 
been  extended  there,  but  the  Fire  and  Water  Board  is  extending 
the  mains  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  some  localities  the  Fire  and 
Water  Board  have,  at  our  request,  established  sanitary  fountains 
in  the  streets,  from  which  the  people  can  carry  water  for  domestic 
purposes. 

The  privy  vault  evil  is  increasingly  prevalent-  There  are  no 
less  than  15,000  of  these  plague  spots  in  the  city.  During  the  past 
year  our  investigators  found  1,143  privy  vaults  and  33  cesspools. 
There  were  2,672  modern  toilets  in  the  houses  and  16  anti-freeze 
toilets.  As  anti-freeze  and  cesspool  toilets  are  often  almost  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  vaults,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  26.9  per  cent 
of  the  toilet  facilities  are  unworthy  of  the  modern  civilization  of 
our  citv. 


A campaign  was  begun  by  the  Hospital  and  Health  Board, 
during  the  spring  months  through  the  school  children  and  in  our 
social  center  meetings,  for  the  elimination  of  the  fly,  the  presence 
of  which  greatly  aggravates  the  menace  of  the  privy  vault.  It  is 
not  only  the  stench  of  the  vault,  nor  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
the  outhouses,  which  are  objectionable,  but  the  fact  that  flies  carry 
pollution  and  disease  to  our  kitchen  and  dining  rooms,  which  make 
this  evil  of  universal  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City.  Not 
a single  privy  vault  should  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  possible  to  have  city  water  and  sewer  connections.  It 
is  only  a question  of  a few  years  when  an  enlightened  conscience 
on  sanitary  conditions  will  demand  the  elimination  of  the  last  filthy 
vault. 

The  lack  of  adequate  housing  laws  continues  to  handicap  the 
work  of  this  department  in  securing  better  conditions.  We  have 
had  splendid  co-operation  from  the  Board  of  Health  and  other 
departments  of  the  city  government  in  enforcing  the  meager  laws 
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that  we  have.  The  following  table  furnishes  a detailed  report  of 
actual  corrections  made  during  the  year. 

Housing  Defects  Remedied  During  Past  Year. 


CHARACTER 

OF 

DEFECTS. 

North  End 
District. 

Swope  Settle- 
ment District. 

Northwest 

District. 

West  Side  and 
Penn  Valley 

District. 

Hospital 

District. 
East  Side 

District. 

Total. 

1.  Houses — Condemned 
and  torn  down 

15 

3 

2 

18  1 

38 

2.  Houses— Condemned 
and  vacated 

6 

6 

3.  Houses — Entirely 
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6 

4 

10 

4.  Objectionable  Out- 
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5.  Tenements  remodeled. 

1 

4 

2 

7 

30 

30 
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repaired 

2 

14 

8 

2 

2 

28 

7.  Leaky  roofs  repaired. 

8.  Dilapidated  porches 

and  floors  repaired. 

9.  Broken  window  lights 

repaired 

13 

5 

1 

19 

10 

13 

3 

3 

18 

47 

3 

8 

16 

5 

21 

53 

10.  Houses  painted 

3 

3 

11.  Poor  ventilation 

remedied 

9 

9 

12.  Air  space  and  crowd- 
ing remedied 

84 

84 

13.  Down  spouts,  eves, 
etc.,  repaired 

5 

1 

6 

14.  Paper  and  plaster 

repaired 

35 

4 

17 

56 

15.  New  porches  con- 
structed  

6 

6 

16.  New  stairs  built 

2 

2 

17.  Basements  condemned 

3 

3 

18.  Wood  work  around 
plumbing  torn  out. . 

2 

3 

5 

19.  Defective  plumbing 
repaired 

2 

14 

8 

2 

2 

28 

20.  Leaky  bath  tubs  re- 
paired  

8 

4 

12 

21.  New  bath  tubs 

installed 6 


6 
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Housing  Defects  Remedied  During  Past  Year. 


CHARACTER 

OF 

DEFECTS 

North  End 
District. 

Swope  Settle- 
ment District. 

Nortlrwest 

District. 

West  Side  and 
Penn  Valley 

District. 

Hospital 

District. 
East  Side 

District. 

Total. 

22.  New  wash  bowls 

1 ricf  nil  pr] 

A 

6 

6 

9a  Aiinv  toilets  in«st, ailed 

6 

6 

. 0 • v >>  LUllo  to  me  icuiou  • 

21.  Privy  vaults  cleaned. 
25.  Sewer  connections 
made 

14 

6 

26 

16 

24 

14 

34 

128 

6 

26.  Contaminated  wells 
enndemned 

3 

12 

1 

78 

94 

27.  City  water  made 

available 

49 

49 

28  Foul  cistern  cleaned 

7 

2 

3 

4 

16 

29.  Yards  cleaned 

1 

3 

65 

69 

30.  Fire  dangers  reported 
to  Eire  Warden .... 

4 

2 

6 

31.  Animals  in  buildings 
removed 

3 

6 

9 

32.  Manure  and  garbage 
removed 

15 

3 

18 

Estimated  cost  of 

improvements 

$17,510 

$4,500 

$2,300' 

$8,000 

$540 

$2,800 

$34,650 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  improvements  on  houses  dur- 
ing the  past  year  amounted  to  $34,650,  which  (on  account  of  limited 
housing  regulations)  means  that  the  very  worst  conditions  found 
were  eliminated  to  this  extent.  We  have  roughly  estimtaed  that  no 
less  than  4,517  people  have  by  these  corrections  had  their  environ- 
ment improved. 

A strong  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  popularize  the 
proposed  housing  code.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a building 
code  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  of  the  Council  by  Hon. 
Frank  J.  Shinnick,  and  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Upper  House.  We  attempted  to  have  a housing  ordinance  in- 
corporated as  a portion  of  this  building  code,  but  the  building  code 
was  never  reported  out  of  the  Committee. 

Mr..  John  Ihlder,  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Housing 
Association,  favored  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  a visit  at 
the  time  this  matter  was  pending,  and  rendered  valuable  services  in 
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'seeking  to  popularize  the  code  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  During  the  year  a stereopticon  lecture  was  prepared  and 
presented  a great  many  times,  before  clubs,  churches,  improvement 
societies,  and  in  social  centers  over  the  city.  The  press  has  done 
much  to  popularize  the  necessity  for  a better  code.  In  the  month  of 
April  a group  of  prominent  people,  appointed  by  the  various  clubs 
of  Kansas  City,  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  dis- 
cussed methods  for  the  introduction  of  the  code  in  the  city  council. 
The  proposed  code  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  copies  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  city.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
it  may  become  law  in  the  near  future. 

IV.  ENDORSEMENT  OF  WORTHY  CHARITIES. 

The  general  efficiency  of  various  charitable  institutions  in 
Kansas  City  is  gradually  increasing  as  the  charities  seek  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  standard  established  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  for  charity  endorsement.  Kansas  City’s  chari- 
ties have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  this  Board,  with  the  charities  at 
large  and  with  the  contributing  public: 

1.  To  eliminate  all  fraudulent,  unworthy  or  ineffective  char- 
itable enterprises. 

2.  To  develop  all  endorsed  charities  along  lines  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  administration. 

3.  To  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  and  to  demand  high 
standards  of  efficiency  in  charity  administration. 

The  standard  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
test  of  efficiency  has  not  changed  since  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
partment. The  following  simple  requirements  have  been  estab- 
lished, with  which  every  charity  ought  to  conform : 

1.  It  should  meet  a need  not  already  filled,  or  capable  of  being 
better  filled,  by  some  institution  already  organized. 

2.  It  should  do  a work  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
funds  expended. 

3.  It  should  co-operate  with  other  philanthropic  agencies. 

4.  It  should  be  incorporated  with  a board  of  managers  or 
directors  in  actual  control  of  the  work. 

5.  It  should  publish  an  annual  report  of  some  kind  descrip- 
tive of  the  work  done. 

6.  Its  funds  should  be  regularly  audited  by  certified  account- 
ants. 

7.  Its  funds  should  be  raised  in  an  approved  manner ; solicit- 
ing at  an  exorbitant  commission  or  raising  funds  by  professional 
entertainments  when  only  a small  portion  of  the  funds  go  to  the 
charity  itself,  should  be  barred. 

The  above  rules  have  been  borne  in  mind  in  the  endorsement 
of  local  charities.  ,\Tot  all  at  present  fulfill  these  requirements.  It 
is  hoped  that  eventually  all  will  reach  this  standard.  A total  of 
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fortv  institutions  have  been  approved.  For  various  reasons  it  was 
necessary  to  refuse  endorsement  to  some  organizations. 

lowing  charities  were  endorsed  for  the  period  January, 
1913,  to  September  15,  1913: 
armour  memorial  home, 

(Aged  Couples) 

Twenty-second  and  iracy. 

BOYS’  HOTEL, 

(Homeless  Boys) 

Admiral  Boulevard  and  Vine  Street. 

CATHOLIC  LADIES’  AID  SOCIETY, 

(Visitation  and  Relief). 

CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S  HOTEL, 

(Home  for  Working  Girls) 

children’^homeYociety  of  missouri-kansas  city 
DISTRICT, 

FLORENCElaCMTTENDEN  MISSION  AND  HOME, 

(Unfortunate  Girls) 

3003  Woodland  Avenue. 

GEO.  H.  NETTLETON  HOME, 

(Aged  Women) 

Seventh  and  Penn. 

GERMAN  HOSPITAL, 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 

Twenty-third  and  Holmes. 

GILLIS  ORPHANS’  HOME, 

(Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Children! 

Twenty-second  and  Tracy. 

GIRLS’  HOTEL, 

(Low  Wage  Girls) 

1801  Jefferson  Street. 

HELPING  HAND  INSTITUTE, 

(Homeless  Men  and  Women) 

408  Main  Street. 

HOSPITAL  DAY  ASSOCIATION, 

(Funds  for  Free  Beds) 

HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD,, 

(Fallen  or  Wayward  Girls) 

Twentieth  and  Cleveland. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

(Humane  Service  and  Education) 

City  Hall. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CHURIH, 

(Social  Betterment) 

Holmes  Street  and  Admiral  Boulevard. 

JACKSON  COUNTY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

(Treatment  and  Education) 

JEWISH  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE, 

(Relief:  Educational  and  Social) 

Admiral  Boulevard  and  Harrison  Street. 

JUVENILE  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB. 

(See  Boys’  Hotel) 

KANSAS  CITY  DAY  NURSERY, 

(Children  of  Working  Mothers) 

1326  Charlotte  Street. 
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KANSAS  CITY  ORPHAN  BOYS’  HOME. 

(See  Perry  Memorial  Home) 

KANSAS  CITY  PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION 
(Promotion  of  Playground  Movement) 

KANSAS  CITY  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION, 

(Relief  and  Family  Rehabilitation) 

1115  Charlotte  Street. 

LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Thirty-first  and  Cherry. 

MABEL  E.  GAMMAGE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL, 

(Free  Beds  and  Pay  Patients) 

4800  East  Twenty- fourth  Street. 

MATTIE  RHODES  MEMORIAL  SOCIETY  NURSERY, 

(Children  of  Working  Mothers) 

2340  West  Prospect. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL. 

(Sick,  Crippled.,  Deformed  Children.  All  Beds  Free) 

414  Highland  Avenue. 

OLD  FOLKS  AND  ORPHANS’  HOME  (Colored), 

(Destitute  Aged  and  Orphans) 

2446  Michigan  Avenue. 

PERRY  MEMORIAL  HOME. 

(Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Boys) 

922  Westport  Avenue. 

REST  COTTAGE, 

(Erring  Girls  and  Women) 

Twentv-third  and  Tracy. 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  HOME  FOR  INFANTS  AND  MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL. 

(Sick  and  Abandoned  Infants;  Maternity  Patients) 

Twenty-third  and  College. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPITAL. 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 

710  Penn  Street. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  ORPHAN  GIRLS’  HOME, 

(Orphan  and  Other  Dependent  Girls) 

Thirtv-first  and  Jefferson  Streets. 

ST.  LUKE'S' HOSPITAL. 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 

Eleventh  and  Euclid. 

ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL, 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 

2800  Main  Street. 

ST.  SIMON’S  NURSERY  HOUSE  (Colored) 

(Nursery  and  Neighborhood  Center) 

1216  East  Fifth  Street. 

SWEDISH  HOSPITAL. 

(Charity  and  Pay  Patients) 

Thirtieth  and  Wyandotte  Streets. 

SWOPE  CENTER, 

(See  Thos.  H.  Swope  Settlement) 

THOS.  H.  SWOPE  SETTLEMENT. 

(Social  Betterment) 

1608  Campbell  Street. 

VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION. 

(Graduate  Nurses  for  Poor  in  their  Homes) 

1115  Charlotte  Street. 

WORKING  GIRLS’  HOME  (Colored) 

(Low  Wage  Girls) 

1625  Cottage  Avenue. 
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\ booklet  was  published  containing  the  ordinance  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  investigate  and  endorse  efficient 
charities,  the  policies  upon  which  the  endorsement  is  based  and  a 
list  of  the  organizations  endorsed.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the 
same  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
the  City  Club,  the  ministers,  principals  of  schools  and  the  leading 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city. 


V.  THE  CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGE. 

Efficiency  of  service  in  philanthropic  work  demands  the  close 
co-operation  of  all  such  agencies  in  the  community.  Every  kind  of 
social  activity  should  be  recognized  as  a part  of  a whole ; each  part 
of  which  is  equally  important.  Ideally,  there  should  be  no  over- 
lapping of  service.  Every  agency  should  have  its  peculiar  field 
and  should  recognize  the  function  and  co-ordination  of  every  other 
agency.  The  Research  Bureau  seeks  to  increase  this  feeling  of  in- 
terdependency among  the  charities  by  serving  as  a clearing  house  for 
all  cases  handled  by  the  various  charities  of  the  city. 

Many  charitable  agencies  of  Kansas  City  regularly  send  us 
cards  describing  cases  handled  by  them,  and  promptly  receive  “re- 
turn cards”  in  case  other  societies,  churches  or  individuals  are 
assisting  the  same  families.  It  is  readily  seen  that  thorough  inves- 
tigation would  logically  include  an  inquiry  at  the  confidential  ex- 
change relative  to  the  experience  some  other  agencies  may  have 
had  with  the  family.  If  the  investigations  of  one  society  have 
revealed  certain  conditions  which  ought  to  be  known  by  others  who 
are  trying  to  help  the  family  from  a different  angle,  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  unnecessary  labor  by  consulting  these  records.  The  chari- 
ties are  speedily  learning  the  value  of  this  interchange  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  close 
affiliation  that  can  be  maintained  by  mutual  use  of  the  exchange. 
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Local  charities,  not  counting  churches  and  missions,  may  be  classi- 
fied into  56  constructive  agencies  as  here  indicated : 


During  the  past  year  twenty-five  organizations  co-operated  in 
the  exchange  of  information  as  above  indicated.  There  were  a 
total  of  19,834  cases  reported  to  us,  or  an  average  of  1,653  per 
month.  The  following  table  shows  how  these  cases  were  distributed  : 


2,545|2,035|l,555|l,612  899  924|u45|l,409|l,734|2,356|l,613  2,007|l9,834 
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These  figures  should  not  be  construed  as  a measure  of  the 
philanthropic  work  done  by  the  various  societies,  because  the  system 
of  reporting  is  not  yet  complete.  Some  agencies  have  reported  cases 
only  where  there  was  strong  suspicion  of  duplication.  Others  were 
handicapped  at  some  season  by  insufficient  clerical  help.  As  this 
system  becomes  universally  adopted  we  expect  our  registration 
reports  to  be  fairly  accurate  accounts  of  the  constructive  work  at- 
tempted by  the  various  charitable  agencies  of  the  city. 

Th  following  schedule  printed  upon  a pink  card  is  used  to 
report  back  cases  of  duplication: 

Form  No.  57 

REPORT  OF  DUPLICATION. 

CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGE,  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

To  Reporting  Agency 

The  following  case  reported  by  you  to  this  office  has  been  investigated 
by  other  relief  agencies  as  follows : 

Family Surname Street No 

Reported  By 


RELIEF  AGENCY. 

DATE  OF  RELIEF. 

REPORTED  BY  PHONE. 

1 

The  value  of  confidential  exchange  depends  upon  prompt  returns. 

Report  to  us  every  day  and  we  will  report  back  by  phone  and  return 
mail. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  need  of  this  exchange  of 
information : 

A woman  and  her  12-year-old  boy  called  at  the  home  of  a minister 
representing  themselves  as  having  come  from  Newport,  Kentucky,  having 
been  washed  out  by  the  recent  flood,  losing  all  they  had.  She  said  they 
had  come  to  Kansas  City  ten  days  before,  and  were  completely  out  of  funds, 
and  that  husband  was  in  a weakened  condition.  The  husband  had  just 
received  employment  with  a large  storage  company  in  Kansas  City.  The 
minister  gave  her  some  assistance  that  evening,  and  a church  worker  and 
himself  called  on  Monday  and  gave  her  more,,  but  lost  track  of  her,  as 
she  was  just  moving  to  a new  address,  which  they  found  to  be  falsely 
given. 

The  minister  wrote  a letter  to  her  pastor,  so  called,  of  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky. A prompt  answer  said  that  they  were  the  worst  frauds  he  had  ever 
met.  They  were  really  fugitives  from  justice,  and  had  worked  every 
preacher  and  church  in  town  during  the  year  they  were  there.  There  were 
four  children,  husband  and  wife  in  the  family. 

The  Provident  Association  reported  it  had  found  evidence  that  this 
family  had  been  helped  in  Kansas  City  by  four  churches  of  four  different 
denominations,  to  the  extent  of  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  each. 

An  incomplete  report  shows  that  there  were  not  less  than  1,259 
cases  of  duplication  during  the  year,  or  an  average  of  105  per 
month,  which  were  distributed  as  follows: 
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The  actual  duplication  of  material  relief  is  not  as  large  as 
this  table  would  seem  to  indicate.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for 
two  or  more  agencies  to  treat  a case  from  different  angles.  For 
instance,  the  Provident  Association  in  reconstructing  a family  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  one  or  more  children  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
to  take  one  member  of  the  family  to  the  hospital,  or  to  take  up  with 
the  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau  the  negligence  of  the  father  to  support 
the  family.  It  has  been  impossible  for  this  department  to  know  at 
all  times  when  duplication  was  legitimate  and  necessary. 

Pastors  and  relief  committees  of  churches  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  value  of  this  department,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  until  all  of  the  churches  will  be  using  it  to  thwart  impostors 
who  attempt  to  exploit  them.  The  large  number  of  frauds  brought 
to  light  by  means  of  the  confidential  exchange  during  the  past  year 
makes  its  utility  very  manifest. 
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VI.  VACANT  LOT  GARDENING. 

he  Department  of  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  of  the  Board  of 
public  Welfare  is  in  the  midst  of  its  second  year’s  work.  The  fiscal 
ses  in  the  middle  of  the  gardening  season,  and  therefore  it 
js  hard  to  tell  of  the  harvest  before  the  end  of  the  second  hoeing. 

The  School  Board  has  this  year  extended  its  gardening  depart- 
ment, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ernest  R.  DeVigne  and.  a 
number  of  assistants,  until  the  schoolboy  and  girl  of  Kansas  City 
now  receive  scientific  garden  instruction.  This  department  and 
Mr.  DeVigne  have  co-operated  in  the  work  and  in  no  case  have 
overlapped. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  had  153  families  inter- 
ested in  gardening,  working  vacant  lots  under  its  direction.  Of  this 
number,  24  were  assigned  lots  from  the  Twenty-ninth  Street  Insti- 
tute and  Swope  Settlement.  These  institutions  are  not  gardening 
this  year.  On  May  1,  1913,  this  department  had  received  104 
applications  for  lots  and  had  filled  at  that  time  86  of  them.  Thir- 
teen applications  were  either  pending  or  could  not  be  filled.  Five 
persons  had  applied  and  had  been  assigned  lots  who  failed  to  take 
them  up  to  garden.  On  this  date,  30  individuals  in  Kansas  City 
had  granted  us  permission  to  put  these  86  families  on  their  idle 
land.  Ten  people  had  either  refused  us  such  permission,  or  refused 
to  answer  our  communications.  This  number  of  lot  owners  does  not 
include  those  who  have  kindly  given  us  permission  to  garden  their 
vacant  tracts  which  we  have  as  yet  not  tenanted. 

As  the  last  annual  report  did  not  include  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son, mention  should  be  made  of  the  successful  contest  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Board  for  the  best  vacant  lot  gardeners.  A 
committee  composed  of  W.  C.  Winsborough,  Ernest  R.  DeVigne 
and  Joseph  G.  Hisey  acted  as  judges  and  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
$10  to  H.  C.  Willis,  1027  Elmwood,  and  the  second  prize  of  $5  to 
D.  B.  Bryant,  3241  Thompson.  During  the  summer  C.  E.  Jones, 
4212  Campbell,  raised  some  exceptionally  fine  tomatoes  on  his 
vacant  lot,  and  the  Board  photographed  them.  This  year  the 
Board  is  again  offering  similar  prizes. 

I he  Department  of  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  owes  a deep  debt 
of.  gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Crowe  of  the  Crowe 
Mining  Company,  217  Dwight  building.  Mr.  Crowe  has  for  the 
last  four  years  given  free  of  charge  a rich  ten-acre  tract  of  land  at 
I Seventh  and  Elmwood  for  gardening  purposes.  The  first  two  years 
the  City  Club  promoted  the  work.  Last  year  65  families  of  that 
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;t  were  enabled  to  reduce  their  grocery  bill  by  tilling  the  soil 
i„  tins  plot.  A new  street  has  been  cut  through  the  tract 
The  an(j  but  57  families  are  gardening  today.  The  lots  are 
Crowe  50x100  feet,  and  the  department  plows  and  harrows  the 
x entire  plot,  then  has  each  gardener  pay  the  nominal  sum  of 

lract'  SI  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  plowing.  Truck  wagons 
and  wilted  grocery  store  vegetables  are  unknown  in  a large  district 
surrounding  the  Crowe  tract.  The  cost  of  living  is  materially 
ned  throughout  that  neighborhood.  Families  who  have  a plot 
sell  to  those  who  have  no  garden.  The  crops  raised  in  these  57 
gardens  are  as  varied  as  the  taste  of  the  57  families.  All  want  the 
product  for  their  own  table  use,  and  as  a result  each  separate 
gardener  puts  in  a wide  range  of  vegetables.  There  is  quite  a bit 
of  pride  shown  in  keeping  the  gardens  in  good  condition,  although 
some  few  are  slack  in  permitting  weeds  to  grow.  These  last  few 
usually  hear  from  the  department.  The  rivalry  for  the  prizes  last 
year  was  very  keen  among  the  gardeners  of  the  Crowe  tract,  and 
first  place  did  go  to  one  of  them. 

The  vacant  lot  gardening  which  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
has  been  promoting  has  had  a direct  bearing  on  the  present  aroused 
interest  in  gardening  throughout  the  entire  city.  People  who  have 
never  used  an  empty  back  yard  are  now  spading  it  up. 

From  whichever  \ iewpoint  we  survey  the  Department  of 
Vacant  Lot  Gardening,  it  presents  beneficial  results. 

The  property  owner  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  cutting 
the  weeds,  the  gardener  is  enriched  to  the  extent  of  his  crop,  and 
the  neighborhood  is  improved  by  the  presence  of  a garden  where 
otherwise  there  might  be  a pile  of  tin  cans,  rubbish  or  weeds. 

A street  car  motorman,  who  worked  a garden  last  year  that 
he  obtained  through  this  department,  applied  this  year  for  a lot  to 
garden.  His  request  was  granted.  This  man  said  that  his  health 
was  improved  and  his  weight  was  increased  twenty-five  pounds  as 
the  result  of  the  outdoor  work  on  his  garden  last  year.  He  paid  less 
than  one  dollar  for  vegetables  for  his  family  all  summer. 

Jay  Scotton,  809  Elmwood  avenue,  cleared  $54  last  year  from  a 
50-foot  plot.  He  says  that  he  will  make  more  this  year,  as  he  has 
taken  more  interest  in  his  garden. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  recently  had  the  following  comment 
upon  the  benefits  conferred  upon  a community  by  the  “Crowe 
tract”  garden : 

‘ A city  controlled  garden  is  helping  55  families  of  Kansas 
City  in  their  effort  to  reduce  the  ‘high  cost  of  living.’  At  Eleventh 
street  and  Elmwood  avenue  the  Vacant  Lot  Department  of  the 
No  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  a ten-acre  tract  of  land 

on  which  these  families  work.  This  is  the  only  section 
Hucksters  of  the  city  where  the  hucksters  are  not  seen.  Neighbor 
Needed  JeHs  t0  neighbor.  Tor  four  years  there  has  been  no 
business  for  any  middleman  in  the  garden  truck. 
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“The  first  school  garden  in  Kansas  City  was  started  in  this 
tract  in  1910  by  the  pupils  of  the  Kensington  school.  Sixteen 
boys  had  garden  spots  during  the  summer  months  that  year.  Last 
year  the  gardeners  netted  $5,000.  This  season  has  been  a very  good 
one,  according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  gardens  in  the 
tract. 

“Each  family  ‘farms’  50x100  feet,  and  there  is  a wide  passage- 
way  between  them.  The  principal  crops  are  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
corn,  beans,  beets,  peas,  onions,  lettuce.  However,  the  individual 
gardener  has  varied  tastes,  and  peanuts,  chicory,  salsify  and  okra 
are  to  be  found.  Just  now  they  are  waiting  for  the  second  rota- 
tion of  crops,  but  unless  it  rains  within  a few  days  this  second  crop 
will  be  lost. 

“Three  classes  of  people  whose  grocery  bills  are  cut  in  half 
each  month  use  this  municipal  garden.  They  are  wage-earners 
with  large  families  of  children,  widows  with  families,  and  older 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  their  active  years  and  must  seek 
lighter  employment.” 


Part  I 


REPORT  OF  THE 


FACTORY  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT 

of  the 


BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

April  16,  1912 — April  21,  1913. 

By  W.  I.  Potter,  City  Factory  Inspector. 


This  report  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  covers  the 
period  from  April  16,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913.  The  ordinance 
creating  this  department  under  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  City  Factory  Inspector  and  his  Deputy  Factory 
Inspectors  to  make  during  each  year  such  inspection  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  law  in  all  establishments  where  labor  is  em- 
ployed. The  ordinance  also  requires  the  City  Factory  Inspector 
to  maintain  under  his  department  a municipal  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize 
and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
statistical  details  and  information  relating  to  all  departments  of 
labor  in  the  city,  especially  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, social,  educational  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries 
of  the  city. 

1.  Factory  Inspection. 


Number  of 
Establishments 


Places  Inspected.  Inspected. 

Factories  and  Workshops 561 

Mercantile  Establishments 200 

Restaurants 17 

Moving  Picture  show's; 21 

Bowling  Alleys 4 

Theatres  and  Parks * ’ ’ ’ 9 

Telegraph  Offices ’ ^ ’ 2 


Number  of 
Inspections 
Made. 
861 
327 
25 
30 
4 
18 
4 


. Total  ....814  1,269 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  21,  1913,  1,269  inspections 
were  made  and  814  establishments  inspected.  The  following  table 
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is  a classification  of  the  orders  issued  and  recommendations  made 
to  comply  with  the  city  ordinances  and  state  laws : 


Number  Not 
Complied  With 

Waived. 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 j 

4 

1 

1 

1 

NATURE  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED. 


Machinery  Guards. 

Remove  projecting  setscrews  and  provide 

safety  setscrews 

Guard  exposed  gears 

Provide  guard  rail  around  electrical  gen- 
erators  

Box  in  bandsaw 

Guard  feed  rolls 

Provide  guard  rail  around  flywheel 

Provide  guards  for  jointers 

Provide  guards  for  shapers 

Box  in  belts  and  pulleys... 


o?5 


Provide  guard  rail  in  front  of  vats 

Provide  guards  for  circular  saws 

Provide  belt-shifter 

Provide  skirt  guards  for  sewing  machines 

Box  in  shafting  near  floor. 

Encase  projecting  boltheads  on  couplings. 

Miscellaneous  machinery  guards 

Women’s  Nine  Hour  Law. 

Do  not  require  or  permit  females  to  work 
longer  than  9 hours  a day  or  54  hours  a 

week 

Child  Labor. 

Keep  on  file  permits  for  children  under  16[ 

years 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  longer  than  8 hours  a day  or  48 

hours  a week j 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 

14  years  of  age 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  on  dangerous  machinery  and  in 

dangerous  places _ 

Use  no  children  under  16  years  in  vaude- 
ville and  acrobatic  performances 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  in 

beer  gardens  and  breweries 

Post  names  of  children  under  16  years  and 

hours  of  labor 

Discontinue  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  before  7 a.  m.  and  after  7 p.  m . . | 
Discontinue  employment  of  boys  under  16* 

years  in  bowling  alleys... I 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

Repair  toilet  plumbing  so  toilet  may  be 


85 

40 

2 

10 

2 

2 

6 

3 

10 


Provide  guards  for  punch  presses 6 


73 


32 


33 

18 


28 


94 

46 

2 

10 

3 

2 

6 

3 

13 

11 

1 

7 

2 

6 

2 

3 

10 


77 


32 


35 

18 


29 
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6. 


flushed •••  — •••••• 

Clean  up  and  disinfect  toilets. 

Put  privy  vault  in  sanitary  condition.... 
Provide  sewer  and  water  connections  tor 

toilet - * 

Discontinue  use  of  common  washing 

trough  and  provide  wash  basins 

Clean  up  wash  basins 

Install  exhaust  system  for  carrying  away 

smoke, -dust,  fumes,  gases,  etc 

Repair  exhaust  system  for  carrying  away 

smoke,  dust,  fumes,  gases,  etc 

Install  ventilating  system 

Provide  hoods  over  forges  to  carry  oil 

smoke. 

Provide  cuspidors  and  forbid  spitting  on 

floor ;...... 

Clean  up  workrooms 

Clean  up  dressing  rooms.. 

Limewash  ceiling  and  walls 

Provide  sanitary  drinking  Avater  facilities 
Provide  planks  to  stand  on  Avhere  floor 

is  wet 

Provide  sufficient  heat 

Provide  wash  rooms  properly  heated,  ven- 
tilated and  equipped  with  Avash  basins. . 

Provide  seats  for  women 

Elevators. 

Enclose  open  elevator  shafts 

Repair  and  put  in  working  order  elevator 

gates 

Post  notice  of  danger  on  elevator  doors. 
Provide  bars  on  gates  for  elevator  shafts 
Post  instructions  on  elevator  gates  to 

keep  them  closed 

Repair  elevator  car 

Screen  openings  to  elevator  doors 

Building  Improvements. 

Box  in  belt  holes  in  floor 

Repair  roof  to  prevent  leaking 

Provide  handrails  for  stairways 

Provide  handrails  for  overhead  platforms 
Patch  holes  in  floor  and  repair  flooring. . 
Place  railings  around  openings  in  floor. . 

Put  in  new  stair  treads 

Put  toilets  in  repair 

Provide  doors  for  toilets... 

Eire,  Eire  Escapes,  etc. 

Keep  all  inflammable  material  in  metal 

box 

Encase  with  sheet  metal  stovepipe  in  floor 
Provide  easy  means  of  egress  in  case  of 

fire 

Repair  fire  escapes 

Post  instructions  regarding  use  of  gaso- 
line  


14 

46 

1 


3 

7 

11 

3 

6 


5 

27 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

6 


1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

, 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6. 

1 

2 

1 

1 









2 

3 





1 

i 

15 

48 

1 


3 
8 

13 

4 
6 


6 

33 

8 

1 

1 

1 

6 

13 

7 


6 

5 

10 


1 


1 
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8. 


9. 


Food  Factories. 

Post  notice  in  food  factory  requiring  em- 
ployees to  wash  upon  leaving  toilets 

Screen  windows,  doors  and  elevator  shaft 

of  food  factories 

Clean  up  food  factories 

Provide  cuspidors  in  food  factories,  clean 
out  daily  and  forbid  spitting  on  floor.. 
Lighting,  Toilets. 

Provide  separate  toilets  for  women 

Provide  dressing  room  for  women 

Put  light  in  toilets... 

Provide  additional  toilets  for  women 

Provide  better  lighting 

Prohibit  both  sexes  using  same  toilets... 
Designate  toilets  for  sexes 

Total 


A reference  to  the  above  table  shows  that  the  laws  we  have  to 
enforce  affecting  labor  conditions  cover  a wide  range  of  subjects. 
The  conditions  most  frequently  found  that  are  in  violation  of  law 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Unsafe  machinery,  overworking  female  employees,  violation 
of  child  labor  laws,  unsanitary  working  conditions,  open  elevator 
shafts,  defective  floors,  stairways,  overhead  platforms,  etc. ; insuf- 
ficient means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire,  defective  fire  escapes,  hazard- 
ous fire  arrangements,  uncleanly  conditions  about  food  factories, 
absence  of  separate  toilets  for  sexes. 

In  enforcing  the  labor  laws,  the  state  and  city  departments  of 
factory  inspection  have  cooperated,  with  the  result  that  better  work- 
ing conditions  have  been  secured. 

I.  Machinery  Guards. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  suggestions  were  made  to  safe- 
guard machinery.  One  hundred  and  ninety  of  these  suggestions 
were  found  complied  with  on  return  inspections,  seven  were  waived 
and  twenty-three  had  not  been  complied  with. 

The  largest  number  of  orders  issued  (94)  was  to  remove  pro- 
jecting setscrevrs  from  shafting  and  put  in  hollow  setscrews,  or 
safety  collars.  Projecting  setscrews  are  dangerous  and  can  hardly 
be  seen  on  a swift  revolving  shaft,  so  that  workmen  oiling  shafting 
or  adjusting  belts  are  likely  to  be  caught  and  hurled  around  the 
shaft.  Several  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  this  manner  in 
Kansas  City.  Several  hundred  of  these  projecting  setscrews  have 
been  removed  as  a result  of  orders  from  this  department. 

Forty-six  orders  were  issued  to  provide  guards  over  exposed 
gears  and  cogs.  Exposed  gears  are  very  dangerous  as  they  crush 
everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  meshes.  Gears  may  be 
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( ither  with  steel  or  sheet  metal  so  as  to  protect  both 

workmen  and  machinery. 

machinery  is  very  dangerous,  especially  jointers, 

1 circular  saws.  Jointers  were  responsible  for  more 
i the  woodworking  industry  than  any  other  machine. 
:Cause  of  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  “square-head” 
jointer  and  the  failure  to  provide  safeguards  for  them.  Germany 

forbidden  the  use  of  the  “square-head”  jointer.  The  cylindrical 
ich  is  used  instead,  is  a great  deal  safer.  The  worst  it 
) is  to  take  off  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  whereas  the  “square- 
head”  jointer  takes  off  entire  fingers  and  sometimes  the  whole  hand. 
While  there  are  approximately  100  jointers  in  Kansas  City,  less 
than  a half  dozen  are  of  cylindrical  type.  The  danger  in  operating 
the  “square-head”  jointer  may  be  reduced  considerably  by  the  use 
of  a guard  over  the  knives.  Twenty-one  have  been  guarded  in  com- 
pliance with  suggestions  from  this  department. 

The  shaper  is  another  dangerous  machine  used  in  the  wood- 
working industry.  There  are  several  practical  guards  that  if  used 
by  the  workmen  are  effective  safeguards  against  injury.  Circular 
saws  are  also  dangerous  and  have  caused  many  injuries.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  may  be  guarded  without  interfering  with  the 
work. 

Punch  and  stamping  presses  rank  along  with  jointers  in  cut- 
ting off  fingers  and  hands.  These  machines  are  used  for  cutting 
and  stamping  metal  into  certain  sizes  and  shapes.  The  operator 
puts  his  foot  on  a treadle  which  releases  a clutch  and  allows  a 
plunger  to  come  down  and  cut  or  stamp  the  metal  into  the  desired 
size  or  shape.  The  process  of  continually  putting  the  material  under 
the  plunger  and  then  the  foot  on  the  treadle  becomes  mechanical 
and  if  the  operator  allows  his  attention  to  lag,  he  is  likely  to  put 
his  foot  on  the  treadle  at  the  wrong  time  and  get  his  hand  caught 
under  the  plunger.  This  is  how  a good  many  accidents  happen  on 
punch  and  stamping  presses.  Like  most  other  dangerous  machines, 
these  can  be  safeguarded  so  as  to  prevent  injury  and  without  de- 
creasing the  output.  Twenty-eight  punch  and  stamping  presses 
were  guarded  in  compliance  with  orders  from  this  department.  In 
one  establishment  using  fourteen  punch  presses,  twelve  accidents 
were  reported  in  the  course  of  a year,  but  since  they  were  guarded, 
six  months  ago,  no  accidents  have  been  reported. 

Unguarded  belts  and  pulleys  running  at  high  speed  are  danger- 
ous for  operators  to  work  around  as  their  clothing  is  likely  to  be 
caught  and  pull  them  in.  In  several  instances  girls  were  found 
working  about  these  exposed  belts  and  pulleys.  These  should  always  ; 
be  boxed  in  whenever  situated  so  as  to  be  dangerous.  Thirteen 
orders  were  issued  to  box  in  unguarded  belts  and  pulleys,  ten  of 
which  have  been  complied  with. 
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2.  Women’s  Nine-Hour  Law. 

Seventy-seven  orders  were  issued  to  comply  with  the  women’s 
nine-hour  a day,  fifty-four  hours  a week,  law.  There  is  greater 
pressure  on  merchants,  factory  owners  and  laundrymen  to  violate 
this  law  just  preceding  a holiday  and  rush  season  than  at  other 
times.  All  of  the  larger  employers  of  women  and  girls  are  closely 
adhering  to  this  law  and  express  complete  satisfaction  with  it.  A 
few  of  the  smaller  employers,  now  and  then,  violate  it,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  prosecute  them.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  this  law  is  seldom  violated  many  days  in  succession 
by  an  employer  without  it  being  found  out,  for  an  average  of  almost 
two  complaints  a day  of  violation  of  this  law  come  in  over  the 
telephone,  all  of  which  complaints  are  investigated. 

3.  Child  Labor. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  orders  were  issued  to  comply  with 
the  Child  Labor  Laws.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  them  were 
complied  with.  The  principal  violations  of  these  laws  were  the 
following : 

1.  Failure  to  have  on  file  age  certificates  from  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

2.  The  employment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
longer  than  8 hours  a day  and  48  hours  a week. 

3.  The  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

4.  The  employment  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
after  7 o’clock  in  the  evening.  Several  cases  were  found  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  working  on  dangerous  machinery  or  in  dangerous 
places  in  violation  of  law;  also,  several  instances  of  children  being  used 
in  amateur  and  acrobatic  performances  in  moving  picture  shows. 

A very  bad  feature  of  child  labor  in  Kansas  City  is  the  send- 
ing of  messenger  boys  to  houses  of  ill  fame  and  other  questionable 
places.  Boys  as  young  as  fourteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as 
messengers  and  it  frequently  falls  to  them  to  go  to  these  places. 

4.  Sanitary  Conditions. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  orders  were  issues  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions,  153  of  which  were  complied  with.  Six  were 
waived  and  twenty-two  were,  upon  reinspection,  found  not  complied 
with. 

The  unsanitary  conditions  that  were  most  frequently  found  to 
be  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  workers  were: 

1.  Defective  toilets  that  could  not  be  flushed.  Fifteen  orders  were 
issued  to  remedy  these  defects.  14  of  which  were  complied  with. 

2.  Dirty,  insanitary  toilets  were  found  in  a good  many  places.  Very 
often  the  employer  leaves  the  cleaning  of  his  toilets  to  his  workmen  in- 
stead?  of  hiring  a porter,  and  since  “what  is  everybody’s  business  is  no- 
body’s business,”  the  toilets  go  uncleaned  and  get  in  a miserable  condi- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  have  one  manufacturer  arrested  for  neglect 
to  clean  up  his  toilets  after  being  repeatedly  notified. 
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3.  Several  instances  were  found  where  the  workmen  were  pro- 
vided with  only  a common  washing  trough  in  which  all  would  wash 
in  the  same  water.  This  is  a very  insanitary  practice  as  contagious  dis- 
eases are  likely  to  be  spread.  These  places  were  notified  to  provide 
separate  washbasins. 

4.  In  a great  many  industries,  dust,  fumes,  smoke  and  gases  are 
generated  and  in  many  instances  adequate  means  were  not  provided  to 
carry  off  such  dust,  smoke,  fumes  and  gases,  and  prevent  its  inhalation 
by  those  employed  about  it.  Mattress  factories  were  found  to  be  very 
deficient  in  means  of  carrying  away  dust.  The  cotton  and  hair  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  mattresses  contain  a great  deal  of  dust  and  when 
it  is  run  through  the  machines,  clouds  of  dus't  arise  and  fill  the  rooms 
and  is  breathed  by  the  workers.  These  places  were  notified  to  put  in 
blower  systems  to  carry  away  the  dust  and,  with  one  exception,  all  have 
provided  systems  that  carry  away  the  dust  very  effectively.  One  mat- 
tress factory  has  not  yet  put  in  a blower  system  but  is  planning  to  have 
one  in  very  ,soon.  Several  instances  were  found  of  smoke,  gases  and 
fumes  not  properly  carried  out  of  the  workrooms  and  these  places  were 
notified  to  put  in  hoods  and  exhausts  to  carry  it  out  as  required  by  law. 

5.  Very  poor  ventilation  was  found  in  several  places.  It  is  only 
the  worst  places  that  we  are  able  to  remedy  because  our  law  is  so  vague 
upon  the  subject  of  ventilation. 

6.  Thirty-three  notifications  were  given  to  clean  up  workrooms,  27 
of  which  were  complied  with.  Several  of  these  were  so  dirty  as  to  be 
a serious  menace  to  health. 

7.  Insufficient  heat  was  provided  in  several  places  and  employees  suf- 
fered considerable  during  the  cold  weather. 

8.  The  factory  inspection  ordinance  requires  all  establishments 
where  unclean  work  is  carried  on  to  provide  a washroom  where  em- 
ployees may  wash  up  and  dry  their  wet  clothing.  Several  places  were 
found  where  lack  of  these  facilities  caused  considerable  discomfort  and 
even  jeopardized  the  health  of  the  workers.  Thirteen  orders  were  issued 
to  provide  washrooms,  5 of  which  have  been  complied  with,  2 waived 
and  6 in  course  of  construction  or  not  yet  begun. 

9.  Both  the  ordinance  and  state  law  require  seats  to  be  provided 
for  women  workers  and  both  specify  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
use  them  except  when  their  duties  require  them  to  be  upon  their  feet. 
Six  orders  were  issued  to  provide  seats  for  women,  all  of  which  have 
been  complied  with. 

5.  Elevators. 

Too  many  deaths  and  serious  injuries  occur  annually  in  Kansas 
City  by  falls  down  elevator  shafts.  There  is  a great  deal  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  in  keeping  elevator 
shafts  closed.  Thirty-three  orders  were  issued  to  increase  safety 
about  elevator  shafts,  thirty-one  of  which  were  complied  with.  It 
is  the  freight  elevator  shafts  that  are  most  frequently  found  open. 
Ten  orders  were  issued  to  provide  bars  or  gates  for  elevator  shafts, 
six  were  issued  to  enclose  sides  of  elevator  shafts,  and  six  were 
issued  to  put  in  working  order  the  elevator  gates. 

6.  Building  Improvements. 

Whenever  buildings  were  found  that  appeared  unsafe  from 
lack  of  sufficient  supports,  etc.,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  City 
Building  Department,  which  would  investigate  the  complaints  and 
report  its  findings  back  to  this  department.  Forty-eight  orders  were 
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issued  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  to  make  safer  the 
conditions  about  the  building,  such  as  patching  and  providing  rail- 
ings around  openings  in  floor,  providing  handrails  for  stairways 
and  overhead  platforms  and  to  put  toilets  in  repair. 

7.  Fire  Escapes,  Etc. 

Several  instances  were  found  of  inflammable  material  strewn 
about  the  workrooms.  The  ordinance  requires  all  inflammable  mate- 
rial to  be  kept  in  a metal  box  and  six  orders  were  issued  to  comply 
with  this  ordinance.  Eight  instances  were  found  of  insufficient 
means  of  egress  for  operators  in  case  of  fire.  A few  illustrations* 
will  be  given : 

In  a basement  workroom  employing  a large  number  of  men, 
the  only  means  of  egress  was  a back  stairway  and  elevator.  In  the 
front  end  of  the  room  a ladder  led  to  a door  on  the  ground  floor. 
This  door  was  bolted  on  the  outside,  making  it  useless  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  establishment  was  notified  to  take  the  lock  off  this 
door. 

In  two  other  establishments  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors, 
metal  enclosures  were  provided  for  the  windows  opening  on  the 
fire  escapes.  These  metal  enclosures  were  locked  with  padlocks 
during  working  hours,  preventing  escape  in  case  of  fire.  These 
establishments  were  notified  to  keep  unlocked  these  metal  inclosures 
during  working  hours. 

In  another  basement  workroom  two  to  three  men  were  em- 
ployed in  one  extreme  end,  the  rest  of  the  room  being  full  of  inflam- 
mable material  with  a narrow  aisle  leading  through  it  to  a back 
stairway.  This  was  a real  fire  trap  and  the  establishment  was  noti- 
fied to  put  in  a means  of  escape  at  the  end  of  the  room  in  which 
the  men  were  employed. 

Two  defective  fire  escapes  were  found  and  the  two  establish- 
ments notified  to  put  them  in  repair. 

8.  Food  Factories. 

The  Board  of  Health  maintains  an  inspection  of  places  that 
produce  and  distribute  foodstuffs  so  the  work  of  the  Factory  In- 
spection Department  in  this  direction  has  been  slight.  A few  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  food  laws  were  corrected  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  principal  ones  were  to  provide  cuspidors  and  forbid 
spittinq  on  the  floor,  screen  windows  and  doors  and  clean  up  the 
workrooms. 

9.  Lighting,  Toilets. 

Several  instances  of  dark  toilet  rooms  and  poorly  lighted  work- 
rooms were  found  and  notifications  were  served  to  provide  more 
light.  A condition  very  frequently  found,  which  should  by  no  means 
exist,  was  the  use  of  the  same  toilets  by  men  and  women  employees. 
In  many  places  there  was  no  other  alternative,  for  only  one  toilet 
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was  provided.  To  remedy  this  condition  they  were  notified  to  put 
in  a separate  toilet  for  women.  Seventeen  orders  were  issued  to 
provide  separate  toilets.  In  other  places  the  toilets  were  used  indis- 
criminately by  men  and  women  and  these  establishments  were  noti- 
fied to  set  aside  and  designate  the  toilets  for  the  sexes  and  to  allow 
no  one  to  use  a toilet  assigned  to  members  of  the  other  sex. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  prosecutions  brought, 
for  what  offenses,  and  the  outcome  of  each  case : 
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During  the  past  year  nineteen  prosecutions  were  brought,  four 
of  them  for  violation  of  women’s  Nine-Hour  Law,  five  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions,  three  for  fraudulent  want  ads,  two  for  violation 
of  child  labor  laws,  two  for  enticing  working  girls  to  immoral  room- 
ing houses,  two  for  failure  to  report  accidents  and  one  for  distri- 
bution of  objectionable  literature  among  working  girls.  Nine  of 
the  nineteen  were  fined,  their  total  fines  amounting  to  $1,545.00. 
During  the  three  and  one-half  months  preceding  the  period  covered 
by  this  report,  two  were  convicted  and  fined  for  violation  of  the 
Nine-Hour  Law,  one  for  fraudulent  advertisement  and  one  for 
employment  of  girls  for  immoral  purposes. 

II.  Municipal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  the  working  people  is  by  legislation.  But  a law  that  is  proposed 
without  a full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions  that  such  a 
law  is  designed  to  change,  is  likely  to  give  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee something  they  were  not  expecting  and  in  the  end  possibly 
bring  labor  legislation  into  disrepute.  Labor  statistics  are  not  only 
valuable  in  throwing  light  upon  the  facts  covering  a proposed  law, 
but  they  give  the  public  the  facts  regarding  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  are  free  from  prejudice.  Only  by  such  accurate  knowl- 
edge can  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  be  formed  regarding  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

Two  special  reports  have  been  issued  by  this  department  during 
the  past  year.  One  report  was  an  investigation  of  100  industrial 
accidents  in  Kansas  City.  This  report  was  prepared  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a state  commission  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  workmen’s  compensation  and  submit  a Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Bill  to  the  47th  Missouri  General  Assembly.  Copies  of 
this  report  were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly  and  other  interested  parties. 

A report  on  the  women  workers  of  Kansas  City  which  was 
begun  prior  to  the  past  fiscal  year,  was  completed  this  year.  A 
State  Wage  Commission  has  been  appointed  in  Missouri  to  inves- 
tigate the  wages  paid  shop  and  factory  girls  and  to  make  a report 
upon  the  desirability  of  a minimum  wage  law  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1915.  The  report  on  the  women 
workers  of  Kansas  City  covered  not  only  the  subject  of  wages,  but 
also  covered  the  matter  of  hours,  effect  of  the  work  on  their  health, 
age,  cost  of  living,  extent  of  welfare  work  done  by  employers,  their 
conjugal  condition  and  other  information.  We  believe  this  report 
will  be  of  value  to  the  Wage  Commission. 

A great  deal  of  labor  is  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these 
reports  Cards  and  schedules  must  be  prepared,  statistics  gathered 
and  tabulated  and  the  reports  written.  In  doing  this  we  have  had 
considerable  assistance  from  the  investigators  of  the  Research 
Bureau. 


Part  II 


THE  WAGE  EARNING  WOMEN  OF  KANSAS  CITY. 

No  complete  census  of  the  women  employed  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations in  Kansas  City  has  been  published  since  1900.  The 
figures  from  the  national  census  of  1910  are  not  yet  available 
but  a census  of  the  women  workers  in  factories  and  certain  large 
mercantile  establishments  has  been  made  during  the  course  of 
investigations  recorded  in  this  report. 

In  1900  the  population  of  Kansas  City  was  166,672  and  there 
were  women  employed  in  gainful  occupations  as  follows : 


Agricultural  pursuits 32 

Professional  services 1,217 

Domestic  and  personal  service 8,077 

Trade  and  transportation 3,506 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 3,327 


Total 16,159 


Estimating  that  the  population  of  Kansas  City  in  1913  is 
275,000.  and  that  the  ratio  of  women  workers  is  as  large  now  as 
it  was  then  (in  fact,  it  is  likely  that  there  has  been  a small  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  women  workers)  and  utilizing  the 
information  gathered  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  a con- 
servative estimate  of  the  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  Kansas  City  would  be  as  follows : 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 4,500 

Mercantile  establishments 3,900 

Telephone  exchanges 1,182 

Agricultural  pursuits 55 

Professional  service 2,007 

Domestic  and  personal  service  (including  laundries) 13,475 


Total 25,119 


In  this  study,  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  factories,  laundries,  eight  large  stores  and 
the  telephone  offices.  The  number  of  wage  earning  women  and 
girls  falling  within  its  scope  is  10,854. 

Of  these,  4,126  were  personally  interviewed,  schedules  were 
filled  out  by  others  and  all  this  was  supplemented  by  informa- 
tion from  the  employers,  so  that  a very  thorough,  first  hand 
knowledge  was  acquired 

The  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  factory  girls  and  the  com- 
pilation of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  same  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Ruth  White  and  represents  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1911.  Those  conditions,  which 
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arc  subject  to  regulation  by  law,  such  as  hours  and  safety  provis- 
ions, have  of  course  been  rectified  in  most  instances  by  the  City 
and  State  Factory  Inspection  Departments  since  that  time,  but  the 
facts  as  regards  education,  age,  nationality,  cost  of  living,  experi- 
ence, speeding,  excessive  heat  in  laundries,  etc.,  are  practically  the 
same  today  as  in  1911.  Since  the  facts  in  regard  to  insufficient 
wages  were  given  to  the  public  first,  we  know  of  certain  instances 
where  employers  were  led  to  increase  wages  as  a result  of  having 
the  facts  brought  forcibly  to  their  attention  and  these  benefits  oc- 
curring even  before  the  report  was  published  in  final  form,  amply 
justify  the  time  and  labor  spent  on  the  report  and  these  statistics 
have  already  been  used,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  other  states  to 
forward  the  movement  for  minimum  wage  legislation. 

Mrs.  Nan  W.  Sperry,  deputy  factory  inspector,  prepared  the 
cards  and  was  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  store  girls  made 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1913.  She  also  drafted  that  section 
of  the  report  dealing  with  hours  and  a portion  of  that  dealing  with 
welfare  work. 

The  head  of  the  City  Factory  Inspection  Department  and  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
report  and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  gathered. 

In  order  to  economize  the  time  of  the  reader  and  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  report,  we  call  attention  here  at  the  beginning 
to  a few  of  the  most  salient  features  that  come  out  in  the  body  of 
the  report. 

Facts  Concerning  the  Women  Workers  of  Kansas  City  Revealed 
by  This  Investigation. 

That  17  per  cent  are  married  women ; 14  per  cent  are  separated, 
divorced  or  widows ; 69  per  cent  unmarried  girls. 

That  27  per  cent  of  the  laundry  workers  and  21  per  cent  of  the 
garment  workers  are  married  women. 

That  75  per  cent  of  the  women  investigated  are  living  at  home 
or  with  relatives. 

That  25  per  cent  receive  less  than  $6.00  a week  wages. 

That  many  occupations  in  which  women  are  engaged  are  detri- 
mental to  their  health. 

That  a wage  of  $8.50  a week  is  necessary  for  a girl  living  in 
boarding  and  lodging  houses  to  have  in  order  to  live  comfortably, 
and  $6.00  a week  is  needed  to  barely  exist. 

That  26  per  cent,  besides  supporting  themselves,  have  depend- 
ents. 

That  10  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  department  stores  have 
been  there  five  years  or  longer. 

That  several  employers  are  doing  welfare  work  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  free  hospital  and  medical  service,  nurses,  matrons, 
lunch  rooms  in  which  food  is  furnished  at  actual  cost  or  less,  in- 
surance, pensions,  sickness  and  disability  benefits. 
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That  many  employers  are  doing  none  of  this  welfare  work. 

That  women  workers  are  paid  less  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labor  and  the  energy  required  than  are  men. 

That  the  hours  of  female  workers  before  the  passage  of  the 
Nine  Hour  Law  were  in  many  instances  10,  12  and  14  hours  daily. 

That  the  Child  Labor  Laws  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping 
many  young  girls  out  of  industry. 

That  some  factories  have  increased  the  speed  of  their  ma- 
chinery in  order  to  produce  as  much  in  9 hours  as  was  formerly 
produced  in  a longer  day. 

That  there  is  little  chance  of  promotion  for  laundry  and  fac- 
tory girls ; only  12  out  of  2,600  receive  $16.00  weekly  or  more. 
The  average  wage  received  by  girls  of  this  class  is  $7.00  to  $9.00 
a week  after  an  experience  of  1 to  10  years  or  longer.  Millinery, 
department  store  and  telephone  girls  have  much  better  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

That  1,277  out  of  5,090  factory,  laundry  and  store  girls  in- 
vestigated receive  less  than  $6.00  a week — $6.00  is  a bare  living 
wage — and  255  of  these  are  living  away  from  home  in  boarding 
and  lodging  houses. 

That  many  girls  go  to  and  from  work  at  night  unescorted — in 
some  instances  through  undesirable  sections  of  the  city. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  Conditions. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  publication 
of  this  report  and  other  means  of  educating  the  people  as  to  what 
conditions  actually  exist,  will  result  in  voluntary  improvement  of 
conditions  by  the  employers. 

2.  A minimum  wage  commission  should  be  established  in 
Missouri  for  fixing  wages  of  underpaid  women  workers. 

3.  Night  work  for  women  should  be  abolished  by  law  and  a 
definite  closing  hour  fixed  in  the  law,  as  is  done  in  various  European 
countries. 

4.  By  the  further  introduction  of  hoods  with  exhausts  over 
each  of  the  machines  producing  excessive  heat  in  laundries  or  by 
the  introduction  of  electric  heat,  where  possible,  or  other  means 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  laundrymen  may  devise,  the  excessive 
heat  of  laundries  should  be  reduced. 

5.  Trade  education  for  women  and  vocational  guidance  should 
be  made  a part  of  our  public  school  system. 

6.  Women  workers,  themselves,  should  learn  to  stand  loyally 
by  one  another  in  a united  demand  for  better  conditions. 


SECTION  I. 

WOMEN-EMPLOYING  INDUSTRIES. 

I.  FACTORIES  AND  LAUNDRIES. 

1.  Laundries. 

( I;  :i  ir\  industry  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  labor 
d girls,  90  per  cent  approximately  being  females.  A 
1 ,272  women  laundry  workers  covered  30  steam  laundries 
p,  had' laundries.  One-half  of  these  women  employees  receive 
- ^ than  $7.00  a week  and  two-thirds  receive  less  than  $8.00  a 
The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  wages  paid  1,106 
'\male  laundry  workers: 

Table  1. 


Number.  Weekly  Wages. 

5 $ 3.50 

1 4.00 

I??:.:: 5.00 

37 5.50 

239 6.00 

60 6.50 

169 7.00 

47 7.50 

148 8.00 

70 9.00 

72 10.00 

40 12.00 

11 14.00 

9 15.00 

8 16.00  to  $20.00 

13 20.00  or  over 


1,106,  Total. 

The  above  table  shows  the  wage  received  by  the  largest  num- 
ber was  $6.00  a week. 

From  the  standpoint  of  strain  and  physical  endurance  the  laun- 
dry industry  is  one  of  the  most  taxing  in  which  women  are  employed. 
I his  is  due  to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  are  that  most 
laundry  workers  are  required  to  stand  on  their  feet  all  day  and  ex- 
ercise their  bodies  and  arms  and,  in  the  case  of  body-ironers,  sleeve- 
ironers,  cuff  and  neck-ironers,  they  must  operate  a lever  with  the 
foot  at  the  same  time.  The  conditions  under  which  this  physical 
exertion  is  carried  on  tends  to  further  exhaustion.  The  intense 
heat  that  exists  is  very  weakening,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  gas  thrown  off  by  the  gas  burning  machines  sometimes 
creates  nausea  and  headache. 
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The  above  conditions  are  prevalent  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  the  laundries.  Some  laundries,  however,  are  located  in  model 
buildings,  clean  and  well  lighted,  and  ventilated  with  exhaust  fans. 
Many  are  equipped  with  lunch  rooms  and  well  equipped  wash  and 
dressing  rooms.  But  even  in  the  best  equipped  laundries  the  large 
amount  of  drudgery  that  is  so  detrimental  to  the  physical  welfare 
of  women  workers  is  not  dispensed  with. 

The  bad  effects  of  the  laundry  industry  are  intensified  in  many 
instances  by  poor  sanitation,  insufficient  ventilation  and  basement 
workrooms.  Even  some  of  the  larger  laundries  are  located  in  base- 
ments and  in  rooms  that  were  never  intended,  and  are  entirely  unfit, 
for  workroom  purposes.  In  these,  the  machinery  is  crowded  together 
and  with  the  low  ceilings,  damp  floors,  hot  steamy  atmosphere,  and 
poor  ventilation,  they  are  undesirable  and  unhealthy  places  to  work. 
Several  of  the  smaller  hand  laundries,  especially  some  of  the 
Chinese  laundries  that  employ  from  two  to  five  women,  were  found 
in  very  cramped  and  unclean  quarters.  Two  were  found  in  which 
the  toilets  located  in  the  workrooms  were  not  provided  with  water 
connections,  a very  unhealthful  condition. 

The  women  employed  in  laundries  may  properly  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  In  one  class  are  the  better  paid  and  skilled  workers, 
such  as  hand  ironers,  coat  ironers,  finishers,  ladies’  clothes  ironers, 
shirt  ironers,  pressers,  body  ironers,  markers  and  sorters.  These 
employees  receive  $9.00,  $10.00,  $12.00  and  sometimes  $15.00  and 
$20.00  a week.  However,  employees  in  this  class  oftentimes  receive 
only  $6.00,  $7.00  or  $8.00  a week.  Employees  in  this  class  are  some- 
times on  the  piecework  basis.  Two  large  establishments  reported 
that  all  their  employees  in  this  class  were  on  the  piecework  basis. 
In  the  other  class  are  the  poorer  paid  and  unskilled  help,  such  as 
mangle  girls,  collar  ironers,  starchers,  shakers,  sleeve  ironers,  cuff 
and  neck  ironers,  folders,  menders  and  hand-washers.  The  usual 
pay  of  girls  in  this  class  is  $4.00,  $5.00  and  $6.00  a week.  Girls 
in  this  latter  class  are  less  likely  to  remain  in  oner  place  of  employ- 
ment very  long.  The  manager  of  one  large  establishment  employ- 
ing about  175  women  and  girls  reported  that  frequently  on  Monday 
morning  the  ranks  of  this  latter  class  were  filled  with  strange  faces. 

Not  all  of  the  female  help  employed  in  laundries  are  girls. 
34%  were  over  30  years  of  age  and  60  were  found  that  were  over 
50  years  of  age.  343  of  the  1,272  laundry  workers,  or  27%,  were 
married  women.  168,  or  13%,  were  widows,  and  122  or  9.5% 
were  divorced  and  separated.  The  majority  of  the  women  and  girls 
in  the  laundries  received  very  little  educational  training.  786,  or 
63%,  of  them  never  reached  the  eighth  grade,  303  or  24%  were 
eighth  grade  graduates.  106  had  attended  high  school  and  45  were 
high  school  graduates  or  above.  The  laundry  industry  is  the  haven 
for  those  women  who  become  economically  dependent  upon  i heir 
own  labor  through  widowhood,  separation  or  divorce,  or  for  those 
who  must  supplement  the  earnings  of  their  husbands.  As  in  the 
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garment  industry,  the  entry  of  these  women  into  laundries  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance  since  it  is  just  a step  from  similar  duties 
performed  in  the  home. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  standing  required  of  laundry  work- 
ers may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  of  the  1,272  women  laundry 
workers,  investigation  showed  that  1,000  were  not  provided  with 
seats.  The  strain  endured  by  the  machine  operators  and  hand- 
ironers  and  the  torrid  heat  they  are  subjected  to,  especially  in 
summer,  combine  to  produce  working  conditions  that  are  a menace 
to  the  health  of  the  women  employed. 

The  heat  found  in  laundries  as  explained  by  one  of  the  women 
* investigators  throws  some  light  on  conditions  as  she  found  them. 
“It  is  in  the  summer  months  that  conditions  in  the  laundries  are 
worst.  Depressingly  hot  even  in  winter — in  summer  the  heat  in 
certain  departments  is  almost  unbearable.  In  one  of  the  best  of  the 
large  laundries,  located  in  a building  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  on  a day  in  June  when  the  normal  temperature  in  the  office 
was  86  degrees,  the  thermometer  registered  in  the  receiving  room 
93  degrees,  and  in  the  mangle  and  ironing  rooms  102  degrees.  This 
was  on  a day  which  we  should  by  no  means  call  hot  and  in  a 
laundry  where  the  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated  and  where 
the  manager  makes  every  effort  to  arrange  things  as  comfortably 
as  possible  for  the  workers.  In  another  laundry  investigated,  the 
following  day,  the  temperature  in  the  ironing  room,  taken  where 
the  operators  had  to  stand  all  day  to  do  their  work,  was  124  degrees 
and  when  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  ventilating  pipe  in  the 
same  room,  cooled  only  to  110  degrees.  The  mangle  workers  in 
this  laundry  are  all  colored  women.  The  manager  had  tried  to 
have  white  mangle  hands,  but  the  white  girls  were  unable  to  stand 
it  and  he  had  to  replace  them  with  colored  after  two  months.  One 
of  these  colored  girls  told  the  investigator  that  she  couldn’t  stand 
it  in  ‘hot  weather,’  and  another  inquired : ‘Why  don’t  you  ladies 

come  on  a warm  day ; this  here’s  cool.’  This,  it  is  true,  was  the 
worst  of  the  laundries,  but  there  were  many  others  where  the  heat 
was  nearly  as  bad. 

“At  best,  a laundry  is  a terrible  place  in  hot  weather.  One  of 
the  investigators  on  the  third  day  spent  in  the  laundries  was  taken 
suddenly  sick,  so  overcome  by  the  heat,  that  she  was  in  bed  for  a 
week.  The  laundry  workers  are,  of  course,  more  accustomed  to  the 
heat  and  do  not  feel  it  so  much,  but  they  cannot  work  under  such 
conditions  many  hours  in  a day  without  serious  injury  to  their 
health.” 

* Miss  Ruth  White. 

2.  Garment  Factories. 

There  are  1,286  women  employed  in  making  garments  such  as 
overalls,  shirts,  waists,  ladies’  and  men’s  tailored  garments,  gloves, 
ties,  suspenders,  etc.  There  are  more  foreign  born  women  em- 
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ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  than  in  any  other  manufac- 
turing industry  in  Kansas  City.  The  foreign  born  women  found  in 
this  industry  are  principally  Russian  Jews,  Germans  and  Italians. 
They  comprise  10.5  per  cent  of  all  those  employed.  86  per  cent 
were  found  to  be  American  born  white  women,  3.5  per  cent  were 
Austrians,  Croatians,  Swedes,  Irish  and  English.  Practically  all 
the  garment  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  but  the  pay  per  unit  is 
so  low  that  the  majority  of  the  women  are  unable  to  earn  as  much 
as  $8.00  per  week.  Two  garment  factories  employing  510  women 
were  paying  335,  or  65  per  cent  of  them,  less  than  $8.00  per  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  626  women  and  girls 
in  eight  of  the  principal  garment  factories : 

Table  2 

Number 

12 

30 

56  

81 

107 

91 

72 

57  

76 

33 

2 


626,  Total. 

Forty  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  the  garment  industry  were 
found  to  be  married,  widowed  or  divorced. 

The  proprietors  of  garment  factories  reported  very  little  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  employees  during  slack  seasons.  A few 
reported  December,  January,  July  and  August  their  slack  periods, 
but  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  during  these 
months  was  inconsequential. 

The  garment  industry  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  in  which 
women  are  employed.  The  speed  with  which  they  work  bend- 
ing over  the  machines  and  the  constant  application  of  mind  and 
eye  is  certain  in  time  to  undermine  the  health  of  even  the 
strongest.  The  piece-work  system  is  an  incentive  for  many  to 
overtax  their  strength. 

The  manufacture  of  garments  on  a large  scale  in  factories 
has  largely  curtailed  this  duty  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  household.  It  is  more  convenient  and  economical 
to  produce  outside  the  home,  so  the  conditions  under  which  our 
wearing  apparel  is  produced  have  radically  changed.  The  wife, 
mother  and  daughter  who  formerly  performed  these  duties  in 
the  freedom  of  their  own  home,  are  now  brought  together  and 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  factory.  While  the  making  of 


Weekly  Wages. 
Under  $ 3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.50 
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fnr  members  of  the  household  was  formerly  one  of  her 
s in  the  factory  it  is  her  sole  occupation  and  her  live- 
,k1s  upon  her  skill  and  endurance  in  turning  out  a 
n quantitv  of  goods  from  day  to  day.  While  in  the  home 
• work  by  hand  or  on  a foot-power  sewing  machine,  in 
does  it  on  power-driven  machines  that  run  at  a 
tremendous  rate  of  speed. 

( >ur  wage  statistics  show  (see  Table  No.  26)  that  the  girl  of 
c ability,  after  she  has  had  from  one  to  ten  years’  experi- 
• longer,  is  able  to  earn  from  $7.00  to  $8.00  a week  in  the 
; trades,  under  the  piece-work  system,  a wage  barely  sufficient 
t live  on.  It  is  very  unusual  that  a girl  can  earn  $10.00  a week  or 
i :v.  Many  reasons  were  given  by  some  of  the  garment  manufac- 
urvr-  as  to  the  cause  of  the  low  piece  rate.  Among  the  causes 
aligned  were:  (1)  Manufacture  of  overalls  and  shirts  by  con- 

tractors employing  cheap  prison  labor,  (2)  the  manufacture  of 
garments  in  sweatshops  in  the  East,  (3)  if  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce cheaply  the  demand  for  ready-made  garments  falls  off.  It 
must  he  admitted  that  the  wages  paid  here  are  not  dependent  upon 
local  conditions  alone.  The  manufacturer  of  garments  here  must 
compete  with  manufacturers  outside  the  state  who  in  many  in- 
stances produce  with  child  labor,  in  sweatshops  and  with  no  regula- 
tion of  hours.  The  first  two  causes  named  for  the  low  wage  in  this 
industry  could  be  eliminated  by  legislation  in  this  state  and  other 
states  of  the  Union  or  by  federal  legislation.  The  third  cause  as- 
signed should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  paying  the 
majority  of  garment  workers  living  wages  for  an  article  that  can  be 
manufactured  cheap  enough  to  sell  only  by  exploiting  the  labor  of 
women  temporarily  or  permanently  dependent  upon  their  own  labor, 
should  not  be  manufactured. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  garment  factories  were,  on  the  whole, 
found  to  be  very  good.  A few  bad  places  were  found.  One  gar- 
ment factory  was  found  employing  ten  to  twelve  girls  in  one  end 
a room  25x100  feet,  and  in  the  other  end,  the  proprietor,  his  wife 
and  three  children  cooked,  ate  and  slept.  The  toilet  was  situated 
in  one  end  of  the  room  and  the  floor  and  walls  were  very  dirty. 

Practically  all  of  the  garment  factories  are  provided  with  dress- 
ing rooms  and  separate  toilets  for  men  and  women.  The  heating 
arrangements  in  one  garment  factory  were  found  very  poor.  The 
building  is  loosely  constructed  and  was  heated  in  winter  with  coal 
stoves,  the  fires  were  not  started  until  a half  hour  before  time  of 
beginning  work  in  the  morning,  and,  as  a result,  the  women  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  cold  while  sitting  at  the  machines. 

In  two  garment  factories  large  lunch  rooms  are  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  girls.  In  one  of  these  coffee  is  served 
free,  and  in  the  other  coffee  and  lunch  is  served  to  them  at  actual 
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In  one  large  garment  factory  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
a building,  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  was  blocked  to  a great 
extent  because  the  front  door  opening  on  the  stairway  was  locked 
with  a padlock.  This  has  since  been  removed. 

There  is  very  little  danger  in  garment  factories  from  danger- 
ous machinery ; however,  girls  frequently  have  their  fingers  stuck 
by  needles  breaking. 

3.  Candy  and  Cracker  Industry. 

There  are  on  an  average  811  women  and  girls  employed  in  this 
industry.  The  number,  however,  varies  with  the  seasons.  In  the 
fall  (September,  October,  November)  from  900  to  950  are  em- 
ployed. During  the  slack  seasons  which  are  usually  January,  Feb- 
ruary, July  and  August,  from  670  to  755  are  employed.  66  per  cent 
of  the  girls  and  women  employed  in  this  industry  receive  less  than 
$8.00  a week,  distributed  as  follows : 

Table  3. 


90  received  $ 4.50  a week 
76  received  5.00  a week 
123  received  5.50  a week 
142  received  6.00  a week 
105  received  7.00  a week 
99  received  8.00  a week 
68  received  9.00  a week 
60  received  10.00  a week 
38  received  12.00  a week 
9 received  15.00  a week 
1 received  22.00  a week 


811,  Total. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  women  and  girls  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry are  on  the  piece-work  basis.  This  industry  is  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  by  three  large  establishments:  Loose-Wiles  Bis-  . 
cuit  Company,  National  Biscuit  Company  and  the  National  Candy 
Company.  These  establishments  are  for  the  most  part  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated  and  heated.  Separate  wash  rooms  and  dressing 
rooms  are  provided  for  men  and  women  and  are  usually  kept  in 
a clean  and  sanitary  condition.  These  buildings  are  all  equipped 
with  fire  exits  and  fire  fighting  apparatus.  The  work  done  by  the 
girls  in  these  establishments  does  not  require  a very  great  degree 
of  either  skill  or  intelligence.  The  dough  for  the  manufacture  of 
crackers  is  prepared,  rolled  and  cut  and  put  into  and  taken  out 
of  the  ovens  by  men,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  girls  to  pack  them 
into  cartons.  This  packing  process  is  done  with  the  aid  of  a con- 
veyor, the  girls  sit  or  stand,  usually  stand,  alongside  the  conveyor 
and  as  the  crackers  and  cartons  pass  on  the  conveyor,  each  girl  takes 
a hand  at  the  packing.  Where  a variety  of  cakes  are  made  as  in 
one  establishment,  girls  are  employed  to  put  on  icing,  cocoanut,  etc. 

In  the  candy  industry  a larger  per  cent  of  those  employed  are 
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, U r industry.  Girls  are  employed  to  dip 
uclv  and  cut  and  assort  the  candy.  In  most 
s the  girls  sit  down  at  their  work. 


4.  Millinery. 


■ > : v industry  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  labor  of 

■nr icily  a seasonal  industry,  in  the  spring  and  fall 
i rush  tor  millinery  which  requires  the  employment  of  a 
iber  of  girls  that  must  be  laid  off  during  the  winter  and 
ics  were  obtained  from  the  five  principal  whole- 
il  1 incry  and  from  thirteen  leading  retail  establish- 

ich’.dmw  the  extent  of  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  demand 

for  labor. 


Table  4. 

(Number  Employed  by  Seasons.) 

Rush  Season  Slack  Season 


(Spring  and  Fall). 

(Winter  and 

Summer). 

Average 

Maximum 

Average 

Maximum 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Employed. 

Employed. 

Employed. 

Employed. 

Wholesale.  . . 

515 

753 

215 

97 

Retail 

124 

155 

72 

62 

Total.  . . . 

639 

908 

287 

159 

A reference  to  the  above  table  shows  the  effect  the  seasons 
have  upon  the  number  of  girls  employed  in  the  millinery  industry. 
The  seasons  last  about  three  months  in  the  spring  and  about  three 
months  in  the  fall.  During  about  six  weeks  of  each  season  the 
strain  upon  the  workers  to  turn  out  orders  on  time  is  severest.  The 
life  of  a large  part  of  millinery  girls  is  almost  nomadic.  They  come 
into  the  wholesale  houses  from  towns  and  cities  throughout  this 
section  of  the  country  and  work  two  or  three  weeks,  just  long 
enough  to  get  onto  the  fashions  and  then  are  sent  back  to  the  town 
they  came  from  or  some  other  town.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
wholesale  houses  get  a large  part  of  their  extra  help  during  the 
rush  season.  During  the  “off  seasons”  this  class  of  girls  usually 
remain  in  the  country  at  their  homes  until  the  next  season.  Those 
who  live  in  the  city  must  seek  other  employment  during  the  “off 
Part  of  the  millinery  girls,  but  a very  small  part  ( 17 
per  cent),  of  the  entire  number  necessary  to  carry  on  the  millinery 
business  are  employed  the  year  around;  these  are  the  most  skillful 
workers  that  must  be  kept  in  order  that  their  services  may  be  re- 
tained during  the  ltish  season.  They  are  well  paid,  a few  receiving 
as  high  as  $25.00  to  $50.00  a week. 


Reports  obtained  from  the  five  wholesale  and  thirteen  retail 
millinery  establishments  show  the  following  wages  paid  to  their 
women  workers : 
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Table  5. 


9 received  under 

$ 3.00 

27  received 

. 3.00 

39  received 

. 4.00 

40  received 

. 5.00 

145  received 

. 6.00 

39  received 

. 7.00 

36  received 

. 8.00 

40  received 

. 9.00 

1 received 

. 9.50 

39  received 

. 10.00 

18  received 

. 12.00 

2 received 

. 14.00 

26  received 

. 15.00 

1 received 

. 18.00 

9 received 

. 20.00 

14  received 

. 25.00  to  $50.00 

485,  Total. 


An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  299  or  62  per  cent  of  the 
485  women  workers  received  $7.00  a week  or  less.  The  weekly 
wage  received  by  the  largest  number  was  $6.00 — 145  of  the  485 
received  that  amount.  Although  a large  part  of  the  girls  in  this 
industry  are  paid  very  small  wages,  there  are  more  better  paid  girls 
in  this  industry  than  in  any  of  the  other  factories  that  employ 
women.  52  of  them  received  $15.00  a week  or  more. 

Practically  all  of  the  girls  engaged  in  this  industry  sit  at  their 
work.  While  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  a portion  of  it 
is  done  by  girls  working  at  power-driven  sewing  machines.  Some 
of  the  wholesale  millinery  houses  are  located  in  large,  modern,  well- 
equipped  buildings.  The  girls  are  provided  with  ample  toilet  and 
dressing  room  facilities  and  these  are  usually  kept  in  a neat  and 
cleanly  condition.  The  nature  of  the  business  demands  that  the 
work  and  display  rooms  be  kept  clean  and  well  arranged. 

Necessary  precautions  in  these  establishments  are  not  always 
observed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  workers.  Elevator  gates  were 
found  so  defective  that  they  would  not  close,  and  in  one  large  es- 
tablishment employing  from  150  to  250  girls  the  elevator  shaft  on 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  was  found  open.  In  one  large  whole- 
sale millinery  house  employing  175  to  350  girls  fire  drills  were  con- 
ducted, but  during  the  season  just  passed  (spring  1913)  they  were 
discontinued. 


5.  Stationery. 

Under  this  heading  are  two  envelope  factories  and  two  loose- 
leaf  and  blank  book  factories.  They  employ  a total  of  525  persons; 
240  or  46  per  cent  of  them  are  women  and  girls. 

The  wages  received  by  these  women  and  girls  were  as  follows : 
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Table  6. 


mac  i 
been 
then 
mad 
into 
mati 


71  received  $ 5.00  per  week 
( j received  6.00  per  week 
A'i  received  7.00  per  week  . 

77  received  8.00  per  week 
4 received  9.00  per  week 
4 received  10.00  per  week 
9 received  12.00  per  week 
8 received  15.00  per  week 

e table  it  may  be  noted  that  182  or  75  per  cent 
eceived  $7.00  a week  or  less.  The  wage  received  by 
$5.00  a week,  71  receiving  this  wage, 
nfacture  of  envelopes  a great  deal  of  complicated 
been  devised  so  that  most  of  the  hand  work  has 
ud.  The  paper  is  cut  the  proper  size  and  shape,  is 
h the  printing  press  and  then  fed  into  the  envelope 
. which  turns  out  the  finished  envelope.  The  paper  is  cut 
envelope  size  by  men  and  the  printing  is  done  partly  by  auto- 
adiines  and  partly  by  girls  feeding  the  paper  into  job 


This  latter  process  of  operating  job  presses  is  probably 
operation  at  which  women  are  employed  in  this  line 
dustry,  as  they  must  stand  in  a stooped  position  and  keep  a 
• .1  pace  with  the  machine  in  feeding  and  taking  out,  her  failure 
properly  adjust  her  movements  to  the  machine  would  probably 
an  a madicd  hand.  Some  of  the  job  presses  run  faster  than 
nilier-  and  if  an  operator  is  taken  from  a faster  one  and  put  on  a 
< r one,  or  vice  versa,  she  is  likely  to  become  confused  in  re- 
adjusting her  movements  and  suffer  an  injury. 

After  the  paper  has  been  printed  it  is  fed  into  the  envelope  ma- 
by  mechanical  means  and  girls  sit  at  these  machines  and 
the  envelopes  in  packages  as  they  come  out.  These  machines 
turn  out  from  (J()  to  140  envelopes  a minute  and  it  requires  con- 
timed  application  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  keep  up  with  the  ma- 
cliinm.  A part  of  the  envelope  industry  is  hand  work.  The  girls 
in  t h i>  branch  of  the  industry  work  at  an  intense  speed.  They  sit 
and  at  machines  on  the  sides  of  which  are  gluing  devices,  glue 
ipplied  to  tlie  paper  with  these  devices  and  the  paper  is  folded 
> an  envelope  and  fed  into  rolls  to  flatten  out.  Most  of  the  girls 
mployed  in  the  envelope  industry  are  paid  on  the  piece-work  basis, 
• there  is  a financial  incentive  to  speed  up  as  much  as  possible. 

I here  are  two  establishments  in  Kansas  City  that  make  loose- 
' f e\  ices  and  blank  books.  Most  all  of  the  girls  sit  at  their  work, 
h does  not  require  a great  deal  of  speed  and  very  little  physical 
exertion.  These  girls  are  paid  on  the  time  basis.  The  principal 
0<  ‘ upations  at  which  the  girls  are  employed  in  this  line  of  industry 
Leather  trimmers,  punch  and  stamping  press  op- 
mspectors,  feeding  job  presses,  printing  presses  and  ruling 
machines,  gluing  and  assembling  materials.  The  work  is  very  light 
and  calls  for  a great  many  processes  involving  minute  details,  these 
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processes  require  very  little  skill  except  the  ability  to  keep  at  a single 
process  despite  the  tiresome  monotony.  The  superintendent  of  one 
establishment  says  he  changes  the  girls  around  often  in  order  to 
familiarize  them  with  several  processes.  If  this  is  done  systematic- 
all  it  relieves  to  a great  extent  the  tiresome  monotony  of  keeping  at 
a single  process. 


6.  Bag  Factories. 

There  are  two  large  establishments  in  Kansas  City  that  manu- 
facture cotton,  burlap  and  paper  bags.  192  or  59  per  cent  of  their 
employees  are  women  and  girls.  The  actual  manufacture  of  bags 
is  done  by  women  and  girls,  the  men  are  employed  as  clerks,  print- 
ers, shippers,  packers,  mechanics,  drivers,  etc.  The  occupations  at 
which  the  girls  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bags  are  with 
few  exceptions  very  laborious  and  require  considerable  physical 
exertion  and  nervous  strain. 

A great  deal  of  heavy  machinery  is  required  for  the  various 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  some  girls  feed  the  goods 
into  the  machines  and  others  handle  it  after  it  has  passed  through. 
These  processes  require  the  operators  to  stand,  and  on  some  ma- 
chines the  feeders  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  hands  to  come 
too  near  the  rolls.  The  greater  part  of  the  girls  employed  in  this 
industry  work  at  the  power-driven  sewing  machines.  These  girls 
turn  the  cotton  cloth  and  burlap  into  bags.  As  in  the  garment  fac- 
tories, the  buzzing  of  the  sewing  machines  makes  so  much  noise 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  oneself  heard  in  the  same  room.  The  girls 
that  operate  the  sewing  machines  as  well  as  the  other  machine  oper- 
ators are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  turned  out,  that  is, 
they  are  on  the  piece-work  basis.  The  women  and  girls  in  this  in- 
dustry that  are  on  the  piece-work  basis  constitute  about  60  per  cent 
of  all  those  employed. 

After  the  bags  leave  the  sewing  machine  girls  they  must  be 
turned  inside  out  so  the  seam  comes  cn  the  inside.  This  is  done 
with  the  aid  of  two  poles  set  up  on  the  floor  about  9 inches  apart 
and  about  four  feet  high.  The  bag  is  turned  inside  out  by  slipping 
it  over  these  poles.  This  is  very  laborious  work,  the  girls  must 
stand  and  stoop  continually  in  picking  up  bags  and  laying  them 
down.  These  girls  are  also  piece-workers. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  lint  constantly  flying  in  the  air  which 
the  girls  must  breathe.  They  wear  caps  to  keep  the  dust  and  lint  out 
of  their  hair,  but  nothing  to  keep  it  out  of  their  lungs.  Slight  in- 
juries are  often  received  by  needles  breaking  and  sticking  in  their 
fingers.  Exposed  feed  rolls,  belts  and  pulleys  and  exposed  gears 
were  found  that  were  dangerous  for  girls  to  work  around.  One 
of  these  factories  is  located  in  a new  6-story  modern  fireproof 
building  with  an  excellent  lunch  and  rest  room  and  open  air  play- 
ground on  top. 
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A large  part  of  the  girls  employed  in  this  industry  are  either 
foreign  born  or  of  foreign  born  parents.  Germans,  Austrians,  Ital- 
ians, Krainisch  and  Croatians  constitute  a large  part  of  them.  Most 
of  the  girls  in  this  industry  are  very  young.  The  investigator  who 
personally  interviewed  them  found  86  per  cent  were  under  25  years 
of  age  and  26  that  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  to  the  192  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  two  bag  factories : 

Table  7. 


71  received 
54  received 
30  received 
20  received 
6 received 
8 received 
3 received 


from  $ 5.00  to  $ 6.00  a week 


from 

from 

from 

from 

from 

from 


6.00  to 

7.00  to 

8.00  to 

9.00  to 

10.00  to 

12.00  to 


7.00 

8.00 
9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 


week 

week 

week 

week 

week 

week 


192,  Total. 

The  wage  received  by  the  largest  number  was  from  $5.00  to 
$6.00  a week.  155  or  81  per  cent  received  less  than  $8.00  per  week. 

The  summer  and  fall  months  are  the  busiest  periods  in  this 
industry.  During  these  months  an  average  of  330  and  a maximum 
of  363  are  employed,  while  during  the  slack  period,  from  January 
to  June,  an  average  of  315  and  a minimum  of  290  are  employed. 

7.  Awnings,  Tents,  Canvas  Goods. 

There  are  three  establishments  in  Kansas  City  engaged  in  this 
line  of  industry,  4 7 per  cent  of  those  employed  being  women  and 
girls.  The  demand  for  this  line  of  goods  is  greatest  in  summer 
and  it  is  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  that  there  is  a much  greater 
demand  for  women  and  girl  workers.  The  rush  season  covers  about 
four  months — April,  May,  June,  July — and  during  this  period  the 
three  establishments  employ  from  233  to  284  men  and  women. 
During  the  balance  of  the  year,  141  to  161  are  employed.  Since 
47  per  cent  of  those  employed  are  females,  approximately  40  to  60 
girls  (34  to  50  per  cent)  are  thrown  out  of  this  line  of  employment 
during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  a report  of  the  wages  paid  to  119  girls  em- 
ployed in  this  industry: 

Table  8. 

3 received  under  $ 3.00 


13  received 4.00 

10  received 5 00 

16  received 6.00 

17  received 7.00 

21  received 8.00 

25  received 9.00 

9 received 10.00 

4 received 11.00 

1 received 15.00 
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On  the  whole  the  wages  paid  these  girls  are  a little  higher  than 
the  wages  paid  most  girls  engaged  in  the  needle  trades.  An  analysis 
of  the  above  table,  however,  shows  that  50%  receive  $7.00  a week  or 
less.  Most  of  those  receiving  this  wage  were  the  less  experienced 
and  less  skillful  workers.  The  buildings  in  which  these  factories  are 
located  are  very  good  from  the  standpoint  of  light,  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, toilet  and  washroom  facilities. 

In  this  industry  the  women  and  girls  are  employed  at  sewing 
the  canvas  goods,  the  lighter  work  is  done  on  power-driven  sew- 
ing machines  and  the  heavier  work  is  done  by  hand.  Most  of  the 
work  in  this  industry  done  by  women  is  heavier  than  the  work  of 
garment  workers  for  the  material  handled  is  heavier.  The  writer 
has  seen  girls  tugging  away  at  a heavy  piece  of  canvas  in  order 
to  get  it  in  a suitable  place  to  work  on  it.  This,  of  course,  is  very 
wearing. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  this  industry  are  paid  on  the  piece-work 
basis.  However,  lately  one  of  the  larger  establishments  has  abol- 
ished the  piece-work  system  altogether  because  it  was  the  source  of 
too  much  wrangling  over  the  work  among  employees.  The  manage- 
ment stated  that  since  the  abolishment  of  the  piece-work  system  the 
girls  do  better  work  and  are  more  contented. 

8.  Paper  Boxes. 

There  were  found  to  be  119  girls  employed  in  the  paper  box 
factories,  which  is  66  per  cent  of  all  those  employed  in  this  industry. 
In  the  three  principal  factories  employing  96  girls,  the  weekly  wages 
paid  to  them  were  as  follows : 

Table  9. 

17  received  $ 4.00  per  week 
28  received  5.00  per  week 
19  received  6.00  per  week 

18  received  7.00  per  week 
9 received  8.00  per  week 
3 received  9.00  per  week 
2 received  10.00  per  week 

These  figures  show  that  82  or  85  per  cent  of  the  girls  employed 
in  this  industry  were  paid  $7.00  per  week  or  less.  This  industry 
is  largely  supported  by  the  candy  and  cracker  factories,  the  mil- 
linery stores,  department  stores  and  tailors  that  need  paper  boxes 
for  packing  their  merchandise.  Paper  boxes  are  manufactured  by 
cutting  the  pasteboard  into  the  proper  size  and  shape  and  then 
gluing  the  corners  together  by  applying  strips  of  cloth,  which  have 
been  covered  with  glue.  In  some  cases  this  is  done  by  hand  with 
the  aid  of  a gluing  machine  and  in  others  by  the  corner-staying 
machine.  The  corner-staying  machine  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous in  which  women  are  employed  and  resembles  somewhat  the 
punch  press.  The  girl  places  the  corner  of  the  box  on  the  anvil 
and  a steel  plunger  comes  down,  cutting  off  a strip  of  glued  cloth 
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Ml  tlic  box.  Both  of  her  index  fingers  at 
between  the  plunger  and  the  die  and 
ried  on  that  very  often  a girl  has  a 
I ]r-  danger  in  operating  these  machines  is 
xii  by  the  girls  wearing  steel  thimbles  on 
< )ne  or  two  accidents,  however,  have  occurred 
phmgvr  cut  through  the  steel  thimble  and  cut  the 

tion  these  factories  are  located  in  well  lighted 
il  l rd  buildings  with  clean  and  sanitary  toilet  facilities 
and  well  equipped  dressing  rooms  for  women.  One 
was  located  in  an  old  building  with  low  ceil- 
'd v lighted.  On  inspection  of  the  women’s  toilets  they 
in  a very  dirty  and  unsanitary  condition.  Little  atten- 
given  to  keeping  paper  and  refuse  off  the  floor.  At  the 
i -t  air  way  in  this  factory  a line  shaft  was  supported  by  the 
a iling,  all  the  girls  in  the  factory  were  compelled  to  pass  be- 
lli is  shaft  in  going  to  work  and  in  going  down  stairs  to  the 
room.  The  line  shaft  was  just  a little  above  the  head  of 
: i rl  of  average  height.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  a 
shaft  it  is  clear  that  these  girls  were  exposed  to  need- 
less danger. 

In  another  paper  box  factory  the  girls  were  found  operating 
corner-staying  machines  without  steel  thimbles.  When  asked  about 
it  the  employer  said  the  operators  would  not  use  them.  When  the 
operators  were  asked  about  them,  none  could  be  found  anywhere. 
The  employer  said  he  would  order  some  right  away  and  require 
their  use. 

The  work  done  by  girls  in  the  paper  box  industry  is  light,, 
almost  all  the  girls  sitting  at  their  work.  A great  deal  of  the  work 
done  is  by  hand,  at  which  the  girls  sit  at  tables. 


9.  Printing,  Publishing,  Bookbinding. 

I wo  hundred  and  fifty-six  girls  were  found  employed  in  this 
industry,  which  is  approximately  18  per  cent  of  all  those  employed. 

demand  for  girls  in  this  industry  fluctuates  considerably  with 
the  seasons,  several  large  establishments  reported  a greater  demand 
hHp  during  the  spring  and  fall  than  during  the  summer.  301 
to  32ft  girls  were  employed  in  the  spring  and  fall,  while  during  the 
summer  239  to  258  were  employed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  to  256  girls  in  this 
industry : 


Table  10. 


Number  Employes. 

6 received 
58  received 
89  received 
31  received 


Weekly  Wages. 

$4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 
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20  received 

. 15  received 

5 received 
3 received 
14  received 
5 received 
10  received 

256,  Total. 

The  table  shows  the  average  wage  of  girls  in  this  industry  to 
be  about  $6.00  a week. 

With  a few  exceptions  the  larger  establishments  are  located 
in  modern  buildings  above  ground  and  are  equipped  with  suitable 
toilets,  wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  for  both  sexes.  Several 
establishments,  however,  were  found  in  which  conditions  existed 
that  were  detrimental  to  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
women  employed.  In  a printing  establishment,  especially  during 
cold  weather,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  ventila- 
tion by  natural  means,  even  when  the  building  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  atmosphere  in  a printing  room  becomes  chilled  it 
generates  static  electricity  in  the  paper,  making  it  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  handle  it  with  the  machinery.  For  this  reason  great  care 
is  taken  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  air 
becomes  stale  and  stuffy.  Several  printing  establishments  are  located 
in  basements  where  the  sunlight  never  enters  and  where  work  must 
be  carried  on  by  artificial  light.  Where  these  are  found  the  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  workers  is  doubly  injurious.  Plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  is  just  as  essential  to  good  health  as  nourishing  food 
and  where  it  is  not  supplied  the  health  is  bound  to  be  undermined. 

While  talking  to  the  foreman  of  a printing  establishment  which 
was  located  in  a basement  regarding  ventilation,  he  pointed  to  a girl 
who  was  operating  a job  press  and  remarked  that,  “She  was  a rosy- 
cheeked  girl  when  she  entered  our  employ  a few  weeks  ago.”  Proper 
ventilation  of  printing  establishments  without  hindering  the  work  can 
be  accomplished  and  has  been  accomplished  by  two  establishments 
in  Kansas  City  by  providing  ventilating  systems  that  keep  the  work- 
rooms supplied  with  fresh  warm  air. 

A good  many  of  these  establishments  were  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  sanitary  arrangements.  The  workrooms,  wash- 
rooms and  toilets  were  clean  and  sanitary  and  the  melting  pot  was 
either  provided  in  a separate  room  or  connected  with  a hood  and 
exhaust  pipe.  Several  establishments,  however,  were  found  in 
which  the  toilets  were  in  a very  uncleanly  condition,  the  walls  and 
floors  were  dirty  and  the  rooms  were  made  more  insanitary  by 
promiscuous  spitting  on  the  floor.  White  porcelain  wash  basins 
were  allowed  to  become  so  dirty  that  they  were  as  black  as  the 
ground  and  toilets  were  found  with  the  water  connections  out  of 
repair,  which  causes  a most  insanitary  condition  in  a workroom  if 
allowed  fn  remain  out  of  repair  long.  In  one  large  establishment 


8.00 

9.00 

10.00 
11.00 
12.00 

15.00 

20.00  or  over 
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one  hundred  girls,  only  one  toilet  was  pro- 
a law  establishments  separate  toilets  were  not  pro- 
vided lor  women.  . . . 

aide, I belts  and  pulleys  and  exposed  gearing  were  found 

veral  establishments  which  are  particularly  dangerous  for  girls 
aid  as  their  clothing  is  likely  to  be  caught  and  pull 

them  in.  ...  ....  . , 

Most  of  the  work  done  by  the  girls  in  this  industry  is  done 
v-hile  sitting  down  and  is  not  very  laborious.  Most  of  them  are 
employed  as  bindery  girls  to  assort  and  classify  the  printed  material. 
Some  are  employed  to  feed  the  large  cylinder  presses  and  others  i 
to  operate  job  presses.  To  operate  job  presses  the  girls  must  stand  ! 
and  feed  the  material  in  and  take  it  out  before  the  machine  closes, 
failure  to  keep  time  with  the  machine  would  likely  result  in  a 
in, idled  hand.  This  is  hard  work,  for  they  must  stand  and  main- 
tain a uniform  speed  and  give  the  work  their  constant  attention. 

1 0.  Breweries. 

From  50  to  60  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  bottling 
departments  of  the  four  brewery  plants  during  the  summer  months. 
They  are  employed  as  labelers,  inspectors,  and  to  put  cartons  on  the 
bottles  preparatory  to  packing  them.  The  inspectors  watch  the  bot-  I 
ties  of  beer  as  they  pass  on  the  conveyor  in  front  of  them  and  take  I 
off  all  foreign  bottles  and  bottles  containing  foreign  substances  in 
the  beer.  The  labeling  is  done  partly  by  machines  and  partly  by 
hand.  All  the  girls  sit  at  their  work,  which  is  not  very  laborious 
and  are  fairly  well  paid.  The  inspectors  receive  $2.00  a day  and 
the  others  receive  $1.75  a day. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  elevating  from  a moral  standpoint 
in  the  employment  of  women  in  breweries.  The  men  and  women 
work  side  by  side  in  the  bottling  departments  and  drink  beer  at 
their  pleasure.  Several  young  girls  under  16  years  of  age  were 
found  employed  in  one  of  the  breweries  in  violation  of  the  State 
Child  Labor  Laws.  Beer  bottling  departments  of  the  breweries  are 
not  fit  places  for  young  girls  to  be  employed  and  the  law  should  for-  : 
bid  girls  under  21  years  of  age  from  working  in  them.  The  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  breweries  himself  said : “It  is  not  a place  that 
one  would  like  to  have  his  daughter  or  sister  work.”  A law  of 
the  state  of  Michigan  forbids  any  male  under  18  years  of  age  and 
any  female  under  21  ycurs  of  age  to  be  employed  in  any  establish- 
ment where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are  manufactured,  packed  or 
bottled.  This  would  be  a good  law  to  enact  in  Missouri. 

11.  Cigar  Factories. 

There  are  from  30  to  40  girls  and  women  employed  in  the  cigar 
factories.  Thev  are  employed  as  strippers  and  cigar  makers  They 

fe  paJT°ng1le,gLCe'work  basi*  and  their  weekly  wages  range 
Irom  §.150  to  $17.00  a week,  their  wage  depending  on  their  skill. 
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The  atmosphere  in  these  factories  is  strong  with  the  smell  of  to- 
bacco, and  upon  entering  one  would  think  it  impossible  that  the 
girls  could  stand  it,  but  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it 
they  say  they  do  not  notice  it.  The  ventilation  in  these  factories, 
as  in  many  other  places  of  employment,  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
Three  of  the  larger  cigar  factories  were  found  in  which  separate 
toilets  were  not  provided  for  men  and  women. 

12.  Minor  Women-Employing  Factories. 

There  are  several  wholesale  liquor  houses  that  employ  women 
and  girls  in  the  rectifying  and  bottling  departments.  They  are  em- 
ployed at  putting  labels  on  the  bottles  of  liquor.  A great  many  more 
are  employed  for  this  purpose  during  the  winter  than  during  the 
summer,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  less  whiskey  is  drunk 
during  the  summer  than  in  winter  and  consequently  business  is 
duller. 

There  are  several  factories  engaged  in  making  mustard,  baking 
powder,  extracts,  spices,  roasting  coffee,  etc.,  that  employ  women 
and  girls.  These  girls  pack  the  food  products  and  put  tops  on  the 
receptacles  and  label  them.  Most  of  these  girls  sit  at  their  work 
and  their  pay  is  about  the  same  as  that  paid  other  factory  girls. 

One  glass  bottle  factory  employs  a number  of  colored  women, 
whose  duties  are  to  carry  the  bottles  after  they  have  been  formed  in 
the  moulds  to  the  tempering  furnace  about  twenty  feet  away.  This 
is  hot,  laborious  work  tor  women  to  perform.  They  walk  too  and 
fro  between  two  hot  furnaces  and  carry  the  bottles  on  the  end  of  a 
metal  carrier.  Small  particles  of  glass  caused  by  the  glass  blowers’ 
work  fill  the  air  and  is  inhaled  to  a certain  extent  by  the  workers. 

The  five  paint  factories  here  employ  several  girls  to  put  labels 
on  the  cans  and  buckets  of  paint.  This  is  very  hard  work  for  girls 
to  perform,  since  it  requires  so  much  physical  strength.  A half 
gallon  or  gallon  of  paint  is  heavy  and  the  girls  in  labeling  them 
must  lift  them  around. 

Dependents  of  Factory  and  Laundry  Workers. 

Table  13. 


Number 

Conjugal  Conditions.  Having  Dependents. 


Single  with  dependents 265 

Married  with  dependents.... 126 

Widow  with  dependents 83 

Separated  and  divorced  with  dependents 96 


Total 


570 
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Age. 

Table  14. 


Conjugal  Conditions. 


Table  15. 


— 

Unmar- 

Divorced 
and  Sep- 

Not 

ried. 

Married. 

Widow. 

arated. 

Specified. 

Laundries 

621 

343 

168 

122 

18 

Garments 

393 

145 

101 

33 

9 

CTaeker  

189 

29 

14 

9 

4 

Candv  

157 

58 

31 

19 

Printing 

221 

32 

13 

5 

4 

Stationery 

118 

8 

8 

4 

. . 

Paper  box  

92 

13 

1 

• . . 

Bags 

123 

17 

8 

7 

"i 

Awnings  and  tents 

61 

18 

19 

4 

Minor  needle  trades 

29 

8 

2 

3 

Total 

1 2,004 

661 

365 

210 

36 

Education. 


Table  16. 


Amount  of 
Education 
Received. 

Xo 

Edu- 

cation. 

Under 

Fourth 

Grade. 

Fourth, 

Under 

Eighth 

Grade. 

Eighth 

Grade. 

2 yrs. 
or  less 
in  H.  S. 

More 
Than 
2 yrs. 
in  H.S. 

High 

School 

Grad- 

uate. 

Above 

High 

School. 

Laundries  . . .. 

...  24 

77 

685 

303 

82 

24 

31 

14 

Garments  . . . . 

5 

218 

11 

Crackers  

..  12 

* *8 

*2i  8 

79 

’i9 

'3 

1 

Candv  

24 

217 

89 

21 

11 

7 

i 

Printing 

1 

O 

O 

89 

87 

50 

10 

13 

3 

Stationery  . . 

40 

39 

23 

4 

3 

Paper  box  . . . 

1 

“3 

56 

16 

4 

2 

Bags , . 

..  10 

17 

96 

26 

5 

Total  . . . . 

...  58 

132 

1,401 

857 

204 

52 

68 

18 

— 191 
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II.  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments is  largely  confined  to  retail  stores  and  department  stores, 
very  few  are  employed  in  wholesale  houses  outside  of  the  office. 
The  principal  occupations  of  those  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, named  in  their  numerical  order,  are : Saleswomen  and 

clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  office  clerks,  inspectors,  cash- 
iers, waitresses. 

The  work  done  in  mercantile  establishment  by  women  and  girls 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  done  by  factory  girls.  Although 
standing  behind  the  counter  is  as  tiresome  as  many  forms  of  physi- 
cal labor,  yet  physical  labor  in  the  sense  that  it  exists  in  factories 
and  laundries  does  not  exist  in  mercantile  establishments.  There  is 
also  a tiresome  monotony  endured  by  the  factory  girl  that  is  not 
encountered  by  girls  employed  in  mercantile  establishments.  The 
factory  girl  day  after  day  sits  or  stands  and  feeds  material  into  a 
machine,  or  makes  a fraction  of  a garment,  or  irons  a shirt  or  por- 
tion of  a shirt,  or  performs  part  of  the  operation  of  packing  an 
article,  all  of  which  processes  are  done  without  the  least  mental 
effort.  There  is  more  variety  about  the  work  of  a saleswoman  or 
office  girl  in  a mercantile  establishment. 

However,  there  is  a strain  upon  the  employees  of  mercantile 
establishments  that  is  different  from  that  upon  factory  operators. 
The  store  managers  are  hunting  for  efficient  help ; it  is  efficiency 
that  they  demand  of  their  saleswomen  and  clerks,  and  it  is  efficiency 
that  they  pay  for.  By  efficiency  they  mean  ability  to  sell  the  goods, 
meet  their  customers  in  the  proper  spirit,  make  no  mistakes  in  writ- 
ing checks,  addresses,  etc.,  punctuality  and  neatness.  The  managers 
contend  that  the  low  wages  paid  part  of  their  girls  is  due  to  lack 
of  efficiency  and  that  the  only  way  they  can  increase  their  wage  is 
for  them  to  become  more  valuable  to  the  store.  The  department 
store  girl  knows  that  in  order  to  receive  her  present  wage  she  must 
maintain  a certain  grade  of  efficiency  and  that  if  she  would  increase 
her  wage  she  must  attain  a higher  grade  of  efficiency.  In  either 
case  the  amount  of  goods  sold  is  likely  to  be  the  determining  factor, 
so  the  girl  who  is  receiving  less  than  enough  or  just  enough  to 
maintain  herself  is  frequently  on  a constant  strain  to  sell  enough 
goods  to  increase  or  maintain  her  present  wage. 

Saleswomen  and  clerks  are  supposed  to  treat  their  customers 
pleasantly  under  all  circumstances  and  this  in  many  instances  re- 
quires considerable  effort.  Although  seats  are  usually  provided  for 
the  girls,  the  large  part  of  the  time  they  are  required  to  be  on  their 
feet  is  very  wearing  on  many  of  them. 
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>me  indication  of  the  effects  of  nervous  strain  and  standing 
yed  m stores  was  shown  by  the  investigation  made 
f the  five  department  stores  and  three  “ten  cent”  stores.  Thirty- 
stated  nervousness  to  be  one  of  the  ill  effects  of  their  occu- 
i 41  stated  tired  feet  or  backache  to  be  ill  effects  of  their 
Seventy-nine  others  stated  various  ill  effects  of  their 
occupations.  (See  Table  18.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  1,373  of  the  2,400: 


Table  19. 


Weekly  Wages. 
Under  $3.00  . . . 
$ 3.00  to  $ 4.00. 

4.00  to  5.00. 

5.00  to  6.00. 

6.00  to  7.00. 

7.00  to  8.00. 

8.00  to  9.00. 

9.00  to  10.00. 

10.00  to  12.00. 

12.00  to  14.00. 

15.00  to  16.00. 

16.00  and  over. 


Number  Receiving  It. 

1 

11 

116 

254 

336 

220 

157 

48 

124 

54 

29 

23 


Total 


1,373 


The  above  table  of  wages  is  typical  of  the  wages  paid  to  girls 
in  mercantile  establishments  in  Kansas  City.  While  there  are  a 
great  many  that  receive  small  wages,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
more  high  salaried  women,  especially  in  department  stores,  than 
there  are  in  factories. 

The  work  in  mercantile  establishments  is  more  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  a great  many  girls  than  is  factory  and  laundry 
work,  for  several  reasons.  There  are  better  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancing to  higher  class  and  better  paid  positions  in  department 
stores  than  in  factories.  About  the  only  chance  factory  and  laundry 
operators  have  to  obtain  a high  wage  is  the  possession  of  unusual 
speed  and  endurance  as  a piece-worker.  Also  department  store 
girls  may  go  “dressed  up,”  while  factory  and  laundry  workers  often 
work  in  soiled  clothing.  There  is  less  tiresome  monotony  and  drud- 
gery for  women  and  girls  in  stores  than  in  factories  and  laundries, 
which  is  also  an  incentive  for  a certain  class  of  girls  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  stores. 

The  store  girls  surpass  the  factory  and  laundry  girls  in  the 
amount  of  educational  training  received.  Our  investigation  showed 
that  12  per  cent  of  the  factory  and  laundry  girls  received  more 
than  an  8th  grade  education,  while  45  per  cent  of  the  store  girls 
received  more  than  an  8th  grade  education. 
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The  following  statistical  tables  are  compilations  of  the  data 
secured  by  the  investigation  of  the  five  largest  department  stores 
and  three  ‘‘five  and  ten  cent”  stores: 


Table  20. 
Nationality. 


Nationality. 
American  . . . 
German  . . . . 
English  . . . . 

Irish 

Welsh 

Spanish  . . . . 

Scotch  

Russian  . . . . 

Jewish 

French  

Swedish  . . . . 

Italian 

Canadian  . . . 
Danish  . . . . 

Negro 

Syrian 

Norwegian  . . 


Number. 
..  ..1,175 
. . . . 163 
....  69 

....  116 
....  15 

....  11 
....  37 

4 

....  33 

....  29 

. . . . 25 

4 

5 
0 
2 
1 
1 


Total 


1,690 


Table  21. 


Present  Age. 

No. 

Age  at 

Leaving  School. 

No. 

Age  at 

Beginning  Work. 

No. 

Under 

10  years. 

0 

Under  10  years. 

2 

Under 

10  years . . 

5 

10  to 

12 

0 

10 

to  12 

.'  10 

10 

to 

12 

21 

12  to 

14 

0 

12 

to  14....... 

. 127 

12 

to 

14........ 

54 

14  to 

16 

. 20 

14 

to  16 

. 475 

14 

to 

16 

250 

16  to 

18 

. 145 

16 

to  18 

. 398 

16 

to 

18 

373 

18  to 

20 

. 241 

18 

to  20 

. 130 

18 

to 

20 

198 

20  to 

25 

. 381 

20 

to  22 

. 32 

20 

to 

22 

68 

25  to 

30 

. 158 

22 

to  25 

. 14 

22 

to 

25 

56 

30  to 

35 

. 98 

25 

and  over. . . . 

. 21 

25 

to 

30 

39 

35  to 

40 

. 79 

30 

to 

35 

30 

40  to 

50 

. 74 

35 

to 

40 

34 

50  to 

60 

. 20 

40 

to 

50 

8 

60  and 

1 over. . . . 

9 

Total 

.1,225 

1,209 

1,136 

Table  No.  21  shows  the  results  of  the  Child  Labor  Laws  in 
keeping  children  out  of  industry.  Eighty  out  of  1,136  store  girls 
reported  that  when  they  began  work  they  were  under  14  years  of 
age,  and  250  reported  they  were  betwen  14  and  16  years  when  they 
began  work.  At  the  present  time,  however,  of  1,225  store  girls 
none  are  under  14  years  and  only  20  betwen  14  and  16  years  of 
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age 

vc 


f child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  a few 
undoubtedly  largely  responsible  for  139  of  1,209 


leaving  school  before  they  were  14  years  of  age 

Table  22.  Table  23. 


No.  of  Girls 
Who  Stated 

Number  of  They  Used  Seats 
Scats  Provided.  in  This  Ratio. 

1 scat  to  each  girl 137 

6 girls  to  5 seats 6 

girls  to  6 seats 4 


3 girls  to  2 seats 


80 


girls  to  3 seats ^9 

girls  to  3 seats 
girls  to  2 seats 
girls  to  1 seat, 
girls  to  2 seats 


4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

10-13  girls  to  6 seats 
8 girls  to  3 seats. . 

8 girls  to  1 seat. . . 
10  girls  to  1 seat . . . 


58 
81 
47 

27 

girls  to  1 seat 31 

78 
36 

28 
16 


Kind  of 

Seats  Provided. 


No.  of  Girls 
Who  Stated 
They  Use  This 
Kind  of  Seat. 


Chairs 294 

Stools 383 

Cans 9 

Boxes  ...  34 

Hinged  seats 112 

Benches  5 

“Seats” 193 


The  reports  of  638  store  girls,  as  shown  in  Table  22,  indicate 
that  many  are  not  provided  with  sufficient  seats.  In  the  first  six 
groups  of  this  table  showing  a seat  to  each  girl  down  to  five  girls 
to  three  seats,  the  number  of  seats  provided  is  sufficient.  In  the 
other  eight  groups,  however,  the  number  of  girls  for  every  seat  is 
so  large  that  the  chance  of  getting  a seat  when  at  leisure  is  very 
small.  The  ratio  of  girls  to  seats  should  be  no  greater  than  five 
girls  to  three  seats.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  638  store  girls  who 
reported  regarding  seats  stated  the  ratio  to  be  greater  than  five  girls 
to  three  seats. 

Table  No.  23  shows  the  kind  of  seats  in  use.  Stools  seem  to 
be  used  more  than  any  other  kind  of  seat.  Chairs,  though,  are  pref- 
erable, because  they  afford  a more  comfortable  sitting  posture.  In 
many  places,  though,  chairs  would  be  in  the  way,  whereas  stools 
may  be  pushed  under  the  counter  and  out  of  the  way.  In  some 
places  neither  chairs  nor  stools  can  be  used,  and  instead  hinged 
seats  are  provided  that  may  be  folded  flat  against  the  wall  when 
not  in  use..  Several  girls  reported  that  cans  or  boxes  were  used  for 
seats.  This  practice  should  be  discontinued. 

Most  of  the  female  help  in  stores  and  department  stores  are 
unmarried  girls ; 76  per  cent  of  the  female  help  in  the  five  principal 
department  stores  and  three  “five  and  ten  cent”  stores  are  unmar- 
ried girls,  14  per  cent  are  married  women  and  10  per  cent  are 
widows,  divorced  or  separated. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  female  employees  of  these  eight 
establishments  stated  they  had  lost  time  the  previous  year  because 
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of  unemployment ; 359  had  lost  time  because  of  sickness  and  593 
had  lost  time  because  of  vacations.  All  of  the  time  lost  because  of 
unemployment,  sickness  and  vacations  cannot  be  charged  to  these 
eight  establishments  for  discharging  them  during  dull  season,  or 
failure  to  pay  their  wages  during  sickness  and  vacation,  because 
some  were  employed  at  other  places  during  the  previous  year.  The 
investigation  of  the  eight  establishments  was  made  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  142  special  employees  were  found.  A great  many  more 
specials  are  employed  preceding  the  holidays,  who  are  laid  off  dur- 
ing the  dull  season. 

There  is  no  dangerous  machinery  in  mercantile  establishments 
to  endanger  the  lives  or  limbs  of  female  workers.  Freight  elevator 
shafts  are  sometimes  found  open  or  insufficiently  enclosed.  Occa- 
sionally blocked  doors  and  fire  escapes  were  found  and  insecure 
fire  escapes.  In  many  instances  inflammable  material,  such  as 
paper,  excelsior,  rags  and  straw,  are  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the 
floors,  which  would  cause  fire  to  spread  rapidly.  Most  of  the  large 
■establishments  employing  large  numbers  of  girls  have  provided 
adequate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  They  are  also  equipped 
with  chemical  fire  extinguishers  and  sprinkling  systems.  Fire  drills, 
however,  are  sadly  lacking  in  the  big  establishments  where  hun- 
dreds of  girls  are  crowded  together.  The  effectiveness  of  fire 
drills  in  quickly  emptying  large  establishments  of  their  employees 
without  confusion  and  panic  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  cities, 
but  in  stores  where  customers  are  present  such  drills  are  less  feas- 
ible than  in  factories,  although  they  could  be  used  to  drill  employees 
in  using  the  fire  escapes  provided  for  emergencies. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  big  stores  are  very  good:  in 
some  they  are  excellent.  Some  have  put  in  ventilating  systems 
that  provide  the  workers  with  pure  air.  In  some  of  the  small 
stores  separate  toilets  for  the  sexes  were  not  provided  and  the 
toilets  and  store  rooms  were  often  found  dirty. 
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The  above  table  shows  the  daily  and  Saturday  hours  as  stated 
by  some  of  the  female  workers  in  department  and  five  and  ten-cent 
stores. 


III.  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

The  two  telephone  companies  of  Kansas  City  employ  a total 
of  1,182  female  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  wage  received 
by  them : 


Table  25. 

133 

received  $ 20.50 

per 

month 

59 

received 

23.50 

per 

month 

198 

received 

25.00 

per 

month 

64 

received 

27.00 

per 

month 

49 

received 

29.00 

per 

month 

28 

received 

31.00 

per 

month 

353 

received 

33.00 

per 

month 

52 

received 

35.00 

per 

month 

14 

received 

37.00 

per 

month 

6 

received 

39.00 

per 

month 

24 

received 

40.00 

per 

month 

4 

received 

43.00 

per 

month 

25 

received 

45.00 

per 

month 

101 

received 

47.00 

per 

month 

22 

received 

50.00 

per 

month 

10 

received 

55.00 

per 

month 

5 

received 

60.00 

per 

month 

26 

received 

65.00 

per 

month 

1 

received 

70.00 

per 

month 

5 

received 

75.00 

per 

month 

1 

received 

80.00 

per 

month 

1 

received 

85.00 

per 

month 

1 

received 

140.00 

per 

month 

1,182.  Total 

Thirty-three  chief  and  assistant  chief  operators  are  paid  from 
$30.00  to  $140.00  per  month. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  supervising  operators  are  paid 
from  $26.00  to  $50.00  per  month. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
etc.,  are  paid  from  $45.00  to  $85.00  per  month. 

Nine  hundred  and  six  operators  are  paid  from  $20.00  to  $40.00 
a month.  Student  operators  are  paid  $20.00  per  month  while  they 
are  being  taught.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  go  on  as  regular  oper- 
ators they  are  paid  $25.00  a month. 

The  regular  work  period  for  female  employees  of  the  telephone 
companies  is  eight  hours  a day.  The  operators,  however,  actually 
work  seven  and  one-half  hours  daily,  counting  out  relief  periods. 
Relief  periods  of  twenty  minutes  are  granted  twice  daily.  Over- 
time work  is  frequent.  The  length  of  overtime  work  is  from  one 
to  three  hours  daily  and  is  optional  with  the  operators.  If  suffi- 
cient do  not  volunteer  to  do  overtime  work,  the  girls  are  assigned 
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h operator  being  assigned  on  an  average  of  once  in 

; i,,  the  statements  of  the  chief  operators,  the  opera- 
fruin  nervousness  and  headache  than  from  any- 
is  is  due  to  cross,  irritable  customers  and  the  nervous 
need  by  the  rapid  and  accurate  service  that  must  be  given 
i ; » * rs.'anil  to  the  large  number  of  calls  that  must  be  an- 
swered per  minute. 

the  necessary  undesirable  features  of  the  telephone 
light  work.  The  girls  go  to  and  from  work  at  the  ex- 
-uried  and  this  is  especially  bad  where  the  exchanges 
are  located  in  undesirable  sections  of  the  city. 

anitarv  conditions  of  the  telephone  exchanges  are  very 
nd  where  necessary  adequate  fire  escapes  are  maintained. 

The  Kansas  City  Home  Telephone  Company  has  a neat  and 
;uipped  lunch  room  and  kitchen  attached,  where  coffee  and 
tea  are  furnished  free  to  employees.  A special  room  is  set  aside 
for  a hospital,  which  is  provided  with  a medicine  chest  and  bed. 

't  room  is  provided,  where  the  operators  may  spend  their  relief 
periods.  One  week  vacation  is  given  operators  annually.  (See  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  Telephone  Company,  page  257.) 
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SECTION  II. 

HEALTH. 

Factors  Conducive  to  Ill-Health  Among  Working  Women. 

The  conditions  of  employment  that  have  a greater  or  less  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  working  women  of  Kansas  City  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  following  five  heads : 

1.  Speeding  and  the  piece-work  system. 

2.  Constant  standing. 

3.  Heat  and  other  evil  effects  of  laundry  work. 

4.  Long  hours. 

5.  Insanitary  work  places. 

1.  Speeding  and  the  Piece-work  System, 
a.  Machine  Operators. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  women  are  incapable  of  as  much 
physical  endurance  as  men  without  serious  injury  to  their  health. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  a few  states  have  enacted  laws  limiting  the 
hours  that  females  shall  work,  and  some  have  passed  laws  requiring 
seats  to  be  provided  for  female  workers  and  specifying  that  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  them  except  when  their  duties  require 
them  to  be  upon  their  feet. 

There  are  about  6,000  women  employed  in  the  factories,  work- 
shops and  laundries  of  Kansas  City,  and  one-third  of  these  are  em- 
ployed on  machines,  some  of  which  require  great  muscular  and 
most  of  which  require  continual  nervous  energy.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal machines  of  this  character  are  job  presses;  cracker  conveyors; 
stamping  and  punch  presses ; corner-staying  machines  in  paper  box 
factories ; power-driven  sewing  machines  in  garment  factories,  bag 
factories,  tent  and  awning  factories,  etc. ; envelope  machines ; wrap- 
ping machines  in  chewing  gum  factories ; body-ironers,  sleeve-iron- 
ers,  cuff  and  neck  ironers,  collar  ironers,  bosom  pressers  in  laun- 
dries. The  girls  who  work  at  job  presses,  cracker  conveyors,  body- 
ironers,  sleeve-ironers,  cuff  and  neck  ironers  and  bosom  pressers 
must  stand  continually  at  their  work.  Those  who  sit  while  oper- 
ating machinery  usually  work  at  a higher  rate  of  speed  than  those 
who  stand.  The  constant  application  required  to  tend  these  ma- 
chines will  in  time  have  serious  effects  upon  the  health,  especially  of 
those  who  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  long  physical  strain  and 
mental  concentration. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  physical  strain  upon  the  health  of 
female  workers,  George  M.  Price,  M.  D.,  medical  sanitary  inspector, 
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-tment  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has  the  following  to 

nany  industries  * * * female  labor  is  very  largely 

: and  the  effect  of  work  on  them  is  very  detrimental  to 
e injurious  influences  of  female  labor  are  due  to  the  fol- 
The  comparative  physical  weakness  of  the 
organism;  (2)  the  greater  predisposition  to  harmful  and 
; : nous  elements  in  the  trade;  (3)  the  periodical  semi-pathological 

health  of  women;  (4)  the  effect  of  labor  on  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  and  (5)  the  effects  on  the  offspring.  As  the  muscular 
organism  of  woman  is  less  developed  than  that  of  man,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  industrial  occupations  which  require  intense,  con- 
stant  and  prolonged  muscular  efforts  must  become  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  their  health.  This  is  shown  in  the  general  debility,  anaemia, 
chlorosis  and  lack  of  tone  in  most  women  who  are  compelled  to 
work  in  factories  and  in  shops  for  long  periods.” 

Overwork  and  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  incident  to  con- 
tinual standing  and  the  operation  of  high  speed  machinery  have,  in 
many  instances,  at  least,  serious  effect  upon  the  health  of  female 
workers.  Their  seriousness  are  likely  to  be  underestimated  be- 
cause the  effects  may  be  slow  in  developing  and  because  a proxi- 
mate cause  is  often  assigned  for  ill  health  to  which  the  patient 
might  not  have  succumbed  had  not  her  vitality  been  exhausted  by 
the  pressure  of  industry.  Maintaining  a high  rate  of  speed  for  long 
periods  without  interruption  saps  the  vitality  of  female  workers 
and  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  must  limit  the 
period  of  employment.  This  the  Missouri  nine-hour  law  did,  but 
some  manufacturers  have  increased  the  speed  of  the  machines  in 
order  to  produce  as  much  as  formerly  without  any  additional  cost. 
One  manufacturer  employing  a large  number  of  girls  admitted  that 
in  order  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  he 
was  compelled  to  speed  up  the  machines.  There  were  not  many 
girls  in  Kansas  City  that  were  S0!  affected  by  the  nine-hour  law,  but 
those  that  were  received  little  benefit  from  it,  for  they  have  actually 
traded  greater  speed  and  consequently  more  muscular  and  nervous 
energy  for  a shorter  day. 

b.  Piece-Work  System. 

There  are  2,300,  or  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  female  workers  in 
the  factories  and  laundries  that  are  paid  by  the  piece ; that  is,  so 
much  per  unit  of  work.  The  piece-work  system  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing women-employing  industries : Garment  factories,  candy  and 
crackei  factories,  laundries,  bag  factories,  and  tent  and  awning  fac- 
t0.nes-  Jfost.of  the  female  piece-workers  are  found  in  these  indus- 
tries. The  piece-work  system  tef.^s  to  facilitate  production,  in  that 
the  worker  is  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  produced,  the 
most  skillful  and  fastest  workers  are  rewarded  by  higher  wages. 
Even  where  abuses  have  not  crept  into  the  system,  the  system  itself 
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will  lead  to  speeding-up.  Where  the  rate  of  pay  per  unit  is  so  low 
that  the  experienced  girl  of  average  ability  cannot  make  enough  to 
maintain  herself,  the  industry  is  either  parasitic  or  the  manufactur- 
ers, because  of  unregulated  competition,  have  made  too  great  reduc- 
tions in  the  wage  item  of  the  cost  of  production.  A reference  to 
Table  No.  26  will  show  the  wages  and  experience  of  656  garment 
workers  who  are  paid  by  the  piece : 

Table  26. 

Wages  and  Experience. 


1 

Length  of  Time 
in  Industry. 

Wage  rece’v’d 
by  largest 
number. 

S—  C 
C, 

~ q; 

fcPS 

Highest  wage 
received. 

Number 
Receiving  it. 

Lowest  wage 
received. 

Number 
Receiving  it. 

Total  number 
in  each  time 
group. 

\fc>.00  to  $6.00 

3 

Less  than  6 weeks 

} 6.00  to  7.00 

3 

$6.00  to  $7.00 

3 

Under  $3.00 

1 

12 

6 weeks  to  3 months. 

5.00  to  6.00 

6 

7.00  to  8.00 

1 

Under  3.00 

1 

11 

3 months  to  6 months 

4.00  to  5.00 

7 

7.00  to  8.00 

3 

4.00  to  5.00 

7 

19 

6 months  to  1 year. . . 

5.00  to  6.00 

14 

12.00  to  14.00 

1 

Under  3.00 

2 

41 

1 year  to  3 years 

6.00  to  7.00 

40 

10.00  to  12.00 

6 

Under  3.00 

4 

156 

3 years  to  5 years... 

7.00  to  8.00 

23 

10.00  to  12.00 

11 

Under  3.00 

1 

101 

5 years  to  10  years. . . 

7.00  to  8.00 

35 

14.00  to  16.00 

1 

Under  3.00 

1 

159 

10  years  or  longer 

7.00  to  8.00 

27 

16.00  & over 

1 

Under  3.00 

5 

157 

656 

The  table  shows  that  83  had  been  employed  less  than  one  year, 
and  they  may  be  classed  as  apprentices.  Girls  in  this  class  are 
green  and  unskilled  and  could  not  be  expected  to  command  much 
wages.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-three,  or  87  per  cent,  had  been 
employed  in  the  same  industry  from  one  to  ten  years  or  longer  and 
yet  the  table  shows  the  wages  paid  the  largest  number  in  each 
time  group  was  less  than  $8.00  a week.  So  it  may  be  seen  that  a 
large  part  of  the  experienced  garment  workers  are  unable  to  make 
enough  to  maintain  themselves.  What  is  true  of  piece-workers  in 
the  garment  industry  is  true  of  piece-workers  in  other  industries. 

The  wages  piece-workers  are  able  to  earn  have  a great  deal  to 
do  with  their  health.  There  is  a strain  upon  the  piece-worker  to 
turn  out  a certain  amount  of  goods,  for  she  knows  she  will  be  paid 
only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  goods  produced. 

The  average  girl  is  able  to  earn  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  a 
week  under  the  piece-work  system  after  she  has  had  several  years’ 
experience.  Those  with  less  experience,  skill  and  physical  endurance 
are  goaded  by  necessity  to  turn  out  as  much  as  their  more  favored 
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„ tlic  physical  and  nervous  strain  to  do  this  that  is 

, detrimental  to  their  health. 

I.  Schwab,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 
diversity,  made  a study  of  7,000  garment  workers 
5 to  30  per  cent  of  those  who  applied  for  relief  at 
i Dispensary  in  the  nervous  department  were  subjects  of 
He  said,  “As  a general  conclusion,  it  must  be  ad- 
n a factory  in  which  garments  are  made,  even  if  the  most 
j i:ins  as  far  as  arrangement,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc.,  are 
1 out,  is  scarcely  a place  where  ideal  conditions  of  physical 
,-iual  health  can  either  be  preserved  or  developed.”  He  as- 
i.  as  a cause  for  the  large  number  of  neurasthenics  among  gar- 
workers.  the  worry  and  anxiety  induced  by  the  insecure  tenure 
of  labor  and  the  exhaustive  piece-work  system. 

He  says,  “*  * * medically,  the  piece-work  system  is  perhaps 

the  most  pernicious  thing  that  could  be  devised  to  weaken  what,  for 
a better  term,  might  be  described  as  the  dynamic  efficiency  of  the 
nervous  system.” 

The  piece-work  system  has  been  abolished  by  one  large  manu- 
facturing concern  here  because  it  was  the  source  of  too  much 
wrangling  among  the  employees.  A reference  to  the  payroll  of  this 
concern  showed  the  wages  of  this  concern  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  wages  of  competitors,  yet  manufacturers  who  use  the 
piece-work  system  say  they  cannot  successfully  operate  under  any 
other  plan. 

The  effect  of  speed  and  long  hours  upon  the  health  of  women 
workers  has  been  frequently  noted  by  medical  experts.  Thomas 
Oliver.  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Medical  Expert  on  the  White 
Lead.  Dangerous  Trades,  Pottery  and  Lucifer  Match  Committees  of 
the  British  Home  Office,  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  the 
effects  of  speeding-up  and  long  hours  upon  the  health  of  women 
workers : 

“In  trades  that  are  dangerous  to  health  the  hours  should  not 
be  ^ long ; and  in  textile  industries,  as  the  speed  of  machinery  is 
quickened  and  the  nervous  tension  upon  the  worker  becomes  great- 
er^ the  hours  of  labor  should  be  proportionately  reduced.  (Page 

It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  consider  the  probable  effects 
upon  the  health  of  the  work  people  in  the  future  of  the  increased 
speed  at  which  machinery  is  being  run  in  the  factories  and  the 
speeding-up  of  the  work  in  the  ship  yards.  That  there  is  greater 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  more  exhaustion  and  consequently 
need  for  greater  leisure,  few  will  deny,  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  hard  work  induces  premature  old  age  goes  without  saying.  Will 
this  speeding-up  tend  to  make  female  mill-workers  better  mothers 
and  help  them  to  give  birth  to  healthv  and  robust  children,  or  to 
infants  who  are  puny,  ill-nourished,  and  of  a highly  strung,  nervous 
system.  * * There  is  a limit  beyond  which  the  speeding  of 
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machinery  cannot  be  run  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the 
operators  unless  their  hours  of  work  are  materially  shortened. 

“Clearly,  therefore,  there  are  occupations,  especially  the  textile 
trades,  that  tend  through  sheer  strain  to  wear  out  the  body  of  the 
worker  and  induce  premature  old  age.  These  industries  may  be 
said  to  show  their  baneful  effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 
(Pages  3-4.) 

“*  * * Great  as  the  rush  and  pressure  are  in  this  country, 

they  are  even  greater  in  America.”  (Page  5.) 

2.  Constant  Standing. 

The  work  performed  by  girls  in  department  stores  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  and  most  of  the  work  in  laundries  requires  stand- 
ing. A very  much  smaller  per  cent  of  the  factory  girls  stand  at 
their  work.  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants  are  not  only  re- 
quired to  stand,  but  their  work  demands  that  they  carry  loads  of 
dishes  and  food  to  and  from  the  dining  room  to  the  kitchen.  Prior 
to  June,  1913,  the  hours  of  this  class  of  women  workers  were  not 
regulated  by  law  and  a survey  made  in  1910  of  about  100  hotels 
and  restaurants  showed  that  a large  part  of  these  girls  were  on  duty 
from  12  to  14  hours  a day. 

There  are  physiological  reasons  to  account  for  the  detriment  to 
the  health  of  female  workers  from  long  standing. 

Fatigue  and  Efficiency,  Josephine  Goldmark,  Part  II,  page  8. 

Report  of  the  Maine  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 
1888. 

Let  me  quote  from  Dr.  Ely  Vander  Warker  (1875)  : 

“Woman  is  badly  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  standing 
eight  or  ten  hours  upon  her  feet.  I do  not  intend  to  bring  into  evi- 
dence the  peculiar  position  and  nature  of  the  organs  contained  in 
the  pelvis,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
knee  and  the  shallowness  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  foot  as  part  of  a sustaining  column.  The  knee-joint  of  woman 
is  a sexual  characteristic.  Viewed  in  front  and  extended,  the  joint 
in  but  slight  degree  interrupts  the  gradual  taper  of  the  thigh  into 
the  leg.  Viewed  in  a semi-flexed  position,  the  joint  forms  a smooth 
ovate  spheroid.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  smallness  of  the 
patella  in  front,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  tibia  and  femur,  and  which  in  man  form  the  lateral  prominences, 
and  thus  is  much  more  perfect  as  a sustaining  column  than  that  of 
a woman.  The  muscles  which  keep  the  body  fixed  upon  the  thighs 
in  the  erect  position  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  shortness  of 
purchase,  owing  to  the  short  distance,  compared  to  that  of  man, 
between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
femur,  thus  giving  to  man  a much  larger  purchase  in  the  leverage 
existing  between  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  Comparatively  the 
foot  is  less  able  to  sustain  the  weight  than  that  of  a man,  owing  to 
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its  shortness  and  the  more  delicate  formation  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus.’’  (Pages  142-143.) 

It  is  in  view  of  these  medical  discoveries  that  the  state  is  war- 
ranted in  regulating  the  employment  of  women  so  as  to  conserve  the 
health  and  public  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Sec.  7838,  R.  S.  Mo.,  1909, 
provides:  “In  every  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile  and 

other  establishment  in  this  state  wherein  girls  or  women  are  em- 
ployed, there  shall  be  provided  and  conveniently  located  seats  suffi- 
cient to  comfortably  seat  such  girls  or  women,  and  during  such 
times  as  such  girls  or  women  are  not  necessarily  required  by  their 
duties  to  be  upon  their  feet,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
seats  provided.” 

This  law  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  a large  number  of  women  workers.  Its  effectiveness,  though, 
depends  upon  its  rigid  enforcement.  Some  places  were  found  in 
which  seats  were  not  provided  at  all,  and  in  some  places,  where  they 
were  provided,  the  girls  were  not  supposed  to  use  them.  To  illus- 
trate : A salesgirl  newly  employed  in  a millinery  store  was  found 

sitting  down  by  another  employee,  who  remarked,  “Gee,  but  you’re 

nervy.  Ain’t  you  afraid  Mr. will  see  you?”  The  girl 

replied  that  her  work  was  done  and  the  law  allowed  her  to  sit  down. 
The  reason  some  employers  of  saleswomen  are  opposed  to  them  sit- 
ting down  is  that  they  desire  them  to  be  up  and  ready  and  alert  to 
serve  their  customers.  There  is  no  small  amount  of  strain  upon  a 
salesgirl  who  must  please  employer  and  customer  and  also  keep  up 
her  sales,  for  the  permanency  of  her  position  and  the  amount  of 
income  depends  upon  her  ability  to  sell  the  goods. 

3.  Heat,  and  Other  Evil  Effects  of  Laundry  Work. 

Laundry  workers  are  subjected  to  excessive  heat  more  than  any 
other  female  workers.  They  must  work  over  and  around  hot  ma- 
chinery, and  in  spite  of  mechanical  devices  for  ventilation  and  open 
work  rooms,  the  heat,  especially  in  summer,  is  almost  unbearable. 
Laundry  girls  wear  as  few  clothes  as  possible,  yet  heat  prostrations 
are  not  uncommon  among  them  during  the  summer.  The  weaken- 
ing effects  of  the  heat  coupled  with  the  physical  exertion  and  con- 
tinual standing  have  serious  effects  upon  the  female  organism. 

Miss  Ruth  White,  who  personally  interviewed  all  of  the  female 
laundry  workers  and  questioned  them  regarding  the  effects  of  the 
work  on  their  health,  made  the  following  report  of  her  findings : 

“Of  1,250  girls  interviewed  in  45  laundries,  350  stated  that  the 
work  had  been  injurious  to  their  health.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  complained  of  exhaustion  and  general  debility,  and  50  of  ail- 
ments peculiar  to  women.  These  figures  mean,  too,  more  even  than 
their  face  value  indicates,  for  the  girls  are  often  very  unwiling  to 
admit  that  they  are  not  in  good  health.  They  often  do  not  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  interviewer  and  fear  that  their  employer, 
hearing  of  it,  will  consider  them  incompetent  and  discharge  them. 
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So  often  has  the  investigator  been  told  by  a pale,  hollow-eyed  girl  or 
a frail,  worn-looking  woman  that  she  was  ‘perfectly  well’  that 
when  more  than  a quarter  of  the  laundry  workers  acknowledge  that 
the  work  has  a bad  effect  on  their  health  it  seems  a very  serious 
thing  indeed.” 

Twenty-seven  per  cent,  or  over  one-fourth,  of  the  women  em- 
ployed in  the  laundries  were  found  to  be  married  women.  No  sta- 
tistics were  obtainable  to  show  the  infant  death  rate  among  the 
children  of  these  women.  Such  figures,  however,  would  be  inter- 
esting, since  medical  discoveries  in  this  country  and  abroad  have 
shown  not  only  a greater  infant  death  rate  among  working  married 
women,  but  also  a lowering  of  the  birth  rate  among  female  work- 
ers. The  overstrain  of  female  workers  not  only  tends  to  under- 
mine the  health  but  it  also  strikes  at  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
the  race. 

The  effect  of  laundry  work  upon  health  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a physician  of  experience  with  laundry  workers  is  contained  in 
a “Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the 
United  States,  Vol.  XII,  Senate  Document  No.  645,  61st  Congress, 
2d  Session,  1911.”  The  report  says: 

“In  the  bleaching  processes  to  which  household  linen  is  sub- 
jected in  the  laundry,  acrid  and  caustic  chemicals  are  employed, 
such  as  chloride  of  lime,  carbonates  of  soda,  etc.  If  handled  in  a 
dry  state  these  cause  intense  itching  and  eczematous  eruptions  of  the 
skin.  When  vaporized  after  solution,  or  in  gaseous  form,  they  irri- 
tate the  eyes  and  the  whole  respiratory  tract,  occasioning  conjunctiv- 
itis and  giving  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  bron- 
chial tubes. 

“Hand  ironers,  using  the  old-fashioned  flatirons,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  synovitis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  right  fore  arm. 
This  inflammation  impairs  the  motility  of  the  wrist  and  excites 
pains  of  a rheumatic  character. 

“Paraesthesia  of  the  finger  tips  is  a common  affliction  of  both 
hand  ironers  and  hand  starchers.  Its  symptoms  are  numbness, 
tingling  and  formication  in  the  fingers  which  often  extend  to  the 
arms. 

“Many  hand  ironers  bend  over  their  work  and  press  with  their 
bodies,  at  a point  just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  upon  the  handle 
of  the  flat  iron,  as  carpenters  do  sometimes  against  a bitstock.  This 
is  a most  pernicious  practice,  and  may  occasion  gastric  ulcer  and 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

“The  operators  of  body  ironers  frequently  suffer  from  displace- 
ment of  the  left  kidney  (enteroptosis).  The  trouble  is  caused  by 
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(Mll  ]rVer.  Operators  of  these  machines  should 
i supporters  as  a preventive  measure. 

talent  deformity  among  washers  and  ironers  is 
results  from  their  continual  standing.  It  occasions 
and  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of  rheumatism. 

of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  are  common 
maiinns  that  necessitate  a continual  standing  posture; 
st archers,  ironers  often  have  dilated  veins  which 

need  the  support  of  elastic  stockings. 

inv  laundries  the  mangle  cylinders  are  not  provided  with 
- ,,[  aiiy  description.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
iigencc  hands  and  fingers  are  burned  or  crushed. 

‘1  hough  not  peculiar  to  them,  chlorosis  is  perhaps  the  common- 
t ailment  of  laundresses.  And  although  the  data  presented  in 
series  of  cases  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  definite  to  afford  the 
basis  ior  a positive  differential  diagnosis,  the  syndrome  of  symptoms 
anemia,  shortness  of  breath,  debility,  etc.)  in  many  instances  jus- 
titles  a provisional  and  tentative  conjecture  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  affection.  The  condition  is  due  chiefly  to  unwholesome 
environment. 

“The  relative  rarity  of  tuberculosis  among  laundry  workers 
deserves  special  study.  For,  though  the  comparative  immunity  to 
phthisis  of  employees  in  this  industry  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
tact,  no  investigation,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  ever  been 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  verifying  or  correcting  the  opinion,  or 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  exemption,  if  it  really  exists.” 
(Pages  25-26.) 


4.  Long  Hours. 

I he  menace  to  the  health  of  female  workers  of  long  hours  of 
t"il  has  been  to  some  extent  eliminated  by  reason  of  the  Women’s 
Nine-Hour  Law,  which  forbids  the  employment  of  any  female 
longer  than  nine  hours  a day  or  fifty-four  hours  a week.  (See  Sec. 


5.  Insanitary  Work  Places. 

Most  of  the  larger  establishments  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
employing  women  and  girls  are  almost  ideal  in  their  sanitary  ar- 
rangements.  Clean  wash  rooms,  dressing  rooms  and  toilets  are  pro- 
vided and  the  work  rooms  are  kept  very  cleanly.  Some  of  these 
establishments  have  provided  ventilating  systems,  and  many  places 
lave  installed  exhausts  and  fans  to  reduce  the  temperature.  The 
principal  sanitary  defects  found  affecting  the  health  of  female  work- 
ers are  the  following:  (a)  poorly  ventilated  print  shops*,  especially 
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in  winter;  (b)  high  temperature  in  flaundries  and  some  restaurants 
during  the  summer;  (c)  the  breathing  of  dust  and  lint  in  bag  fac- 
tories; (d)  the  subjection  to  cold  draughts  of  air  in  winter,  espec- 
ially of  those  girls  who  work  nearby  an  outside  door  that  is  being 
opened  frequently.  The  above  conditions  have  a vital  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  workers. 


*See  page  185. 
fSee  page  172. 
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SECTION  III. 

HOURS. 

Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  have  been  passed 
in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  New  York,  California,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Missouri  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1911  provided 
a 9-hour  day  and  a 54-hour  week  for  women  employed  in  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops  and 
laundries,  and  in  1913  the  law  was  amended  to  read : 

“Sec.  7815.  Hours  of  Labor  of  Female  Employees. — No  fe- 
male shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work,  manual  or 
physical,  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, or  factory,  workshop,  laundry,  or  bakery,  or  restaurant,  or 
any  place  of  amusement,  or  to  do  any  stenographic  or  clerical  work 
of  any  character  in  any  of  the  divers  kinds  of  establishments  and 
places  of  industry,  hereinabove  described,  or  by  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  engaged  in  any  express  or  transportation  of  (or)  pub- 
lic utility  business,  or  by  any  common  carrier,  or  by  any  public 
institution,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  in  this  state,  more  than 
nine  hours  during  any  one  day,  or  more  than  fifty-four  hours  dur- 
ing any  one  week ; Provided,  that  operators  of  canning  or  packing 
plants  in  rural  communities,  or  in  cities  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  wherein  perishable  farm  products  are  canned,  or  packed, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  a number 
of  days  not  to  exceed  ninety  in  any  one  year ; Provided,  that  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  or  understood  to<  apply  to  tele- 
graph or  telephone  companies.”  (Session  Acts  1913,  approved 
March  25,  1913.) 

During  the  recent  investigation  made  by  the  Missouri  Senatorial 
Wage  Commission,  in  reply  to  the  question,  “What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  nine- hour  law?”  employer  after  employer — men  who  employ 
hundreds  of  women  and  whose  business  depends  upon  their  effi- 
ciency for  its  existence — replied:  “It  is  a good  and  a just  law.” 

Questioned  further,  they  testified  that  they  found  their  female  em- 
ployees able  to  turn  out  as  much  work  and  of  better  quality  in  a 
nine-hour  day  than  in  a day  of  longer  duration. 

In  Hausard’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  74,  we  find: 

“There  is  also  another  consideration  for  employer,  namely,  that 
in  a day’s  work  of  twelve  hours  the  last  hour  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
haustion and  listlessness  of  the  workers  is  the  least  productive  in 
quantity  and  the  least  satisfactory  in  quality. 
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“The  probability  is  that  the  12th  hour  produces  more  spoiled 
work  than  any  other  two  hours  of  the  day.” 

By  careful  investigation  it  has  been  found  that  the  majority 
of  work  accidents  occur  late  in  the  day  and  late  in  the  week. 

The  Bulletin  de  l’lnspection  in  Travail,  quoted  in  Josephine 
Goldmark’s  “Fatigue  and  Efficiency”  (p.  381),  gives  the  following 
example  of  “a  short  day  and  better  work” : 

“M.  Benedict  B,  having  successively  tried  the  twelve,  then  the 
eleven,  ten,  and  finally  the  eight-hour  day  in  his  factories,  definitely 
established  the  eight-hour  day  because  it  assured  him  not  only  the 
best  hourly  output,  but  also  the  best  daily  output.  Naturally  (he 
told  us)  one  of  the  women  could  produce  more  in  nine  or  ten  hours, 
but  only  temporarily.  According  to  his  opinion,  every  industry  has 
its  maximum  day,  which  ought  not  to  be  overpassed.” 

And  again  quoting  from  “Fatigue  and  Efficiency,”  Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  Sociologie,  1895,  “*  * * These  facts  explain  how 

it  is  that  people  subjected  to  long  hours  of  work  finally  produce 
inferior  output,  and  they  explain,  too,  what  seems  at  first  an  eco- 
nomic paradox,  that  the  whole  cost  of  industry  is  ordinarily  less 
in  countries  where  the  hours  of  work  are  short  than  in  those  where 
they  are  long.” 

This  justification  of  a legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  has 
been  borne  out  in  Missouri  industries.  However,  in  this  state,  as 
in  others,  this  legislation  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  preconceived 
plans  as  it  was  the  natural  outcome  of  forcing  workers  beyond  en- 
durance. It  is  a new  conscience  that  is  urging  the  conservation  of 
middle-aged  ability  rather  than  the  squeezing  of  the  maximum  of 
speed  out  of  the  worker  during  a few  years  and  leaving  a worn-out 
husk  at  the  time  when  a maximum  of  efficiency  might  be  expected. 
The  larger  development  of  the  industries  of  Missouri  demanded 
legislation  in  protection  of  its  greatest  asset — labor.  “First  comes 
the  new  industry,  then  exploitation,  then  the  demand  for  some 
measure  of  protection — such  is  the  universal  story.” 

In  several  states  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  female  workers 
has  been  attacked  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  that 
it  interfered  with  the  woman’s  right  of  contract  and  that  it  was 
“class  legislation.” 

In  upholding  the  Illinois  Ten-Hour  Law  against  the  contention 
that  it  was  “class  legislation”  because  it  designated  women  workers 
in  certain  crafts  while  others  were  omitted,  the  court  said:  “If 

all  laws  were  held  unconstitutional  because  they  did  not  embrace 
all  persons,  few  would  stand  the  test.” 

In  the  case  of  Curt  Miller  vs.  The  State  of  Oregon,  in  which 
a laundryman  sought  to  have  the  Oregon  Ten-Hour  Law  declared 
unconstitutional,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
the  states  may  under  their  police  power  interfere  in  many  ways 
with  individual  property  rights,  in  the  interest  of  public  health  and 
welfare.  * * * In  the  Oregon  decision  the  judges  of  the  highest 
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•t  rejected  the  fiction  of  the  “free  contract”  as  regards  the  work- 
,men  and  declared  that  “her  physical  nature  and  the  evil  effects 
rork  upon  her  and  her  future  children  justify  legislation 
to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of  men.” 

The  validity  of  the  Missouri  Nine-Hour  Law  has  not  been 
ked,  employers  accepting  it  in  most  cases  with  good  grace  and 
the  idea  of  cooperation  and  in  cases  of  unscrupulous  employers  who 
would  avoid  the  law,  fear  of  the  consequences  has  been  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  Another  factor 
that  must  not  go  unmentioned  in  this  connection  is  the  cooperation 
of  the  women  employees  themselves.  No  corps  of  inspectors,  how- 
ever efficient,  could  enforce  the  Nine-Hour  Law  were  it  not  for 
the  independence  of  the  girls  in  giving  evidence  of  violations.  Many 
times  these  girls  risk  their  positions  by  giving  information,  but  the 
spirit  of  independence  asserts  itself  and  the  pride  they  feel  in  an 
enforcement  of  “our  law”  goes  far  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  inspector,  the  employer  who  seeks  to  violate  the  law. 

A new  understanding  seems  to  have  arisen  between  employer 
and  employee  on  this  question  of  hours;  the  case  of  a young  Jew- 
ish girl  being  perhaps  typical.  She  was  head  stenographer  in  a 
large  supply  store,  and  when  for  a week  the  employees  were  required 
to  work  each  night  she  reported  the  case  to  our  department.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  inspector  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  employer,  he  was  arrested  and  fined  in  court  on  his  plea  of 
“guilty.”  Upon  his  return  to  his  store  he  called  into  his  private 
office  a girl  whom  he  suspected  of  having  given  the  information. 
The  girl,  entirely  innocent  in  the  matter,  stood  silent  under  his 
berating,  refusing  to  deny  her  guilt  because,  as  she  said,  “I  was 

benefited  by  Miss  K telling  the  inspector,  and  if  anyone  was 

to  lose  their  position  it  was  no  more  right  for  her  to  go  than  it  was 
for  me.”  When  the  young  Jewess  calmly  walked  into  the  office 
and  told  her  employer  that  she  alone  was  to  blame,  that  she  had 
sent  for  the  inspector  and  had  given  out  the  information.  The 
employer  discharged  her  immediately  and  as  she  went  back  to  her 
desk  she  said : “I  expected  this.  I thought  it  all  out  before  I did 
it,  and  I was  sure  I would  be  discharged,  but  I feel  that  if  you  are 
stopped  in  this  instance,  you  won’t  try  to  make  the  girl  who  takes 
my  place  work  over,  and  the  next  place  I go  to  work  they  won’t 
make  me  work  overtime.”  Something  of  the  spirit  of  “an  injury 
to  one  is  an  injury  to  all,”  for  not  unkindly  he  told  her  “to  go  back 
to  her  desk,  and  she  is  still  holding  her  position,  and  with  a new 
understanding  not  only  between  herself  and  her  employer,  but  be- 
tween the  other  employees  who  have  become  something  more  in 
the  eyes  of  their  employer  than  mere  mechanical  figures  that  ground 
out  a certain  amount  of  work. 

1.  Hours  in  Laundries. 

In  no  industry  was  the  benefits  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law  more 
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keenly  felt  than  in  the  laundries.  A certain  employer  in  this  indus- 
try had  taken  advantage  of  the  lack  of  a limitation  to  the  working 
day  and  had  built  and  was  maintaining  his  establishment  on  the 
product  of  the  terribly  long  hours  of  his  female  employees.  He 
had  little  capital  invested  in  his  plant,  was  housed  in  some  ram- 
shackled  old  building  or  more  often  a basement  and  his  whole  stock 
in  trade  was  the  capacity  of  his  workers.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
work  them  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  even  sixteen  hours  through  the 
busy  part  of  the  week  and  then  having  rushed  the  work  through 
would  “lay  off”  his  entire  force  of  inside  workers  till  such  time  as 
his  drivers  would  again  cover  their  route  and  have  gathered  in  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  to  warrant  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
With  the  “laying  off”  of  the  employees,  the  operating  expense  of 
the  establishment  practically  ceased,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
tremendously  long  day,  during  the  time  when  work  was  plentiful, 
this  “wild-cat  operator,”  as  he  was  called  by  the  trade  vernacular, 
was  enabled  to  compete  with  the  legitimate  laundryman  who  was 
willing  to  abide  by  a reasonable  day  all  through  the  week. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  trade  makes  for  such  conditions.  Mon- 
day the  work  does  not  begin  until  noon.  It  is  an  established  custom 
in  laundries  that  all  work  must  be  delivered  by  Saturday  night,  thus 
leaving  no  work  on  which  to  begin  early  Monday  morning.  In 
connection  with  this  is  the  housewife’s  custom  of  sending  the  fam- 
ily washing  on  Mondays  or  Tuesdays,  and  so  universally  does  this 
prevail  that  Monday  is  a half  holiday  in  the  laundry  and  Saturday 
is  spent  in  finishing  up  special  lots  for  hotels,  restaurants  and  like 
places,  and  is  often  cut  to  a half  or  two-thirds  day.  Thus  only  four 
full  days  are  left  for  the  turning  out  of  the  full  week’s  work  and 
before  the  passage  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law  the  days  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  were  seldom  shorter  than  ten  hours,  and  more  often 
were  twelve,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  weeks 
in  which  occurred  a holiday  the  hours  sometimes  reached  sixteen. 

The  employer  who  had  gone  into  the  laundry  industry  on  a 
substantial  basis,  who  had  leased  or  built  a building  suitable  for 
his  needs,  who  had  invested  his  money  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, could  not  afford  to  close  his  plant  when  work  was  not  so 
plentiful,  but  found  himself  having  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
man  who  saved  on  running  expenses  and  had  no  thought  for  the 
welfare  of  his  employees.  Thus  it  was  not  only  the  employee  of 
the  laundry  who  profited  by  legal  limitation  of  the  work  day,  but 
the  employer  as  well. 

While  the  operators  on  laundry  machines  are  doubtless  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  hazard  of  health,  those  of  other  departments 
of  the  industry  where  constant  standing  is  demanded,  or  where  the 
heat  is  excessive,  could  hardly  work  through  the  long  hours  of 
overtime  the  work  demanded  without  the  physical  deterioration 
that  inevitably  comes  from  a constant  strain. 

Many  laundry  machines  are  dangerous  unless  carefully  guarded 
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monotony,  standing  close  to  the  heated  ma- 
uatching  the  work,  dulls  one’s  alertness  and  it 
wears  to  a close  that  accidents  are  most  apt  to 

n nd  ry  worker,  worn  with  the  fatigue  of  long  hours,  is 
pnvc  condition  to  contract  colds  when  leaving  the  super- 
m and  passing  into  the  cold  of  the  winter’s  evening. 

I ores  and  perspiration,  soaked  clothing— are  certain  forerun- 
f colds,  catarrh  and  bronchial  troubles,  or,  in  aggravated 
tiherctilosis  and  death.  It  is  not  alone  the  fatal  malady  that 
. km  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  minor  ailment  which 
, carried  through  a long  drawn-out  ailing  existence.  And 
> too  often  the  result  of  the  overstrain  of  too  long  hours. 

That  the  long  hours  of  the  laundry  worker’s  day  left  no  time 
r recreation  or  leisure  was  shown  in  a recent  survey  made  of  the 
industry.  One  after  another  the  workers  answered  the  question, 
“What  do  you  do  of  evenings?”  with  the  stolid  “I  go  to  bed;  I’m 
si)  (lead  tired.”  The  younger  girls  sometimes  said  they  infrequently 
went  to  dances  or  the  theater,  staying  at  home  the  next  forenoon 
to  recuperate  their  strength.  “We  can’t  go  out  of  evenings  and 
work  all  day,  too,”  they  said.  Quite  a number  of  the  girls  employed 
in  laundries  live  in  light  housekeeping  rooms,  doing  their  own  house- 
work. One  girl  of  nineteen  was  visited  one  night  by  an  investigator 
who  found  that  the  girl  had  retired  immediately  upon  reaching  home, 
not  even  taking  time  or  strength  to  prepare  supper  for  herself.  “I 
was  so  tired,”  she  said,  “that  I would  rather  go  to  bed  without  sup- 
per than  to  try  to  cook  my  own  meal.”  The  girl  had  worked  in 
the  laundry  eleven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  that  day. 

When  the  Nine-Hour  Law  was  passed  in  1911,  the  laundry- 
men  began  a campaign  of  education  among  their  customers.  Slips 
were  placed  in  each  package  sent  out,  asking  that  laundry  be  sent 
early  in  the  week  and  stating  that  deliveries  could  not  be  made  if 
work  was  not  received  promptly.  Every  means  was  used  by  the 
substantial  laundrymen  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
with  the  result  that  the  working  day  was  shortened  to  nine  hours 
and  the  week  was  more  nearly  equalized.  The  success  of  the  new 
law  greatly  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the  customers.  Josephine 
Goldmar,  in  “Fatigue  and  Efficiency,”  says: 

1 he  experience  of  the  laundries  shows  not  only  how  cus- 
tomers adapt  themselves  to  necessity  and  the  requirements  of  a 
fixed  rule,  but  how  the  prohibition  of  overtime  tends  to  create  a 
greater  regularity  and  uniformity  of  hours. 

Since  the  beginning  of  modern  industry  a vicious  circle  has 
tended  to  exist  between  the  customer’s  (wholesale  and  retail)  habit 
of  waiting  till  the  last  minute  before  giving  orders  and  the  em- 
ployer’s acceptance  of  orders  at  such  late  dates  regardless  of  the 
cost  to  his  personnel  and  equipment.  Either  party  could  forcibly 
break  this  circle  if  either  would  take  a determined  stand — the  cus- 
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tomer  by  giving  orders  in  time  and  refusing  to  accept  them  unless 
furnished  in  season;  the  employer  on  his  side  refusing  to  accept 
orders  received  too  late.  Neither  customers  nor  employers,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  way  until  really  urgent 
need  arises. 

“But  when  an  outside  authority — the  law — representing  the  sen- 
timent of  the  whole  community,  limits  the  length  of  the  work  day, 
both  employees  and  customers  are  protected — the  former  against 
unreasonable  requirements  of  their  clientele,  the  latter  against  wear- 
ing, eating,  or  otherwise  consuming  articles  the  manner  of  whose 
manufacture  or  sale  they  condemn.’’  (Page  182.) 

2.  Hours  in  Candy  and  Cracker  Factories. 

The  second  largest  woman-employing  manufactory  in  Kan- 
sas City  is  that  of  candy  and  cracker  making,  and  in  this  trade 
the  seasonal  fluctuations  are  especially  noticeable.  The  rush 
of  Christmas  candy  making  begins  in  October  and  lasts  till 
Christmas  eve,  the  last  six  weeks  of  this  time  the  plant  often 
running  full  force  until  midnight. 

Of  170  girls  interviewed  in  1911  in  the  cracker  departments, 
twenty-three  stated  that  their  hours  during  the  rush  season 
were  ten  and  one-half  daily  and  147  stated  that  they  worked 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  daily.  The  usual  hours,  how- 
ever, were  shorter ; ten  girls  working  nine  hours,  thirty-two  working 
nine  and  one-half  hours  and  232  working  from  ten  to  ten  and  one- 
half  hours. 

The  hours  in  the  candy  departments  seem  to  be  even  longer, 
especially  in  the  rush  season,  when  265  girls  stated  that  they 
worked  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  daily.  The  usual  hours 
in  this  department  were,  according  to  forty-five  girls,  ten  hours, 
and  220  girls,  ten  and  one-half  hours  daily. 

During  the  rush  just  preceding  the  Christmas  trade  the 
experienced  workers  attempt  to  raise  their  wages  to  an  amount 
that  would  in  a measure  offset  the  unemployment  or  the  low 
wage  of  the  slack  season.  The  result  was  that  they  willingly 
worked  through  the  long  day,  putting  their  health  against  the 
struggle  for  the  higher  wage,  or  were  coerced  into  doing  so  by 
fear  of  falling  behind  their  co-workers  and  losing  their  places. 
Sometimes  they  made  as  high  as  $15,  $16  or  even  $18  for  a few 
weeks,  but  it  was  done  by  doubling  their  output,  and  as  they 
had  worked  during  the  usual  day  at  a high  rate  of  speed,  they 
could  hardly  produce  more  in  the  usual  hours — there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  increase  the  hours. 

Added  to  the  long  day  was  often  a Sunday’s  work,  thus 
leaving  no  time  whatever  for  rest  and  recuperation,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  terrible  rush  the  workers  were  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

It  is  in  this  trade  particularly  that  efforts  are  being  made 
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lie  seai 


task 


Unable  to  secure  sufficient  skilled  work- 
< luce  the  necessary  output  in  the  nine-hour  day,  the 
n,  as  soon  as  the  nine-hour  law  went  into 
m the  rush  season  earlier  in  the  year.  Thus  it  is 
lunstrated  that  the  manufacturer  who  sets  about  his 
scicntiously  can  spread  his  work  more  uniformly  over 
■' re  year,  avoiding  the  period  of  unemployment,  or  to  half 
thirds  time,  too  many  workers  in  the  summer  and  the 
brief  rush  period  in  winter. 

In  the  l(t01  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  in  the  King- 
dom of  Wurttenberg,  Germany,  is  found  the  following  extract: 
ir  opinion  that,  in  all  trades  where  overtime  has  become 
the  rule  at  definite  seasons  of  the  year,  ways  and  means  should 
have  been  discovered  by  this  time  for  eliminating  it,  either  by 
doing  work  ahead  in  the  dull  season  or  by  taking  in  additional 
hands  in  the  busy  season.”  (Page  11.) 


“Senator  Waddington: 

“The  workman  who  works  fewer  hours  in  the  day  will  pro- 
duce more  in  the  hour,  yet  even  so,  he  will,  of  course,  in  a 
considerably  shorter  day  not  produce  as  much  as  under  a twelve- 
hour  day. 

“Nevertheless,  this  loss  has  compensations.  In  many  manu- 
factories slack  seasons  or  no  work  at  all,  at  times,  is  the  rule 
and  a shop  or  factory  which  at  some  seasons  works  twelve,  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hours  at  other  times  of  the  year  has  only  seven, 
eight  or  nine  hours’  work. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  restrictions  proposed  would  have 
the  effect  of  equalizing  the  hours  of  labor.  There  is  nothing 
worse  for  the  worker  than  to  be  obliged,  at  times,  to  work  under 
abnormal  pressure  and  put  forth  exhausting  efforts  to  keep  up 
with  overwork,  and  then,  two  or  three  months  after,  be  subjected 
to  a relative  loss  of  work.  * * * We  can  perfectly  well  ar- 

rive at  a juster  and  better  division  of  labor,  better  for  everyone, 
and  that  without  any  of  the  dangers  to  production  which  our 
opponents  fear  * * * the  same  predictions  of  ruin  which 

have  been  made  when  the  labor  of  children  has  been  restricted, 
but  they  have  not  come  true.”  (Page  613.) 

3.  Hours  in  Printing  and  Stationery  Establishments. 

A large  number  of  women  are  employed  in  the  various  I 
branches  of  the  printing  and  stationery  trade.  The  usual  length 
oi  the  nay  in  the  majority  of  these  establishments  is  nine  hours 
or  less  during  the  usual  trade,  but  reaches  ten,  eleven,  twelve 
and  even  twelve  and  one-half  hours  daily  in  rush  times. 


*From  Fatigue  and  Efficieny.  Josephine  Goldmark. 
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A peculiarity  of  the  printing  trade  is  the  rush  and  slack 
periods,  at  one  time  giving  a large  number  of  women  employ- 
ment when  they  work  at  a high  rate  of  speed  for  a short  time 
and  then  unemployment  or  only  part  time.  Most  printing  es- 
tablishments employ  women  on  the  piece  work  basis,  thus  giv- 
ing the  worker  an  incentive  to  work  overtime  and  to  maintain  a 
high  rate  of  speed. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  nine-hour  law  few  printing 
plants  have  sought  to  evade  it,  and  the  shorter  day  and  more 
equal  season  has  been  established. 

4.  Hours  in  Mercantile  Establishments. 

To  the  women  employees  of  the  retail  stores  the  Nine-Hour 
Law  as  passed  by  the  Missouri  Legislature  of  1911  meant  the 
“short  day.”  It  had  been  a time  honored  custom  for  stores  to 
keep  open  Saturday  nights,  and  through  the  “Christmas  rush” 
and  the  annual  “white  sales”  the  day  stretched  from  8 in  the 
morning  to  10  at  night.  The  Christmas  rush  lasted  for  two  weeks 
and  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December  saw  the  sales  people 
busy  preparing  for  the  sale  of  white  goods  that  begin  January 
1st.  At  the  same  time  the  annual  inventory  was  taken. 

For  ten  days  before  Christmas  the  terrible  strain  of  holiday 
shopping  was  on  and  as  the  day  lasted  into  the  evening  and  as 
Christmas  drew  near  far  into  the  night,  the  fatigue  and  nervous 
strain  was  almost  beyond  human  endurance. 

“We  got  so  tired  we  hated  Christmas,”  a young  saleswoman 
said  as  she  told  of  the  fourteen-hour  days  she  worked.  The 
saleswomen  say  they  were  always  glad  when  Christmas  fell  on 
Saturday  or  Monday,  as  that  gave  them  two  consecutive  days 
in  which  to  rest. 

Just  after  Christmas  of  1911,  when  the  nine-hour  day  was 
in  effect,  a saleswoman  who  had  been  in  the  same  establishment 
for  fifteen  years  said:  “This  was  the  first  Christmas  day  for 

years  that  I did  not  spend  in  bed  trying  to  recover  from  the 
awful  strain  of  the  rush  and  the  night  work  that  preceded  the 
holidays.” 

The  preparation  for  the  annual  “white  sale,”  that  is,  ar- 
ranging the  stock,  dressing  windows,  putting  up  placards  and 
decorations  and  placing  displays  on  counters  and  shelves  was 
done  after  the  store  had  closed  evenings,  and  lasted  until  far 
into  the  night,  the  women  often  going  home  in  cabs  after  the 
street  cars  had  stopped  running.  This  work  was  particularly 
dreaded  by  the  saleswomen,  especially  as  they  had  to  be  in  their 
places,  ready  for  the  rush  of  the  bargain  sales,  at  8 o’clock  the 
following  morning.  With  the  coming  of  the  nine-hour  day, 
this  preparatory  work  is  either  done  by  men  employees  or  by 
two  shifts  of  women,  one  shift  working  through  the  day,  the 
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night  work.  But  it  has  been  proven  to 
( ablishments  that  the  double  shift  of 
that  h is  a better  arrangement  to  keep 
single  force  of  salespeople  for  the  regular  day  and 
the  store.  This  was  forcibly  shown  during  the  weeks 
stmas,  1912.  ( )nly  one  department  store  in  Kan- 

pen  longer  than  nine  hours,  and  of  the  four 
rge  retail  stores  catering  to  the  Christmas  trade 
pen  eight  hours  and  forty-hve  minutes  daily  and  one 
pen  only  eight  and  one-half  hours  daily  with  the  exception 
hree  days  just  previous  to  Christmas,  when  they  all  re- 
mained open  nine  hours  a day. 

: I’.e  regular  day  in  the  very  large  majority  of  large  retail  stores 
is  eglu  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  the  stores  opening  at  8:30 
a.  m.  and  closing  at  6 p.  m.,  with  one  hour  noon. 

1 if  1.663  saleswomen  interviewed  in  Kansas  City  department 
w.  S()  stated  they  worked  five  and  one-half  hours  daily,  6 worked 
\ linurs,  7 worked  seven  and  one-half  hours,  359  worked  eight 
hniir-.  21  worked  eight  hours  and  15  minutes,  594  worked  eight 
and  mie-half  hours,  198  worked  eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes, 
551  worked  nine  hours,  and  1 stated  that  her  regular  day  was  nine 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

( )f  1,299  saleswomen  interviewed  regarding  Saturday  hours, 
5 worked  one  hour,  9 worked  four  and  one-half  hours,  2 worked 
six  and  one-half  hours,  7 worked  seven  and  one-half  hours,  29 
worked  eight  hours,  472  worked  eight  and  one-half  hours,  133 
worked  eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  339  worked  nine  hours, 
and  5 worked  ten  hours. 

I he  work  in  retail  stores  is  not  only  seasonal,  but  fluctuates 
with  the  days  of  the  week.  Monday,  Friday  and  Saturday  the 
work  is  heavy,  while  except  for  a brief  busy  season,  spring  and 
fall  and  at  some  holiday  season,  as  Easter  and  Christmas,  the  days 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  find  the  trade  greatly  lessened.  On  Mon- 
Ha  v the  crowds  are  attracted  to  the  stores  by  the  large  advertise- 
ments in  Sunday’s  papers.  Friday  is  regular  bargain  sale  day  in 
many  stores,^  and  custom  brings  the  heavy  trade  and  the  still  larger 
number  of  ‘lexers”  or  shoppers  who  go  into  the  stores  merely  to 
look  around  and  who  have  no  intention  of  buying.  This  latter 
class  is  largely  in  evidence  on  Saturday  nights  in  the  stores  that 
keep  open  after  6 o’clock,  the  majority  of  them  making  trifling 
purchases  or  buying  nothing  at  all. 

Into  the  lexer  class  has  crept  another  element,  the  depart- 
ment store  prowler  or  “masher.”  As  the  hour  for  closing  ap- 
proaches, a line  of  men  forms  near  the  employees’  door.  Some  in 
that  line,  have  legitimate  right  to  be  there,  having  come  to  meet 
sister,  wife,  daughter  or  sweetheart.  But  there  is  also  the  arro- 
gantly insolent  youth  who  comes  to  stare  at  the  girls  who  file  out 
at  the  door,  and  when  one  meets  his  fancy,  unhesitatingly  approaches 
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her.  If  she  does  not  repel  his  advances,  he  proposes  a supper  in  a 
Chinese  cafe,  a trip  to  a wine  garden  or  some  similar  entertainment. 
The  girl,  worn  with  her  long  day’s  work,  possibly  with  few  friends, 
or  no  one  at  home  to  know  if  she  does  not  come  directly  from  work, 
too  often  enters  into  his  plans,  and  if  she  is  easily  persuaded,  her 
ruin  can  be  accomplished.  Or  it  may  be  the  vicious  experienced 
procurer  who  waits  in  the  line.  His  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
has  taught  him  the  listlessness  that  comes  from  the  long  day’s  close 
confinement.  He  knows  the  psychology  of  the  change  from  the  hot 
stupefying  air  of  the  great  busy  store  to  the  brisk  cool  atmosphere 
of  out-of-doors.  He  knows  how  these  young  girls  are  longing  for 
recreation,  for  a “good  time,”  and  he  knows,  too,  that  Saturday 
night  too  often  brings  the  slip  in  the  pay  envelope,  “Your  services 
will  be  temporarily  dispensed  with.”  So  to  this  fertile  field  he  goes, 
seeking  the  thoughtless  young  girl  who  has  no  thought  of  the  result 
of  a single  misstep,  or  that  other  girl  who  through  loneliness  and 
discouragement,  tired  in  body  and  soul,  throws  down  discretion  and 
steps  over  the  boundary.  To  these  he  makes  his  advance,  cautiously 
at  first,  a supper  in  a brightly  lighted  cafe,  some  little  attention  that 
seems  so  innocent.  It  may  take  him  weeks  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs, but  slowly  and  surely  he  beats  down  the  innate  prejudices  of 
the  girl.  The  terror  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  where  to 
find  his  prospective  victim.  He  doesn’t  hover  about  the  door  of  the 
store  that  closes  at  6 o’clock ; it  is  the  store  that  closes  at  9 :30  or 
10 :00  that  he  haunts ! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against  night  work 
will  be  found  in  the  statistics  compiled  from  the  investigation  among 
women  in  mercantile  establishments.  Of  515  store  girls  who 
worked  “night  shifts,”  94  stated  relatives  came  to  take  them  home, 
38  stated  friends  came  after  them.  129  did  not  state  whether  any 
one  came  for  them,  and  254  stated  they  went  home  alone.  Of  this 
254  girls,  many  of  them  barely  sixteen  years  of  age,  eighty-one 
had  to  walk  from  one  to  three  blocks  after  leaving  their  car,  eight 
walked  from  three  to  five  blocks,  twleve  walked  from  five  to  eight 
blocks  and  five  walked  more  than  eight  blocks. 

Leaving  the  store  at  9 :30,  the  usual  time  for  night-open  stores 
to  close,  with  a half  hour’s  ride  and  then  a walk  of  from  one  to 
eight  blocks  along  dark  streets,  is  hardly  a humane  closing  for  a 
long  day’s  work. 

Is  it  worth  while,  this  keeping  open  a store  “for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  people”  and  laying  liable  to  such  dangers  as  these  the 
hundreds  of  girls  who  stay  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  belated  shopper 
who  likes  to  come  down  town  at  night  “to  see  the  crowds”?  Is  it 
fair  that  in  order  that  their  sister,  daughter  or  sweetheart  may 
escape  these  dangers,  that  the  hundreds  of  brothers,  fathers  and 
friends  must  come,  after  their  own  day’s  work  is  ended,  to  safely 
accompany  the  tired  salesgirl  home?  As  long  as  the  public  buys 
of  Saturday  nights,  just  so  long  will  the  stores  stay  open. 


, ,i  nu  -iris  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
jght  housekeeping  rooms,  and  after  their  day’s 
Tide  in  a crowded  street  car  brings  them  home 
y duties  await  them.  Two  sisters,  employed  in 
an  investigator  they  were  keeping  house  for 
who  were  still  in  school.  “We  wash  Monday 
hing  Tuesday  night,  iron  Wednesday  night, 
ight  and  clean  up  our  house  Friday  night,”  one 
‘•\\'e  always  try  to  be  through  washing  when  the 
.tie  blows  and  then  we  get  them  on  the  line  and  the 
up  by  midnight,”  a mother  and  daughter  said.  And 
at  their  counter  on  time  the  next  morning,  fresh  and 
bright  to  begin  another  long  day’s  work. 

such  circumstances  as  these  even  a very  small  amount 

vertime  would  be  unbearable.  The  Nine-Hour  Law  has  been 
t advantage  and  could  night  work  be  dispensed  with,  the  lot 
saleswomen  in  mercantile  establishments  would  be  greatly 
improved. 

It  lies  largely  with  the  buying  public  whether  night  work  shall 
mdoned.  It  was  only  a few  years  ago  when  employers  in 
general  said  it  was  an  impossibility  to  limit  the  day  to  nine  hours, 
public  could  not  be  accommodated  in  that  length  of  time. 
It  1 1 a . been  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  was  a fallacy.  It  is  just 
possible  for  the  public  to  close  all  of  the  retail  stores  at  6 o’clock 
i tbe  evening.  Shoppers  do  not  expect  stores  to  remain  open  on 
Sun* lay.  neither  should  they  expect  them  to  be  open  Saturday  night, 
nor  the  nights  preceding  Christmas,  and  a little  greater  effort  by 
the  public  in  getting  to  the  stores  earlier  in  the  day  would  undoubt- 
edly go  far  to  avoid  night  work  and  its  attendant  evils. 

"British  Sessional  Papers,”  Vol.  XII.  Report  from  Select 
Committee  on  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill. 

Mr.  Whatley  Cooke-Taylor,  Inspector  of  Factories. 

3823.  “Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  inconvenience 
to  the  public  in  limiting  the  hours  of  shopping?”  “No.  I think  that 
the  public  would  very  soon  get  used  to  it.” 

3824.  “In  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  business  done?”  “Not  in  the  long  run.  It  is  conceivable 
that  for  a short  time  there  might  be,  but  I think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely short  time;  in  fact,  in  the  long  run  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  would  be  more  business  done.” 

Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  C.  B.  Principal  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories. 

54.  “And  do  you  not  think  that  the  work  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  hours  being  shortened,  that  the  shop  keepers  would 
practically  get  as  much  labor  out  of  their  assistants  in  the  short- 
ened hours  as  they  are  now  getting  in  the  longer  hours?”  “I  think 
that  the  public  would  learn  that  they  must  go  to  the  shops  at  an 
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earlier  hour  in  the  day,  and  that  the  same  amount  of  work  would 
be  done.” 

The  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  worker  in  unpaid  overtime 
was  an  item  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  1,200  girls  who 
testified  that  during  the  Christmas  rush,  their  day’s  work  stretched 
over  113^>  to  13  hours,  had  been  paid  for  their  overtime,  earning 
at  the  average  rate  of  $7.00  per  week  for  the  three  evenings  preced- 
ing Christmas,  it  would  have  been  from  $1,050.00  to  $1,500.00. 
Interviews  with  1,200  girls  in  mercantile  establishments  showed 
that  this  overtime  was  almost  invariably  unpaid  and  was,  conse- 
quently, a total  loss  to  the  workers.  If  this  amount  was  lost  to 
the  employees  of  one  single  trade  for  three  days,  it  is  interesting 
to  compute  the  amount  lost  to  all  the  “week  rate”  women  workers 
in  various  crafts  whose  long  hours  netted  them  no  increase  in  their 
pay. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  factory  workers  were  working  “piece 
rate”  and  the  added  hours  had  the  advantage  of  increased  pay,  but 
in  hardly  any  instance  was  the  time  worker  paid  for  the  added 
hours  of  the  rush  season. 

The  daily  financial  loss  to  a single  worker  is  often  insignifi- 
cant, but  when  multiplied  by  the  thousands  of  workers  and  as  the 
days  stretch  into  weeks  and  even  months,  the  amount  reaches  an 
amazing  figure. 

So  it  is  not  only  the  physical  strain,  the  danger  of  the  late  trip 
and  the  lack  of  time  for  home  or  recreation,  but  actual  financial 
loss  also  in  unpaid  overtime  of  women  workers  that  called  for  the 
nine-hour  law  and  justified  the  machinery  to  make  it  effective. 

5.  Hours  in  Paper  Box  Factories. 

No  less  seasonal  in  its  work  than  the  candy  and  cracker  trades 
is  that  of  paper  box  making.  Early  in  the  fall  the  manufacturers 
begin  to  pour  into  the  box  factories  their  orders  for  boxes  for  their 
Christmas  trade. 

While  during  the  summer  work  has  been  slack,  the  rush  begins 
early  in  September  and  continues  until  early  in  December  when 
most  of  the  orders  must  have  been  filled,  and  work  drops  back  to 
the  ordinary  level  again. 

Jewelry  houses,  cracker  and  candy  manufacturers,  stationers, 
novelty  manufacturers — these  and  many  others  use  large  numbers 
of  paper  boxes  for  their  Christmas  trade.  Their  orders  to  the  box 
factories  depend  largely  upon  the  orders  they  receive  themselves, 
thus  holding  back  the  box  workers  until  the  definite  number  of 
boxes  needed  can  be  computed  from  the  orders  received.  It  is  only 
through  a thorough  system  of  organization  that  the  box  manufac- 
turer can  extend  his  work  more  evenly  over  the  entire  year. 

Quoting  from  Josephine  Goldmark’s  “Fatigue  and  Efficiency” 
(page  179)  : 

“By  way  of  concrete  illustration  of  equalizing  the  seasons,  the 
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, lU()  -rcat  New  England  establishments,  for  the 
equalizing  seasons,  may  be  briefly  described. 

a one  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  in  the 
The  shoe  trade  was  and  in  many  instances  is  still 
try.  Manufacturers  wait  for  the  spring  and  fall 
alternating  with  seasonal  rushes  of  work.  The 
l)Uestion  decided  that  this  system  was  too  great  a strain  upon 
• : that  it  was  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  They  deter- 
to  continue  at  work  during  the  slack  season  by  opening  up 
. requiring  customers  to  send  in  their  orders  earlier,  and 
devices.  ( iustomers  were  notified  that  in  order  to  have  orders 
thev  must  be  received  by  certain  fixed  dates.  Once  received, 
is  like  a promissory  note  which  will  be  met  by  the  man- 
,-unvr  at  a given  time.  The  dates  for  receiving  and  delivering 
are  Excel  in  rotation,  arranged  so  that  each  month’s  work  is 
appr. . Ornately  equal.  The  scheme  has  been  worked  out  in  minutest 
detail,  and  since  it  has  been  put  into  practice  this  establishment  has 
completely  abolished  overtime,  as  well  as  a slack  season.  Uniform 
continuous  work  has  not  only  relieved  the  alternations  of  idleness 
and  overwork;  it  has,  financially,  paid. 

'Ease  and  box  making  is  likewise  a seasonal  trade.  The  ple- 
thora of  boxes  needed  for  the  Christmas  trade — fine  jewelry  cases, 
candy  boxes,  boxes  of  innumerable  shapes,  sizes,  and  qualities — 
is  usually  not  ordered  by  retailers  until  late  in  the  year.  A conges- 
tion of  work  results  for  the  box  makers  in  October  and  November. 
The  manufacturer  of  cases  whom  we  are  considering  and  who  sup- 
plies a large  proportion  of  the  fine  jewelry  cases  used  in  the  East, 
decided  likewise  a few  years  ago  to  equalize  his  year’s  work  more 
nearly  if  possible.  He,  also,  reorganized  his  business  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  that  regularity  of  work  which,  once  established,  ben- 
efits employer  and  customer  as  well  as  employee.  He  has,  indeed, 
met  with  so  successful  a response  from  his  customers  that  their 
orders  are  projected  months  in  advance,  being  given  sometimes  as 
early  as  January  for  the  following  Christmas.” 

Of  106  girls  interviewed  in  the  Kansas  City  paper  box  factories 
in  1911,  only  7 stated  that  they  were  working  less  than  nine  hours, 
11  were  working  nine  hours,  23  nine  and  one-half  hours,  19  work- 
ing ten  hours,  and  46  working  ten  to  ten  and  one-half  hours.  This 
was  the  usual  day,  while  in  the  rush  season  7 were  working  eleven 
hours.  46  were  working  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours,  and  19  were 
working  thirteen  hours  daily.  Overtime  during  the  short  winter 
days  meant  working  far  into  the  night  with  artificial  light,  and  then 
a wearisome  ride  home  in  crowded  street  cars  with  barely  time  for 
the  belated  supper  after  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  eaten, 
then  a few  hours  sleep  and  back  again  in  the  early  morning  to  the 
never-ending  task  of  passing  strips  of  brown  paper  over  a whirring, 
flashing  machine  or  pasting  bits  of  paper  to  the  uninteresting  paste- 
board box.  Nothing  to  vary  the  monotony,  nothing  to  stay  the  ter- 
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rific  speed  of  the  machines  that  set  the  pace  which  young  fingers 
and  young  bodies  must  equal. 

The  Christmas  gift  must  be  sent  out  on  time — even  if  the  weary 
bodies  of  the  women  who  tended  the  machines  collapsed  under  the 
strain,  the  loss  of  sleep  and  the  physical  exertion — that  was  the 
price  paid  for  the  dainty  wrapping. 

6.  Hours  in  the  Needle  Trades. 

More  women  are  employed  in  the  garment  trade  than  in  any 
other  class  of  factories  in  Kansas  City.  The  seasonal  character  of 
the  work  tending  toward  overtime  in  the  busy  season  with  a period 
of  unemployment  during  the  slack  part  of  the  year. 

Of  639  garment  workers  interviewed  before  the  Nine-Hour 
Law  went  into  effect,  92  were  working  less  than  nine  hours,  347 
were  working  nine  hours,  59  were  working  nine  to  nine  and  one- 
half  hours,  115  were  working  nine  and  one-half  hours,  22  were 
working  ten  hours,  and  4 were  working  twelve  hours  daily.  This 
was  the  usual  day.  During  the  rush  season  37  stated  they  worked 
nine  hours,  179  worked  nine  and  one-half  hours,  18  worked  ten 
and  one-half  hours,  2 worked  eleven  hours,  4 worked  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hours,  60  worked  twelve  and  one-half  hours,  25  worked 
thirteen  hours,  1 worked  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  and  1 
worked  fifteen  hours. 

The  monotony  of  the  long  hours  at  a machine,  the  intense  nerv- 
ous strain,  the  weariness  caused  by  continued  sitting  in  one  position 
and  the  severe  eye  strain  of  closely  watching  the  flying  needle,  all 
go  to  make  even  a nine-hour  day  fatiguing  enough,  but  when  the 
work  day  was  lengthened  into  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  even  longer 
hours,  it  is  little  wonder  that  evening  found  the  workers  exhausted. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law  has  had  the  effect  of 
lengthening  the  rush  season,  as  well  as  giving  employment  to  more 
workers.  Before  the  legal  limitation  of  the  working  day,  the  “rush 
season”  meant  a day  as  long  as  the  strength  of  the  worker  would 
permit.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  piece  worker,  for  she  bent 
every  effort  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  during  the  brief 
two  or  three  months  when  work  was  plentiful.  As  she  watched 
the  “check  card”  on  which  she  recorded  the  amount  of  work  each 
day  creep  higher  and  higher,  she  threw  discretion  to  the  winds  and 
made  every  effort  to  reach  as  high  a wage  as  possible. 

“Tve  got  to  make  my  coal  this  week,”  a worker  told  an  inves- 
tigator, meaning  that  she  had  set  as  her  standard  for  that  week’s 
pay  the  amount  of  money  the  coal  for  the  winter  would  cost.  In- 
tense rivalry  often  exists  among  the  workers  and  this  acts  as  a whip 
to  spur  them  on  to  greater  efforts  and  longer  hours.  One  girl  stated 
that  unless  her  pay  check  reached  a certain  amount  she  was  ashamed 
to  take  it  home.  “The  folks  think  I ought  to  make  that  much  each 
week,”  she  said.  But  the  figure  her  family  had  set  for  her  meant 
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overtime  for  her  tired  body,  but  her  pride  kept  goading  her  on 
through  a too-long  day  and  a too-great  effort. 

The  whirr  and  crash  of  the  hundreds  of  machines,  the  terrific 
speed,  the  rush  and  bustle  of  the  needle  trade  shops  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  rack  the  nervous  system  of  any  but  the  strong- 
est woman.  The  vibrations  from  the  machines  add  to  the  fatigue 
of  the  work,  and  in  no  other  trade  could  the  legal  shortening  of 
the  day  be  of  more  benefit. 

7.  Hours  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  Establishments. 

Not  only  in  the  large  garment  factories  is  the  burden  of  long 
hours  and  high  speed  felt.  In  the  smaller  dressmaking  or  ladies’ 
tailoring  shops  and  in  the  millinery  houses  the  rush  season  is  as 
strongly  defined.  The  spring  and  fall  months  find  an  over-abun- 
dance of  work  while  the  mid-summer  and  mid-winter  months  most 
often  mean  unemployment  or  at  most  only  part  time  for  the  em- 
ployees. 

Easter  is  perhaps  the  most  strenuous  season  for  this  class  of 
establishments  and  even  with  the  Nine-Hour  Law  in  effect  the  day 
is  prolonged  in  some  instances  far  into  the  night.  The  constant 
application  resulting  in  nervousness,  eye  strain,  constipation  and 
other  ills,  is  really  a season  of  terror  to  the  many  girls  who  work 
in  this  atmosphere  of  furious  speed  for  a few  weeks,  then  drop 
back  into  the  usual  day  after  the  great  press  of  work  has  passed. 
One  of  the  chief  ills  of  this  rush  season  is  the  overcrowded  work- 
room. Because  the  usual  force  is  far  below  the  maximum  of  work- 
ers, accommodations  are  made  for  only  the  usual  number  and  the 
addition  of  the  extra  girls  congests  the  workroom,  inconveniences 
the  workers  and  in  connection  with  the  high  rate  of  speed  demanded 
and  the  continual  urging  to  turn  out  a certain  amount  of  work  by 
a given  date,  tends  to  keep  the  workers,  many  of  whom  are  very 
young,  at  such  a nervous  tension  as  will,  once  the  need  be  less 
pressing,  bring  about  a complete  collapse. 

“I  can’t  understand  why  my  girls  are  so  irritable,”  said  a fash- 
ionable milliner,  “they  quarrel  among  themselves,  are  extremely 
jealous  and  a constant  fault  finding;  ill  humor  seems  to  prevail.” 

She  had  crowded  forty-eight  girls  into  a room  where  only 
twenty  girls  could  comfortably  work.  Some  of  them  did  not  even 
have  chairs,  using  boxes  for  seats  and  window  sills  for  tables.  The 
floor  was  littered  with  scraps  in  which  many  costly  pieces  of  mate- 
rial were  mixed ; there  was  no  rest  or  lunch  room  in  the  establish- 
ment, the  light  was  very  poor,  the  ventilation  bad,  the  retiring  room 
only  half  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  number  of  girls.  Small 
wonder  that  the  regular  girls  were  ill  humored  and  the  extra  ones 
nervous  and  irritable  when  their  whole  system  of  work  had  been 
so  completely  upset. 

Knowing  that  every  hat  or  garment  must  be  finished  by  the 
Saturday  preceding  Easter,  each  new  order  adds  confusion  and 
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alarm  and  as  the  strain  continues  an  air  of  nervous  ill  humor  set- 
tles over  the  workers. 

Under  such  conditions  night  work  and  Sunday  overtime  is 
sometimes  demanded,  even  in  defiance  of  the  Nine-Hour  Law.  If 
the  workers  take  time  for  supper  at  all,  it  is  most  likely  a hasty 
snatching  of  mouthfuls  of  food  as  they  work. 

Lack  of  exercise,  because  the  girl  is  too  tired  to  take  even 
the  simplest  exercise,  and  the  long  ride  to  and  from  her  work  tend 
toward  a restless  night,  and  it  is  only  a matter  of  a short  time  until 
her  health  gives  way. 

When  asked  the  reason  for  the  short  duration  and  the  extreme 
strain  of  the  season,  the  proprietor  of  a large  establishment  said: 
“It  is  because  we  have  women  for  customers.  They  do  not  make 
up  their  minds  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  then  under  no  con- 
sideration will  they  wait  a single  day  for  their  garment.  It  is  as 
hard  for  the  employer  as  for  the  employee,  but  as  long  as  our  cus- 
tomers hold  their  orders  until  so  late  a day,  I do  not  see  how  we 
can  equalize  our  season.” 

One  young  girl  characterized  the  rush  of  the  Easter  season  as 
“worse  than  death,”  and  said  she  hated  the  hats  she  made  when 
she  was  so  tired  and  nervous,  “and  as  I sew  I keep  wishing  and 
wishing  that  that  hat  will  get  spoiled  or  the  woman  won’t  like  it, 
or  something  like  that,  for  I don’t  want  anyone  to  enjoy  a hat  that 
costs  me  so  much  misery.” 

It  is  not  only  the  length  of  the  day,  but  the  terrific  strain  of 
the  day  that  makes  dressmaking  and  millinery  one  of  the  most 
trying  of  trades. 


SECTION  IV. 

WAGES. 

1.  Investigation  of  Factories  and  Laundries. 

(I  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Living  at  Home. 

The  investigation  of  the  factory  and  laundry  girls  was  made 
by  personally  interviewing  them.  The  investigation  covered  137 
establishments,  employing  altogether  3,280  women  and  girls,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


Table  27. 


tLoose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.  counted  twice. 
tOne  of  these  also  a print  shop. 


Nine  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
female  factory  workers,  were  found  to  be  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age  and  nearly  one-half  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-five. 

One-half  of  the  entire  number  of  factory  workers  are  unmar- 
ried girls  living  with  parents  or  relatives.  Information  was  obtained 
from  912  of  the  girls  living  at  home  or  with  relatives,  showing  the 
per  cent  of  their  wage  contributed  to  the  family.  This  informa- 
tion is  shown  in  Table  No.  28. 

The  figures  in  Table  28  show  that  206,  or  22  per  cent,  con- 
tributed all  of  their  wages  to  the  family ; 249,  or  27  per  cent,  stated 
that  they  paid  part  of  their  wages  into  the  family,  but  were  unwill- 
ing to  state  what  part.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  paid  less 
than  their  total  earnings  into  the  family,  the  average  amount  paid 
in  being  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week,  while  their  average  wage 
was  from  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  week.  Eighty-four,  or  nine  per  cent, 
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paid  nothing  into  the  family.  These  figures  explode  any  notions  that 
many  girls  living  at  home  go  into  the  shops  in  order  to  earn  “pin 
money”;  a majority  of  them  pay  as  much  or  more  into  the  family 
as  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  were  boarding  out,  but  there  may 
be  enough  “pin  money”  girls  to  help  depress  the  wages  of  necessi- 
tous workers. 

b.  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Boarding. 

Information  was  obtained  from  187  girls  regarding  the  cost 

of  maintaining  themselves  in  boarding  houses,  that  is,  where  they 
ate  and  slept  in  the  same  house. 

A reference  to  Table  29  shows  that  the  price  paid  by  the 
largest  number  for  board  and  lodging  was  $4.00  a week.  This 
is  about  the  average  price  paid  for  board  and  lodging. 

c.  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Lodging  and  Taking  Meals  Out. 

Figures  were  obtained  from  a number  of  the  girls  showing  the 

cost  of  living  where  they  lodged  at  one  place  and  took  their  meals 
out  at  different  places.  Table  No.  30  shows  the  separate  cost  of 
lodging  and  meals. 

Table  No.  30  shows  the  amount  paid  by  eighty-one  factory  girls 
for  room  rent  alone.  The  table  shows  the  largest  number  ( 19) 
paid  $2.00  a week  for  a room.  The  table  also  shows  the  amount 
paid  for  meals  by  sixty-five  girls.  The  amount  paid  by  the  largest 
number  (18)  was  $3.50  a week  for  meals. 

Table  No.  31  shows  the  combined  cost  of  meals  and  lodging 
where  the  girls  room  at  one  place  and  take  their  meals  out  at  dif- 
ferent places. 

Table  31  shows  the  price  paid  by  the  largest  number  for 
1 meals  and  lodging  was  $5.50  a week.  This  was  about  the  aver- 
age price  paid  for  meals  and  lodging  by  this  class  of  girls,  while 
the  average  wage  of  this  class  was  $6.00  to  $7.00  a week.  A com- 
parison of  this  table  and  Table  No.  29  shows  the  cost  of  living  at 
boarding  houses  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  living  where  meals  and 
lodging  are  taken  at  separate  places.  In  the  former  case  the  aver- 
I age  cost  was  $4.00  a week,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  average  cost 
was  $5.50  a week. 

d.  Cost  of  Living  of  Those  Doing  Light  Housekeeping. 

Information  was  secured  from  193  factory  girls  who  were 

doing  light  housekeeping  as  to  the  cost  of  room  rent.  Table  32 
shows  the  average  cost  of  room  rent  for  this  class  of  girls  to  be 
$1.50  a week.  Seventy-eight,  or  over  one-third,  paid  $1.00  or  less 
per  week.  A comparison  of  this  table  (No.  32)  and  Table  No.  30 
shows  the  amount  paid  for  room  rent  by  girls  doing  light  house- 
keeping was  considerably  less  than  that  paid  by  girls  lodging  in 
one  place  and  taking  their  meals  at  another.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  those  desiring  to  do  light  housekeeping  must  select  a cheaper 
grade  of  lodging  house  as  the  better  grade  will  not  permit  cooking 
in  their  rooms.  The  above  table  also  shows  the  average  cost  per 
week  for  meals  for  this  class  of  girls  was  $2.00,  or  28  cents  a day. 


Table  28. 

and  Expenditures  in  1911  of  Those  Factory  Girls  Living  With  Their  Parents  or  With  Relatives 
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^Including  females  employed  in  cracker  factories,  tent  and  awning  factories,  printing  establishments,  laun- 
dries, and  the  minor  needle  trades. 


Table  29. 

and  Cost  Per  Week  of  Living  at  Boarding  Houses. 
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Showing  Combined  Cost  of  Meals  and  Lodging  When  Taken  at  Different  Places. 
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Table  35. 

Classification  of  Female  Factory  Workers  According  to  Amount  of  Education  Received,  and  the  Weekly 

Wages  Paid  Each  Group. 
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I’m-  o >;nl)incd  cost  of  meals  and  lodging  to 
( 1.  ling  light  housekeeping.  The  aver- 
week.  Light  housekeeping  is  the  work- 
; 1 justing  her  income  to  the  high  cost  of  living, 
o live  cheaper  this  way  than  by  any  other 
In  the  case  of  the  girls  buying  their 
ge  cost  was  found  to  be  from  $3.00  to  $3.50 
n in  Table  30,  while  the  cost  of  meals  to  girls  doing 
ing  averaged  $2.00  a week.  Aside  from  the  cheap- 
the  plan,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  light  house- 
i , • ; ] i . » ( 1 . for  it  not  only  entails  additional  labor  upon  the 
if  ter  regular  work  hours,  but  scanty  meals  hastily  prepared 
lie  unwholesome  and  have  serious  effects  upon  the 

health. 


c.  Wages  and  Experience. 

Table  34  shows  the  usual  wage  factory  operators  are  paid, 
fluring  apprenticeship,  to  be  $5.00  to  $6.00  a week.  The  table  also 
shows  that  the  average  female  factory  and  laundry  worker  makes 
from  $7.00  to  $0.00  a week  after  she  has  had  from  one  to  ten  years' 
experience  or  longer.  The  table  also  shows  that  female  factory 
workers  seldom  receive  as  much  as  $16.00  a week;  only  twelve  out 
of  the  2,600  female  factory  workers  received  this  amount  or  more. 

f.  Wages  and  Education. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  35  that  the  amount  of  edu- 
cational training  received  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  factory  workers.  One-half  of  them  never  reached  the 
Eighth  Grade,  one-third  of  them  were  Eighth  Grade  graduates  and 
only  thirty,  or  2.7  per  cent,  were  high  school  graduates  or  above. 

2.  Investigation  of  Mercantile  Establishments. 

The  investigation  of  mercantile  establishments  covered  the  five 
largest  department  stores  and  the  three  “Five  and  Ten-Cent”  stores. 
The  following  statistics  are  based  on  information  obtained  from 
the  girls  themselves  in  these  eight  establishments: 

a.  Annual  Income  and  Manner  of  Living. 
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Table  36. 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


PLACE  OR 
MANNER 
OF  LIVING. 
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£ 

$1,000  and  over.  | 

C3 

O 

E-i 

Living  at  home  or  with 
relatives 

9 

0 

7 

93 

156 

221 

153 

108 

51 

51 

22 

31 

19 

16 

10 

947 

Boarding 

20 

0 

0 

5 

42 

52 

66 

23 

12 

25 

6 

5 

11 

7 

3 

272 

Doing  light  housekeeping. . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

21 

27 

33 

15 

8 

7 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

125 

Total 

29 

0 

9 

100 

219 

300 

252 

146 

71 

83 

33 

38 

33 

23 

13 

1,344 

The  above  table  shows  the  annual  income  of  1,344  store  girls. 
It  was  obtained  by  adding  the  weekly  wages  and  commissions  and 
subtracting  therefrom  the  time  lost  because  of  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment and  vacations.  The  annual  income  received  by  the  largest 
number  was  $300.00  to  $350.00,  or  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
$6.00  to  $7.00.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  or  29.5  per  cent, 
of  these  girls  are  boarding  or  doing  light  housekeeping ; ninety-two, 
or  over  one -fourth,  of  whom  receive  less  than  $300.00  a year,  a 
sum  necessary  for  the  girl  away  from  home  to  have  in  order  to 
barely  exist. 

b.  Annual  Income  of  Those  Having  Dependents. 


Table  37. 


Number 

Number 

Having  Sole 

Having  Partial 

Annual  Income. 

Dependents. 

Dependents. 

Less  than  $100.00 

2 

$ 100.00  to 

$ 150.00 

0 

1 

150.00  to 

200.00 

4 

4 

200.00  to 

250.00 

8 

50 

250.00  to 

300.00 

23 

107 

300.00  to 

350.00..... 

41 

75 

350.00  to 

400.00 

41 

125 

400.00  to 

450.00 

38 

61 

450.00  to 

500.00 

20 

45 

500.00  to 

550.00..... 

46 

550.00  to 

600.00 

4 

14 

600.00  to 

700.00 

18 

10 

700.00  to 

800.00..... 

2 

9 

800.00  to 

1,000.00 

10 

5 

1,000.00  and 

over 

6 

8 

Totals 

232 

562 
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i ;i re  a large  number  of  working  girls 
out  < > i their  wages.  Two  hundred  and 
amt.  Mi  the  2,400  store  girls  investigated 
•a'  mi-  more  persons  totally  dependent  upon  their 
:a  a per  cent  reported  they  had  persons  par- 
them.  The  dependents  are  usually  a mother, 
: - ter-.  a:  1 in  the  case  of  widows,  their  chil- 
! of  the  2.400  store  girls  investigated  are  doing  more 
rting  themselves  out  of  their  wages. 

a.  II'j/i’s  and  Occupations. 

nd  girls  employed  in  the  five  department  stores 
i va  and  Ten-Cent”  stores  have  been  divided  into  four 
am  li  wearing  apparel  department;  (2)  house  fur- 
cpartnieiit : id)  office  work;  (4)  “miscellaneous,”  that  is, 
tion  department,  grocery  department,  or  wait- 
resses, etc. 

Wearing  Apparel  Department. 

Table  38. 
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a.  Department  Stores. 

Saleswomen 

0 

0 

0 

18 

130 

125 

71 19 

75 

2540 

9 

482 

Seamstresses 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

19 

8 

15 

5 

5 

1 

56 

Milliners 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

17 

Stock  and  errand  girls. . 

1 

5 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Forelady  and  assistant  buyer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

b.  Five  and  Ten-Cent  Stores. 

Saleswomen 

0 

0 

2 

21 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Total 

1 

6 

5 

44 

131 

r 

130  100:28 

1 1 1 

92 

32 

15 

13 

597 
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House  Furnishing  Department. 
Table  39. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
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| 116.00  and  over.  | 

o 

a.  Department  Stores. 

Saleswomen 

0 

0 

2 

4 

45 

29  24 

4 

9 

5 

0 

0 

122 

Seamstresses 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Telephone  girls 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Embroidery  teacher 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

b.  Eive  and  Ten-Cent  Stores. 

Saleswomen 

0 

5 

45 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

Total 

0 

5 

47 

9 

47 

30  26 

5 

10 

6 

b 

0 

185 

1 

Office  Work  Department. 


Table  40. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
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$16.00  and  over. 

*3 

S 

a.  Department  Stores. 

Various  office  clerks 

0 

0 

8 

727  12 

9 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

76 

Inspectors 

ft 

03447  21 

0i 

0 

0! 

0 

o| 

0 

0102 

Cashiers 

0 

0 

03229 

8, 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 

Tellers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

o! 

0 

0 

3 

Telephone  operators 

0 

0 

l! 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Stenographers,  typewriters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

3 

1 

2 

14 

Bookkeepers,  paymasters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Artists 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Auditors 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

17 

b.  Eive  and  Ten-Cent  Stores. 

Floorwalkers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Cashiers 

0 

0 

ft! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Bookkeepers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Clerks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total 

0 

0 

43  86  88  38  17 

7 15 

9 

2 

10315 
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“Miscellaneous”  Department. 


Table  41. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
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$16.00  and  over. 

£ 

a.  Department  Stores. 

Saleswomen 

0 

O' 

14 

34 

50 

13 

4 

5 1 

2; 

o 

0 

123 

Waitresses 

0 

0 

8 

19 

16 

5 

4 

1 3 

2 

2 

0 

60 

Laundresses 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

O' 

0 0 

0 

o 

0 

7 

Hairdressers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Detectives 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

1>.  Five  and  Ten-Cent  Stores. 

Saleswomen 

0 

0 

1 

44 

8 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

55 

Foreladies. 

0 

o 

0 

3 

1 

O' 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Saleswomen  and  pianists 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 2 

2 

1 

0 

8 

Total 

0 

0 

23 

105 

80 

22 

14 

8 7 

7 

3 

1 

270 

An  analysis  of  the  four  tables  above  gives  us  the  following 
ini  urination : That  9.3  per  cent  of  the  women  and  girls  employed 
in  the  wearing  apparel  departments  receive  less  than  $6.00  a week 
ages  plus  commissions;  that  33  per  cent  of  those  in  the  house 
furnishings  departments  receive  less  than  $6.00  a week;  that  41 
per  cent  of  those  employed  at  office  work,  including  inspectors  ana 
cashiers,  receive  less  than  $6.00  a week;  47.4  per  cent  of  those 
employed  in  various  other  departments  receive  less  than  $6.00  a 
week.  More  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  wearing  apparel 
departments  than  in  the  other  departments,  yet  fewer  are  in  the 
extremely  low  wage  class. 

I he  occupations  that  are  extremely  low  paid  are:  (1)  In- 

spectors : 102  inspectors  reported  their  wage,  all  of  whom  received 
m $7.00  a week;  eighty-one  of  them  receive  less  than  $6.00 
a week.  Inspectors  measure  off  and  check  up  orders  and  wrap 
(2)  Cashiers;  sixty-one  of  the  seventy-four  cashiers  re- 
potting receive  less  than  $7.00  a week.  (3)  Stock  and  errand  girls 
are  poorly  paid  ; thirteen  who  reported  their  wage  receive  less  than 
S6.00  a week.  (4)  Saleswomen  in  the  “Five  and  Ten-Cent”  stores; 
123  ()t  lhe  138  saleswomen  in  these  stores  receive  less  than  $6.00 
a week.  (5)  Waitresses. 

Saleswomen  in  department  stores  are  better  paid  than  those 
of  other  occupations.  Inspectors  and  stock  girls  who  display  ability 
are  promoted  to  saleswomen.  The  best  paid  saleswomen  are  in 
the  wearing  apparel  and  house  furnishings  departments  and  the 
poorest  paid  saleswomen  in  the  notion  departments. 
d.  Wages  and  Experience. 


Length  of  Time  With  Firm  and  Weekly  Wages. 

Table  42. 
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,.,u  ...nhv  fact  shown  by  the  above  table  is  the 
i “Five  and  Ten-Cent”  stores  that  receive 
i , k wages  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  spent 
cventv-nine  per  cent  of  these  girls  had  been  em- 
b\  the  same  firm.  This,  however,  cannot 
for  the  large  per  cent  receiving  less  than 
f those  who  have  been  employed  from 
s and  longer  are  receiving  less  than  $6.00  a week, 
skill  in  salesmanship  is  required  of  girls  in  “Ten- 
s than  is  required  of  many  girls  in  department  stores, 
ibout  equal  to  the  pay  of  the  same  class  of  clerks 
in  department  stores. 

t 1 ile  al'O  shows  a gradual  increase  in  wages  of  depart- 
ure -iris  according  to  length  of  service  with  the  same  firm, 
v-five  per  cent  of  those  employed  five  years  or  longer  receive 
Nt.i  O’.-,  week  or  more.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a larger  per  cent 
n this  receive  more  than  $6.00  a week  for  many  of  the  higher 
paid  girls  did  not  give  their  wages  to  the  investigators. 

Length  of  Time  in  Industry  and  Weekly  Wages. 

Table  43. 


LENGTH  OF  TIME 
IX  THE 

M ER(  AXTILE  INDUSTRY. 


Under  6 weeks 

6 weeks,  under  3 me  ./hs 

3 months,  under  6 mo.  ths. .. 

6 months,  under  1 year 

l year,  under  3 years 

3 years,  under  5 years 

5 years,  under  10  years 

10  years  and  longer 


Total, 


WEEKLY  W7AGES. 
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0 
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18 

10 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

12 

31 

16 

9 

4 

1 

0 

l 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0’ 

21 

56 

76 

19 

9 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

190 

0 

2 

10 

57 

122 

80 

38 

6 

17 

3 

3 

1 

339 

0 

2 

2 

13 

61 

49 

50 

22 

28 

2 

7 

2 

238 

0 

O' 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

4 

19 

12 

18 

10 

8 

16 

95 

0 

5 

71 

222304 

170 

125 

48  68 

17 

2019 

1,069 

Not  many  of  the  store  girls  remain  in  the  industry  very  long, 
only  10  per  cent  staying  longer  than  five  years.  Fifty-three  per  cent 

cinnnSe  wh°  Stay  111  the  mdustry  years  or  longer  are  receiving 
f 1U/°0.  or  more  Per  week  wages.  The  weekly  wage  usually  paid 
to  beginners  m department  stores  is  $5.00  a week 
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e.  Wages  and  Education. 

Table  44. 


EDUCATION. 

a) 
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$7.00  to  $8.00. 
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| $16.00  and  over.  | 
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No  education 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Under  Fourth  Grade 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Fourth  Grade  to  Eighth  Grade 

0 

3 

20 

56 

52 

38 

10 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

194 

Eighth  Grade  graduates 

1 

2 

17 

| 37 

92 

51 

25 

9 

15 

15 

6 

8 

278 

Attended  High  School 

0 

1 

9 

33 

69 

46 

34 

14 

14 

15 

2 

6 

243 

High  School  gradutes  and  above 

0 

1 

2 

10 

38 

22 

10 

9 

13 

6 

22 

10 

143 

Total 

1 

8 

48 

137 

254 

158 

79 

37 

47 

40 

31 

26  866 

The  investigation  made  of  the  factory  girls  showed  that  the 
amount  of  education  they  had  received  had  no  bearing  on  their 
wages.  In  the  case  of  store  girls,  though,  educational  training 
enables  them  to  receive  better  pay.  The  above  table  shows  that 
of  866  store  girls  reporting  the  amount  of  education  received,  22.4 
per  cent  receive  less  than  $6.00  a week.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  the  866  girls  were  high  school  graduates  or  above  and  only 
9 per  cent  of  them  receive  less  than  $6.00  a week.  As  a class,  the 
store  girls  have  received  considerably  more  educational  training 
than  the  factory  girls,  23  per  cent  of  the  store  girls  left  school 
before  they  reached  the  Eighth  Grade,  while  48  per  cent  of  the 
factory  girls  left  before  they  reached  the  Eighth  Grade. 

3.  A Living  Wage. 

The  term  “a  living  wage”  is  a relative  one.  What  is  a living 
wage  for  one  girl  might  not  be  sufficient  for  another.  Some  have 
a knack  for  economizing  that  others  lack.  The  following  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  living  was  made  by  Miss  Ruth  White,  investigator 
for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  after  interviewing  about  3,000 
working  girls. 

Clothes  For  One  Year. 

$15.00  for  a winter  suit 

5.00  for  two  hats 

10.00  for  four  pairs  of  shoes 
.50  for  rubbers 

2.00  for  hose 
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j 5d  • r winter  underwear  and  corset 
i(  [ summer  underwear  and  corset 

1.00  for  winter  petticoat 

2.00  for  summer  petticoat 

4.50  for  summer  waists 

5.00  for  winter  waists 

5.00  for  summer  dress 

1.00  for  handkerchiefs 

1.00  for  nightgowns 

5.00  f<>r  one  work  skirt 

3 00  for  gloves 

7.00  for  wool  dress 

10.00  for  incidentals 

$S0.00  Total  for  one  year’s  clothing,  or, 

$ 1.50  a week  for  clothing 

2.00  a week  cost  of  good  room 

3.00  a week  cost  of  wholesome  meals 
.60  a week  carfare 

.40  a week  laundry 

1.00  a week  for  incidentals,  sickness,  unemployment. 

$ 8.50  cost  per  week 

'I'll is  estimate  is  a very  conservative  one,  and,  in  view  of  the 
time  frequently  lost  because  of  unemployment  and  sickness,  very 
little  would  be  left  for  luxuries. 

a.  Relation  of  Lozv  Wages  to  Vice. 

istics  obtained  show  the  average  cost  of  meals  and  lodging 
; » i’ king  girls  not  living  with  parents  or  relatives  to  be  $4.00  a 
week.  A few  are  able  to  get  lodging  and  meals  for  less,  but  it  is 
rable  that  they  should,  for  accommodations  costing  less  than 
week  are  bound,  in  most  cases,  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality, 
rl  who  is  frugal  and  foregoes  expensive  amusements  and  clothes 
manage  to  exist  on  a wage  of  $6.00  a week  as  some  are  doing. 
At  bc-t.  however,  such  a wage  would  allow  for  nothing  more  than 
bare  existence. 

It  was  found  that  out  of  5,090  factory,  laundry,  department 

en-Cent  store  girls,  1,277,  or  one-fourth,  received  less 
than  A .00  a week  wages.  If  these  1,277  girls  who  receive  less  than 
enough  to  maintain  themselves  lived  with  parents  or  relatives  who 
are  financially  able  to  supplement  their  earnings,  their  economic 
condition  would  not  be  so  bad.  One-fifth  of  them,  though,  are 
living  at  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  which  makes  their  conditions 
a serious  one. 

Many  people  differ  regarding  the  effect  of  low  wages  on  the 
vice  problem.  It  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  it  is  malicious  to  saj 
that  immorality  exists  to  any  greater  extent  among  working  girls 
than  any  other  class.  It  would  be  unjust  and  incorrect  to  say  thai 
those  girls  who  are  not  receiving  living  wages  are  im- 
moial.  But  it  is  clear  that  girls  who  receive  insufficient  wages  tc 
fot  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  especially  those  living  in  board- 
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in g and  lodging  houses,  are  subjected  to  too  great  temptation,  and 
that  one  should  occasionally  fall  in  consequence  of  this  inability 
to  secure  not  only  the  necessities  of  life,  but  also  nice  clothes  and 
amusements  desired  by  every  normal  girl,  is  not  a far-fetched  the- 
ory. 

An  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  300  in- 
mates of  houses  of  ill  fame  in  Kansas  City  showed  that  154,  or 
51  per  cent,  received  $6.00  a week  or  less  when  engaged  in  honor- 
able pursuits,  while  only  10  per  cent  received  as  much  as  $10.00 
a week.  Although  154  inmates  in  Kansas  City’s  houses  of  ill  fame 
received  $6.00  a week  or  less  prior  to  their  downfall,  the  low  wage 
received  prior  to  their  downfall  cannot  be  taken  as  the  sole  cause. 
Poor  home  environment,  unwholesome  amusements,  ignorance,  etc., 
are  all  contributing  factors  to  the  vice  problems  and  a girl’s  down- 
fall may  be  due  to  a combination  of  these  causes.  However,  the 
fact  that  there  are  a large  number  of  girls  in  boarding  and  lodging 
houses  who  do  not  receive  sufficient  wages  to  cover  their  barest 
needs  is  evidence  itself  that  there  is  an  economic  pressure  that  is 
likely,  and  no  doubt  does  occasionally,  influence  the  morality  of 
many.  Seventy  of  the  300  inmates  of  houses  of  ill  fame  in  Kansas 
City  stated  the  cause  of  their  downfall  was  low  wages. 


b.  Per  Cent  Receiving  Less  Than  Living  Wages. 


Weekly  Wages  of  3,724  Fac 
tory  and  Laundry 
Girls. 


Table  45. 


Number  in 
each  Wage 
Group. 

Weekly  Wages. 

Percent 

of 

Total. 

24 

Under  $ 3.00 

.07 

57 

3.00 

1.49 

5 

3.50 

.01 

132 

4.00 

3.54 

90 

4.50 

2.41 

612 

5.00 

16.43 

873 

6.00 

23.44 

60 

6.50 

1.61 

549 

7.00 

15.00 

458 

8.00 

12.29 

288 

9.00 

8.00 

276 

10.00 

7.41 

162 

12.00 

4.35 

13 

14.00 

.03 

60 

15.00 

2.00 

18 

$16.00  to  20.00 

.05 

47 

20.00  and  over 

1.26 

3,724 

Total  

99.39 

Weekly  Wages  of  1,368  De- 
partment Store  and  Store 
Girls. 


Table 

46. 

Number  in 

Percent 

each  Wage 

Weekly  Wages. 

of 

Group. 

Total. 

0 

Under  $ 3.00 

0 

11 

$ 3.00  to 

4.00 

.8 

118 

4.00  to 

5.00 

9.0 

244 

5.00  to 

6.00 

17.8 

346 

6.00  to 

7.00 

25.3 

220 

7.00  to 

8.00 

16.1 

157 

8.00  to 

9.00 

11.4 

48 

9.00  to 

10.00 

3.5 

124 

10.00  to 

12.00 

9.0 

54 

12.00  to 

14.00 

4.0 

20 

14.00  to 

16,00 

1.4 

24 

16.00  and  over 

L7 

1,366 

Total 

100 
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and 


I ; and  4f, ) show  the  wages  received  by  5,090 
in  the  factories,  laundries  and  stores  of 


llowing  diagrams 
i»irls  who  receive 


illustrate  the  percent  of  these  5,090 
less  than  living  wages : 


A. 


Per  Cent  Receiving  Less  Than  a Bare  Living  Wage. 
B. 


P er  Cent  Receiving  Less  Than  a Comfortable  Living  Wage. 
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Diagram  A shows  that  25  per  cent  of  the  women  and  girls  em 
ployed  in  the  factories,  laundries  and  stores  of  Kansas  City  receive 
less  than  $6.00  a week,  a sum  necessary  for  bare  existence. 

Diagram  B shows  that  74  per  cent  receive  less  than  $8.50  a 
week,  the  estimated  amount  needed  by  a girl  for  a comfortable  exist- 
ence. 

c.  The  Effect  of  Fines  on  Income. 

The  fine  system  is  used  by  some  of  the  large  stores  as  a discipli- 
nary measure.  The  offenses  for  which  they  are  most  often  penalized 
are  making  wrong  addresses,  being  late  and  shortage  in  accounts. 
The  fine  system  hits  the  cashiers  harder  than  any  other  class.  In 
one  store  employing  forty-six  cashiers,  twenty-four  reported  they 
had  been  fined.  The  wages  of  a majority  of  this  class  of  girls  are 
$5.00  to  $6.00  weekly,  so  a few  fines  mean  a great  deal  to  one  of 
these  girls. 

To  illustrate : A cashier  employed  at  the  same  firm  eleven 

months  and  receiving  $6.00  a week  wages,  had  paid  a total  of  $16.00 
in  fines.  Another  cashier  receiving  $5.00  a week  was  fined  $4.00  in 
February,  1913,  and  $1.56  in  March,  1913.  Another  cashier  receiv- 
ing $6.00  a week  was  fined  $2.27  in  March,  1913,  and  $1.07  in  April, 
1913.  Another  cashier  receiving  $6.00  a week  was  fined  $2.94  in 
March,  1913.  Other  instances  might  be  mentioned  showing  the  in- 
roads made  by  the  fine  system  into  their  already  insufficient  wage. 

The  employers  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  cashiers 
responsible  for  shortage  so  they  will  use  greater  care  in  handling 
the  firm’s  money.  It  must  be  said  that  the  fine  system  is  not  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the  income  of  a majority  of  the  store 
girls  and  other  wage-earning  girls. 


SECTION  V. 

LARGE  EMPLOYERS  DOING  WELFARE  WORK. 

-.  w imI  of  the  larger  industries  of  Kansas  City  employing 
,,n  their  own  initiative,  or  in  response  to  public  opin- 
-tituted  insurance,  pension,  and  mutual  benefit  schemes,  hos- 
nurses,  rest  rooms,  playgrounds,  etc.,  all  of  which  add  to 
the  health,  comfort  and  security  of  their  workers. 

Several  of  the  large  employers  of  women  were  asked  to  write 
a brief  report  of  the  welfare  work  they  do  among  their  employees, 
and  the  replies  received  are  printed  herein.  Many  smaller  em- 
plovers  of  women  do  many  things  to  help  their  employees,  that  are 
ver'v  commendable,  but  it  is  only  possible  in  this  report  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  largest  establishments  doing  welfare  work  in  an 
organized  way. 

A 

Montgomery,  Ward  & Company. 


The  following  is  a brief  statement  of  the  benefits  the  employees 
of  Montgomery,  Ward  & Co.  are  entitled  to  under  the  insurance 
plan  put  into  effect  by  that  company  on  July  1,  1912. 


DEATH. 

Amount. 

Payable. 

1.  Funeral  and  burial  expenses 

not  to  exceed 

$100.00  

At  once. 

2.  If  married  (a)  to  surviving 

wife  (or  husband,  if  disabled  and 

Until  death  or  re- 

so dependent) 

Pension  of  25% 

marriage. 

With  a special  and  final  payment 

of  last  wages . . 
Two  years’  an- 
nual payments, 

upon  remarriage  of 

(b)  To  surviving  wife  or  hus- 
band, or  other  person,  if  appointed 
guardian  for  a child  under  16  years 
of  age;  for  support  of  one  such 

lumped 

One  sum. 

child 

Twenty  per  cent 

For  support  of  two  or  more  chil- 

of last  wages . . 

Until  death  or  at- 

taining age  16. 

dren 

Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  last 

3.  If  no  wife  (or  disabled  and 

wages 

Until  death  or  at- 

taining age  16. 

so  dependent  husband)  surviving. 

To  the  guardian  or  guardians 
m ) for  support  of  one  child  under 

16  years  of  age 

Twenty  per  cent 

(b)  For  support  of  two  or  more 
such  children.  . . 

of  wages  

Until  death  or  at- 

Twenty-five per 

taining  age  16. 

cent  of  wages. 

Until  death  or  at- 
taining age  16. 
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The  amount  of  death  benefit  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  payable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  2a  and  2b  or  3a  and  3b  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  total  of  one  year’s  wages  of  the  deceased  employee 
(limited  to  not  more  than  $3,000.00  per  year). 


4.  If  no  wife  (or  husband  dis- 
abled and  so  dependent)  surviving: 
To  the  beneficiary  named  by  the 
employee 


One  year’s  wages 


(Maximum 

$3,000.) 


amt., 


Disability,  Nature  and  Extent. 


Amount. 


Payable  After 
Third  Day. 


1.  If  total,  i.  e.,  if  wholly  inca- 
pacitated to  engage  in  any  gainful 
occupation 


Half  wages 


Additional  Benefits. 

Medical  attendance  by  physician 
as  provided  under  Article  VII, 
Sec.  2.  only. 

Medicines  and  appliances,  hos- 
pital treatment  and  surgical  oper- 
ations when  ordered  by  such 
physician. 

2.  Less  than  total.,  i.  e.,  if  able 
to  resume  work  of  some  sort. 


Half  amount  of 
impairment  of 
wage  - earning 
capacity 


During  continu- 
ance, until  age 
70.  Minimum 
benefits  for  in- 
juries 'received 
while  at  work 
$5.00  weekly. 


During  continu- 
ance but  not 
beyond  attain- 
ing age  70  and 
conditional  up- 
on remaining 
in  the  c o m- 
pany’s  employ. 


Pensions. 


Amount. 


Payable. 


In  the  event  of  service  to  age  70: 
A pension  for  life,  not  less  than.. 


For  each  year’s  service  beyond 
twenty,  additional  pension  of 

But  the  entire  pension  in  no 
case  to  exceed 

Time  while  in  receipt  of  total 
disability  benefits  counted  the 
same  as  service. 

Pension  continues  to  widow,  if 
any,  as  provided  in  Art.  IX,  Sec.  2. 


Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  last 
wages For  life. 

One  per  cent  of 
last  wages  ....  For  life. 


Fifty  per  cent  of 
last  wages  .... 


For  life. 


Maximum  pen- 
sion to  be 
$1,500  per  year. 
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B 


Jones  Store  Co. 

The  f(»!]<  .win--  is  a brief  statement  of  the  welfare  work  done  by 
the  I ones  Store  Co. 

A sanitary  hospital  is  maintained  with  a graduate  nurse  in  attend- 
ance at  all  times. 

Medicine  is  furnished  free. 

Benefit  Association  which  pays  sick  and  death  benefits.  To  main- 
tain this  Benefit  Association  employees  pay  fifteen  to  fifty  cents  a month, 
depending  on  their  wages. 

Light  and  spacious  lunch  room  where  meals  are  served  to  em- 
ployees at  cost. 

Rest  room,  plentifully  furnished  with  rocking  chairs  and  couches. 

A piano  is  furnished  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  employees. 

Library  of  300  books  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  employees. 

Matron,  who  advises  and  consults  with  the  girls. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  all  boys  under  19  years  of 
age  in  the  employ  of  the  Jones  Store  Co.  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  store 
paying  one-half  of  the  membership.  These  memberships  give  the  boys 
all  the  privileges  of  gymnasium,  baths,  reading  rooms,  etc. 

Each  year  the  store  closes  one  day  in  the  summer  and  the  employees 
are  given  an  outing,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  store.  Cars  are  char- 
tered and  all  employees  are  taken  to  the  country. 

A number  of  balls  and  entertainments  are  given  each  year  by  the 
Benefit  Association.  These  are  attended  by  everyone,  from  general  manager 
to  wagon  boys. 

Plans  are  now  being  considered  for  the  establishment  of  a Fresh 
Air  Farm,  where  employees  can  spend  their  vacations. 

A week’s  vacation  with  full  pay  to  all  who  have  been  in  service 
one  year. 

The  following  is  the  financial  report  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion of  the  Jones  Store  Co.  for  the  period  from  March  3,  1911,  to  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1912: 

Financial  Report. 


Assessments  collected  March  3,  1911  to  Feb.  10,  1911.. $2,680.10 

Donations  to  Emergency  Fund  by  Jones  Store  Co 43.00 


142  sickness-  claims  paid 
3 death  claims  paid.... 


$2723.10 

$1,584.28 

375.00 


„ , , $1,959.28 

Expenses  for  doctor,  nurse  and  other  expenditures..  840.06—  2,799.34 


Assets,  Feb.  10,  1912. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 

Furniture  and  fixtures  . . ’ 


$1,554.13 

318.18 


,T  Liabilities. 

None. 

Cases  treated  by  doctor  and  nurse  in  our  hospital 
balls  made  by  doctor  to  members’  homes .... 

Medicine  furnished  by  the  Jones  Store  Co.'.”] 

Part  of  nurse’s  salary  paid  by  Jones  Store  Co 

Bedding,  etc.,  furnished  by  Jones  Store  Co 


5,601 

41 

$375.00 

300.00 

75.00 


$750.00 
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The  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company. 

The  Missouri  & Kansas  Telephone  Company,  better  known  as  the 
“Bell/’  maintains  eight  exchanges  and  a general  office  force  in  Kansas 
City  in  which  520  women  are  employed.  All  applicants  must  be  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  company  makes  a special  effort  to  enlist 
the  interest  and  secure  the  services  of  high  school  graduates.  In  this 
they  are  helped  by  the  many  attractive  features  offered  in  connection 
with  their  work. 

Each  exchange  contains  a dressing  room  where  an  individual  steel 
locker  is  provided  for  each  operator.  These  are  of  the  very  latest  pat- 
tern, so  ventilated  as  to  be  perfectly  sanitary.  The  retiring  rooms  con- 
tain the  very  best  and  latest  plumbing  and  precautions  against  disease 
are  taken  at  the  drinking  fountain,  each  employee  having  her  own  cup. 
Small  individual  hand  towels  are  supplied  in  the  wash  rooms.  In  each 
locker  there  is  a linen  bag  frequently  laundered  to  hold  the  operators’ 
telephone  set  while  she  is  off  duty.  This  telephone  set  is  never  used  by 
any  person  other  than  the  one  to  whom  it  is  first  assigned  and  is  taken 
apart,  cleaned  and  fumigated  once  each  week.  The  hours  of  the  oper- 
ators are  so  arranged  that  rest  periods  are  provided  at  regular  intervals 
and  a room  has  been  set  aside  in  each  exchange  where  complete  relaxa- 
tion can  be  enjoyed — couches,  easy  chairs,  subdued  lighting  effects,  mag- 
azines and  papers  make  the  rooms  nearly  perfect  for  the  purpose. 

A matron  is  placed  in  charge  of  each  rest  room  and  has  at  hand 
a complete  locker  of  remedies  for  simple  accidents  or  illness.  A pro- 
fessional nurse  is  regularly  employed  and  in  case  of  any  serious  illness 
she  and  a physician  are  immediately  called  and  after  treatment  the 
employee  is  sent  home  at  the  company’s  expense  in  a cab. 

Vacations  of  one  week  with  pay  are  allowed  those  young  women 
who  have  been  with  the  company  for  a period  of  one  year;  those  hav- 
ing worked  only  a fraction  of  a year  are  allowed  one-half  day  for  every 
month  of  service.  Longer  vacations  may  be  arranged  for  by  employees, 
but  the  company  does  not  pay  more  than  one  week’s  salary  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  is  taken  at  their  own  expense. 

A monthly  cash  prize  is  given  the  exchange  having  the  highest 
operating  percentage,  to  be  spent  in  any  manner  the  employees  may 
elect. 

In  each  exchange  the  company  maintains  a cafe  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  operators.  A different  menu  is  furnished  each  day,  the 
charge  only  covering  the  exact  cost  of  the  food.  The  following  card 
for  Friday,  July  25th,  1913,  is  a fair  sample  of  the  service  given: 


Salmon  salad  sandwich $0.03 

Cream  cheese  sandwich 03 

Ham  sandwich  03 

Macaroni  and  cheese 03 

Peas 03 

Cherry  pie  • 03 

Apple  pie  03 

Ice  cream  03 


Ice  tea  and  coffee  and  accessories  furnished  free. 

The  most  comprehensive  action  of  the  company  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  its  employees  was  the  inauguration  of  a plan  for  em- 
ployees’ pensions,  disability  benefits  and  insurance  which  became  ef- 
fective January  1 of  this  year.  This  plan  is  remarkably  liberal  in  its 
scope  and  is  a step  ahead  of  any  other  work  along  this  line  in  Kansas 
City.  There  are  no  assessments  or  obligations  on  the  employee  except 
continuous,  loyal  service. 

The  vital  points  of  the  plan  are  as  follows: 
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PENSIONS. 

for  employees  coming  under  the 

m«n.t  ;'n  penFmSlovees  coming  under  Class,  A may  be  retired 

; i.r o»,,rs. « ■■  ^ 

ps„,'SS^s'"f^s,srv£-pre.M.... 

Class  A. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  20  years  or  more 

and  $2  ofthe*  annua/  average  pty  during  10  years  for  each 

year  of  service  will  be  the  annual  pension. 

Class  B. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  25  years  or  more 
and  who  have  reached  the  age  of  55  (females  50)  . 

One  per  cent  of  annual  average  pay  during  10  yvai  s for  each  yea 

0f  ServicG-  Class  C. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  30  years  or 

m°rpne  per  cent  of  annual  average  pay  for  10  years  for  each  year  of 

service.  i 

No  pension  will  be  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

ACCIDENT  DISABILITY  BENEFITS. 

Full  pay  13  weeks;  half  pay  for  remainder  of  absence,  not  exceed- 
ing six  years  in  all. 

SICKNESS  DISABILITY  BENEFITS. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  10  years  or 
more:  ^ _ , , 

Full  pay  13  weeks;  half  pay  39  weeks,  after  first  seven  days  ab- 
sence. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  5 years  or 
more,  but  less  than  10  years: 

Full  pay  13  weeks;  half  pay  13  weeks,  after  first  seven  days  ab- 
sence. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  2 years  or 
more,  but  less  than  5 years : 

Full  pay  4 weeks;  half  pay  9 weeks,  after  first  seven  days’  absence. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 


Payment  to  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as  follows: 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  10  years  or 
more: 

One  year’s  pay,  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  employment  has  been  5 years  or 
more,  but  less  than  10  years: 

Six  months’  pay,  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

For  employees  whose  death  is  caused  by  accident  occurring  in  and 
due  to  performance  of  work  for  the  company: 

Three  years’  pay,  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

This  plan  was  put  into  effect  after  the  attention  of  the  officials  of 
the  company  had  been  called  to  the  general  failure  of  the  average  em- 
ployee to  make  suitable  provision  for  old  age  or  illness.  Since  its  in- 
ception to  August  1,  1913,  a period  of  seven  months,  $4,144.41  has  been  dis- 
bursed among  Kansas  City  employees  by  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  fund. 
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The  efforts  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company  along 
the  lines  of  welfare  work  among  employees  have  not  been  of  mushroom 
growth  stimulated  by  the  interest  the  public  is  taking  in  this  subject 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  are  the  gradual  evolution  of  a plan  in- 
curred with  the  formation  of  the  industry  in  1879. 

D 

Emery-Bird-Thayer  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Gentlemen: — 

We  are  very  glad  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  July  14th. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  employee  is  of  first  importance. 
Therefore  we  maintain  a perfectly  equipped  hospital  in  charge  of  a graduate 
nurse.  All  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  modern  hospitals  are  carried 
out  here. 

In  connection  we  employ  a leading  physician  who  visits  our  hos- 
pital twice  each  day  and  can  be  called  at  any  time,  if  needed.  He  at- 
tends to  all  cases  of  sickness  and  prescribes  for  them — all  medicines 
being  furnished  free  of  charge. 

The  hospital  is  composed  of  two  large,  well  ventilated  rooms,  with 
beds.  All  furniture  is  sanitary  and  done  in  white  enamel.  We  consider 
this  hospital  the  equal  in  appointment  of  any  in  the  city  and  it  disposes 
of  thousands  of  cases  each  year. 

We  also  mention  the  services  of  our  nurse  and  doctor  are  offered 
gratis  to  any  employee  who  might  become  ill  at  home. 

Our  Lunch  Room  for  the  employees  is  a spaciousi  room  in  which 
the  employees  are  offered  well  cooked,  wholesome  food  at  cost — we 
maintain  the  expense  of  the  help.  In  connection  with  this  we  have  an 
employees’  Rest  Room  provided  with  comfortable  chairs  and  rockers  and 
lounges  and  a piano. 

As  to  vacations,  we  do  not  have  any  general  rules,  but  to  those 
who  have  been  in  our  employ  a certain  length  of  time  we  give  two 
weeks  with  full  pay.  No  girl  or  woman  is  docked  for  the  time  lost 
while  sick,  if  conditions  warrant. 

Another  feature  are  the  two  clubs  we  maintain  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
(one  for  girls  and  another  for  women).  Every  assistance  is  given  them 
in  furthering  of  their  interests,  uniforms  are  furnished  and  the  expenses 
of  one  delegate  to  the  National  Conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are 
borne  by  the  store. 

We  strive  to  give  every  woman  a chance  to  better  her  income.  They 
are  put  through  a special  course  of  instruction  in  salesmanship  and 
merchandise. 

Regarding  the  Benefit  Association.  It  never  has  been  necessary  to 
have  one  in  this  store  as  we  always  bear  all  expenses  which  such  an 
organization  would  cover,  all  without  cost  to  the  beneficiary. 

Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)  C.  C.  PETERS. 

E 

John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Dear  Sir: — 

We  have  a hospital  room  connected  with  our  store,  where  employees 
go.  or  are  taken  when  needing  medical  aid.  Doctors’  and  nurses’  ser- 
vices are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  firm,  and  employees  are  sent  home 
when  necessary,  b>  taxicabs  or  carriage,  at  the  firm’s  expense.  We  treat 
on  an  average  of  ten  or  a dozen  a day,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less 
than  this  number.  We  have  a rest  room  where  female  employees  may 
lie  down,  and  this  is  much  used  every  day. 

We  furnish  tea  and  coffee  to  all  employees  at  noon  without  cost  to 
them. 
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addition  to  the 
ir  are  given  one 
in  at  Christmas 


above,  employees  who  have  been  in  our  employ 
week’s  vacation  at  the  firm’s  expense.  Bonuses 
time  for  length  of  service  and  ability. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 


F 


Burnham-Munger-Root  Dry  Goods  Company. 


Dear  bir 

lriuT  in  regard  to  welfare  work  received,  and  in  reply  will 
ave  during  seven  or  eight  years  kept  up  what  we  call  a 
> I \ nny  benefit  Fund  in  the  factory,  which  has  been  used  for 
ance  Lf  unfortunate  employees  or  in  case  of  sickness  where 
help  was  needed. 

hat  this  has  been  a great  help  to  a number  of  employees  in 
iM.  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  a fund  maintained  in  a way  that  this 
s.  draws  "in  from  employees  conditions  that  we  are  always  glad  to 
km  w . and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  render  assistance  at  a time 
when  it  is  most  needed;  think  it  much  better  than  a voluntary  contribu- 
te the  firm  at  different  times,  because  an  employee  often  does  not 
fed  like  calling  on  us  for  assistance,  and  very  often  you  would  not  hear  of 
cases  of  this  kind  were  it  not  for  this  fund. 

This  fund  is  made  up  from  the  odd  amounts  from  the  operators’ 
leeks.  The  work  in  our  factory  is  piece  work  and  the  amounts  that  the 
girls  make  will  usually  consist  of  a few  cents  over  an  even  amount,  and 
this  is  what  is  usually  contributed  by  them;  of  course  oftentimes  opera- 
tors put  in  more  than  this,  but  the  idea  is  not  to  call  on  them  for  any- 
thing they  cannot  readily  spare.  This  fund  is  also  contributed  to  by 
the  directors  of  the  Burnham-Munger-Root  D.  G.  Co.,  and  added  to 
each  month  by  the  firm,  keeping  a sufficient  amount  on  hand  to  meet 
emergency  cases.  During  the  summer  we  find  very  few  calls  for  assist- 
ance. but  during  the  winter  it  is  different. 

We  have,  of  course,  some  employees — no  matter  how  long  they 
work- — who  would  never  reach  a degree  of  proficiency  to  make  above  a 
certain  amount,  and  at  some  time  these  employees  are  in  need  of  a little 
assistance.  During  the  past  two  years,  I don’t  believe  we  have  had  as 
many  calls  for  assistance  as  we  had  previous,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  operators  are  able  to  make  a little  more  money  on  the  character  of 
goods  we  manufacture  now  than  they  could  in  former  times  when  we 
made  cheaper  merchandise. 

At  one  time  we  maintained  a bed  in  one  of  the  hospitals  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  we  found  that  this  did  not  work  out  exactly  satis- 
factoi  il>,  and  we  have  discontinued  it,  taking  up  each  case  in  its  own 
peculiai  way  and  working  it  out  through  the  satisfaction — if  possible — 
of  the  recipient.  Our  experience  with  the  hospital  feature  was  that  in 
pearl.}  ah  cases  the  employee  to  be  benefited  preferred  some  other 
hospital  which  they  were  more  familiar  with,  or  could  be  best  attended 


Any  other  information  we  can  give  you,  would'  be  very  glad  to  do 
so,  an d would  be  very  glad  to.  talk  it  over  at  any  time.  If  you  know  of 
an\  idea  in  this  direction,  or  if  you  have  worked  out  a plan,  after  your 
investigation,  that  seems  to  you  to  meet  requirements,  would  be  very 

y°^  Su1?mit  * to  us-  We  are  always  looking  for 
something  m this  direction  that  will  work  out  satisfactorily. 


(Signed)  W.  V.  EATON,  Factory  Mgr. 
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G 

National  Biscuit  Company. 

Dear  Sir: — 

We  are  in  receipt,  this  morning,  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  inst.  in 
which  you  desire  certain  information  relative  to  welfare  work  we  are 
doing  in  our  factory. 

In  reply  will  state,  that  in  a sense  we  are  not  doing  practically  any 
of  thi.s  work,  with  the  exception  that  we  are  looking  after  the  health  and 
morals  of  our  employees. 

To  keep  the  help  off  the  street  at  noons  and  provide  for  wholesome 
meals,  we  operate  a dining  room  for  which  there  is  a minimum  charge. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  best  we  can  purchase  at  a very  small  cost  to 
the  employees.  They  have  tables  and  chairs,  and  a cool  place  to  eat. 

We  al,so  have  provided  a room  where  there  is  a matron  in  charge, 
in  which  we  have  a dispensary.  In  other  words,  where  we  have  medi- 
cines of  all  kinds  for  all  kinds  of  troubles. 

We  were  having  a great  deal  of  trouble  about  a year  ago  with  our 
employees  buying  clothes  on  the  installment  plan.  The  writer  called 
them  together  one  noon,  showed  them  the  evils  of  buying  their  wearing 
apparel  in  this  manner,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  Southwest 
Boulevard  State  Bank  so  they  could  make  deposits  of  50c  up,  and  have  a 
checking  account.  This  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  our  employees. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  posing  as  doing  any  welfare  work — only 
looking  after  our  help  as  if  they  were  our  own  sisters  or  daughters. 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  CRUIT,  Mgr. 

H 

Frankel,  Frank  & Co. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  July  14th,  we  beg  to  report  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  insurance  scheme  on  mutual  benefit  association,  how- 
ever, would  thank  you  for  the  data  as  to  the  best  plan  of  organizing  a 
mutual  relief  society. 

Our  delay  in  having  something  of  this  kind  is  due  principally  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  employees  vary  to  such  a great  extent.  We 
are  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  in  very  close  touch  with  all  of  our 
employees,  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  condition  and  home  life  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  they  are  all  satisfied  with  their 
condition  and  work. 

(Signed)  JULIUS  LYONS. 


I 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company. 

Dear  Sir: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  14th,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  Com- 
pany has  not  followed  any  certain  plan  in  welfare  work.  We  have 
always  made  an  effort  to  provide  comfortable  and  sanitary  working 
quarters  for  the  employees  and  to  give  them  good  light  and  air.  and 
provide  commodious  dressing  rooms.  We  have  no  insurance  or  mutual 
benefit  association. 

The  Company  maintains  a restaurant  where  the  employees  may  eat 
their  lunches  brought  from  home  or  obtain  cafeteria  service  at  reason- 
able prices.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  employees  avail  themself  of  this  priv- 
lege. 
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maintain  an  infirmary,  but  have  kept  no  statistics  as  to 

thc  number  who  have  received  aid,  etc. 

\\  c trust  this  information  will  be  of  some  service  to  you. 

(Signed)  JAMES  McQUEENEY,  Treas. 

J 

Silver  Laundry  Co. 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  are  not  doing  any  welfare 
work  among  our  employees,  beyond  making  the  working  conditions  in 
our  laundry  as  clean,  sanitary,  bright  and  airy  as  possible,  furnishing 
them  with  a dining  room,  provided  with  clean  linens  in  the  coolest  and 
brightest  part  of  the  building. 

If  an  employee  is  taken  ill,  we  show  them  every  consideration  pos- 
sible. The  University  Hospital  is  directly  across  the  street  and  when 
necessary,  we  call  a physician. 

We  do  not  follow  the  employee  into  their  homes.  We  have  tried 
to  do  a number  of  things  for  their  benefit,  which  has  been  resented  on 
the  grounds  that  an  attempted  abridgment  of  their  personal  rights  was 
being  made. 

*********** 

(Signed)  F.  W.  PORTER.  Vice-Pres. 

2.  Welfare  Work  Done  by  the  Factory  Inspection 
Department. 

Soon  after  the  department  was  organized  there  was  recognized 
the  need  of  some  supervision  of  the  “Help  Wanted”  advertisements 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers.  This  method  is  usually  taken  by 
legitimate  employers  wishing  additional  employment,  and  for  that 
very  reason  was  an  easy  way  for  the  vicious  and  depraved  to  come 
in  contact  with  girls  who  were  out  of  employment,  and  who  were 
often  discouraged  and  despondent. 

After  a few  investigations  of  advertisements  which  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  investigators,  and  one  of  which  resulted  in  a 
heavy  fine  to  the  advertiser,  a system  of  investigations  along  this 
line  was  installed.  The  co-operation  of  the  leading  newspapers  has 
been  invaluable  aid  in  this  work.  One  paper  has  made  a rule  that 
no  “Female  Help  Wanted”  advertisement  will  be  accepted  unless 
the  name  and  address  of  the  advertiser  be  attached. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  was  that  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
Greek  *“coffee  house,”  who  advertised  for  waitresses.  A woman 
investigator  answered  the  advertisement  and  found  the  restaurant 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  segregated  district.  It  was  merely  a loafing 
place  for  idle  Greeks.  From  conditions  in  this  place,  a further  in- 
vestigation was  planned.  Accompanied  by  two  plain  clothes  police- 
men, who  remained  outside,  the  investigator  called  at  seven  coffee 
houses  and  applied  for  work  as  a waitress.  In  five  of  these  the  in- 

•A  coffee  house  ijSi  a drinking  place,  where  presumably  only  soft 
drinks  are  obtainable.  It  is  a gathering  place  for  idle  men,  patronized 
entirely  by  Greeks,  where  they  play  cards  or  pool. 
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vestigator  was  employed,  being  told  to  report  for  the  work  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Although  it  was  easy  enough  to  obtain  employment  in 
these  places,  it  was  a significant  fact  that  in  only  one  was  there 
any  woman  employed.  This  woman  approached  the  investigator  and 
offered  to  assist  her  in  getting  employment.  She  then  asked  the  in- 
vestigator where  she  lived,  and  on  being  given  an  address  in  a resi- 
dence district,  said : “Why  don't  you  move  down  close  to  your 

work,”  and  wrote  out  on  her  own  visiting  card  the  addresses  of  two 
houses  where  she  said  “board  could  be  had  at  very  low  rates.”  Sub- 
sequent investigation  proved  one  of  these  houses  was  a bawdy  house 
and  the  other  a notorious  “call  house.” 

The  following  morning  the  investigator  returned  to  one  of  these 
coffee  houses  and  went  to  work  as  a waitress.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  such  that  she  signaled  to  the  plain 
clothes  men  outside  and  the  proprietor  was  arrested.  The  follow- 
ing morning  in  police  court  he  was  fined  $100,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  testimony,  the  municipal  judge  ordered  that  no  woman  of 
other  than  Greek  nationality  should  be  employed  in  such  places. 
The  proprietor  in  the  case  given  above,  not  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
position of  his  case  in  the  lower  court,  appealed  to  the  higher  court, 
where  his  fine  was  doubled. 

In  another  instance,  an  innocent  enough  looking  advertisement 
read : 

“WANTED — A housekeeper  for  bachelor  apartments.  Apply  after 

6 p.  m.” 

Two  women  investigators  answered  the  advertisement  and  were 
met  by  a young  man  of  about  27  years.  In  answer  to  their  applica- 
tion for  the  position,  he  suggested  that  they  go  with  him  to  look  at 
his  apartment.  He  took  them  to  a room  on  the  third  floor  of  an  old 
building  in  a questionable  neighborhood,  where  it  was  found  that 
his  “apartment’’  consisted  of  one  room,  and  that  his  proposition 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  invitation  to  enter  an  immoral  life. 
He  even  expected  the  girl  who  became  his  “housekeeper”  to  sup- 
port him  during  the  winter  months  when  work  in  his  trade — that 
of  electrician — was  slack.  He  was  arrested  and  fined  $100  in  police 
court,  but  at  the  instigation  of  a lawyer  who  solicited  his  case,  he 
appealed  to  the  higher  court,  where  his  fine  was  raised  to  $200.  It 
was  found  that  he  was  not  only  a degenerate,  but  that  he  was  a 
sufferer  from  a venereal  disease,  but  he  boldly  used  the  “Help 
Wanted”  columns  of  the  daily  papers  to  further  his  designs. 

In  imposing  the  $200  fine,  Judge  Latshaw  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
said : “It  is  bad  enough  when  a woman  enters  an  immoral  life 

under  any  circumstance,  but  it  is  doubly  damnable  when  a woman 
is  honestly  seeking  work  to  lay  a snare  for  her  feet,  to  offer  her  a 
living  just  at  a time  when  she  is  discouraged  and  hopeless  and  doubt- 
less in  need.  The  women  of  Kansas  City  who  want  work  shall 
have  the  chance  to  seek  it  in  safety  and  shall  not  be  laid  liable  to 
such  vultures  as  you.” 
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Another  phase  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case: 

The  manager  of  a large  department  store  complained  that  a so- 
i physician  was  distributing  literature  among  his  employees.  An 
investigator  reached  the  store  before  the  man  had  finished  and 
found  that  cards  and  leaflets  of  an  obscene  nature  were  being  given 
ach  girl.  The  man  was  arrested  and  about  200  of  these  cards 
and  leaflets  were  given  as  evidence.  A fine  of  $100  was  promptly 
given. 

We  have  secured  free  medical  attention  for  a large  number  of 
girls  who  were  ill,  have  sent  others  to  dentists  or  oculists,  have  sent 
several  to  various  hospitals,  have  found  work,  replenished  ward- 
robes, found  better  positions,  secured  increases  in  wages,  and  in 
various  ways  attempted  to  better  the  condition  of  the  girl  who  finds 
herself  dependent  upon  her  own  resources.  One  girl  was  found  who 
had  got  in  debt  for  her  board,  and  who  was  in  the  clutches  of  the 
pawnbroker  as  a result.  She  was  assisted  in  paying  the  exorbitant 
amounts  she  was  being  charged  as  interest,  and  was  soon  able  not 
only  to  meet  her  pressing  obligations,  but  to  repay  the  amount  she 
had  been  loaned. 


Two  young  girls  had  been  persuaded  to  rent  a room  in  a board- 
ing house  where  no  restrictions  were  made  as  to  their  coming  and 
going.  They  were  allowed  to  receive  men  callers  in  their  room  at 
pleasure  and,  in  fact,  allowed  to  do  much  as  they  pleased.  As  they 
were  both  under  19  years  of  age,  this  was  a particularly  danger- 
ous arrangement.  An  investigator  visited  them  and  found  that  both 
had  left  good  homes  in  the  city  for,  as  they  expressed  it,  “the  inde- 
pendence of  boarding-house  life.”  The  girls,  young  and  impres- 
sionable, were  persuaded  to  return  home,  and  were  almost  ready  to 
leave  the  room  when  the  landlady  entered,  and  not  knowing  the 
identity  of  the  investigator,  told  the  girls  they  could  not  leave; 
that  they  had  promised  to  keep  the  room  indefinitely  when  they 
rented  it,  and  that  they  must  stay  for  at  least  a period  of  three 
months.  She  admitted  to  the  investigator  that  the  girls  had  paid 
their  rent  in  advance,  and  that  she  was  receiving  practically  a 
week’s  rent  after  the  girls  would  vacate  the  room.  In  her  efforts 
to  detain  the  young  girls  she  telephoned  her  attorney,  who  advised 
her  to  not  attempt  to  keep  the  girls  from  returning  home.  A few 
days  later  it  developed  that  a man  who  distributed  the  towel  supply 
in  the  office  where  the  girls  were  employed  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  his  house,  had  paid  $5.00  in  advance  for  the  room  that  had 
been  renting  for  $3.50  a week,  and  the  landlady  had  vacated  the 
room  for  the  convenience  of  the  girls.  No  sooner  were  they  estab- 
lished  in  the  house  than  the  laundryman  demanded  the  money  he 
had  advanced  for  the  room,  saying  he  must  have  it  by  the  follow- 
nlare^? wer9  sent  home  and  the  landlady  and  laundryman 
placed  under  surve.llance,  after  being  warned  that  any  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  either  to  communicate  with  either  of  the  girls  would 
mean  arrest. 

Several  children  have  been  assisted  to  remain  in  school  after 
they  were  fourteen  years  of  age  and  when  their  parents  could  not 
afford  to  help  them. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  help  those  who  are  waging 
the  great  battle  of  “making  a living,”  no  matter  what  their  partic- 
ular stress  may  be,  and  always  with  the  idea  of  not  only  remedying 
the  immediate  trouble,  but  to  build  for  the  future  on  a better,  safer 
plane. 


HE  INVESTIGATION  OF  100  INDUS- 
r R I A L ACCIDENTS  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 

\\  . |.  IV. tier,  City  Factory  Inspector.) 

INTRODUCTORY. 

; based  upon  the  investigation  of  the  first  10C 
.1  accidents  reported  to  the  president  of  the 
Welfare  during  the  year  1912,  as  required  by 
anee  No.  10561,  creating  a city  department  oi 
i and  Labor  Statistics  under  the  Board  oi 
These  accidents  are  investigated  by  the  Fac- 
i Department  and,  if  possible,  safety  precautions 
i i red  tu  be  made  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar 
accidents. 

- dr-ired  in  making  this  investigation  to  show  to  what 
trial  accidents  are  a factor  in  creating  poverty  and 
icy  among  the  industrial  workers  of  Kansas  City.  The 
submitted  in  this  report  show  that  54%  of  the  acci- 
tigated  were  preventable,  24%  being  due  to  careless- 
n the  part  <»f  the  injured  or  his  fellow-workmen,  and  30% 
> the  employers  failing  to  provide  proper  safeguards, 
jviding  defective  machinery,  equipment  and  arrange- 
■ failure  to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  employment  of 
ildren.  It  is  the  duty  of  employer  and  employee  to  see  that 
ccidents  that  are  preventable  are  prevented,  for  no 
it  of  money  is  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  life 
r limb.  Since  a large  portion  of  industrial  accidents  are  not 
preventable,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  the  injured 
• •rkman  and  his  dependents  are  not  compelled  to  bear,  alone, 
the  inevitable  risks  of  industry.  The  wear  and  tear  on  the 
human  element  in  industry  as  well  as  the  wear  and  tear  on 
I’Lnt  equipment  should  be  borne  by  the  industry,  and  the  in- 
dustry should  enter  this  item  in  the  cost  of  production.  This 
i ~ the  theory  on  which  the  principal  European  countries  have 
proceeded  in  establishing  state  insurance  and  mutual  insurance 
schemes  for  the  relief  of  their  injured  workmen.  It  is  also 
the  theory  upon  which  17  American  states  and  the  central  gov- 
ernment have  enacted  compensation  laws.  A Commission  has 
appointed  in  Missouri  to  investigate  the  subject  of  work- 
men ^ compensation  and  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission have  now  been  submitted  to  the  Missouri  General  As- 
sembh . It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Missouri  will  be  as 
solicitious  of  the  welfare  of  its  industrial  population  as  the 
principal  European  countries  and  the  most  progressive  Ameri- 
can states. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Compensation  Received  under  Our  Common  Law  Rules  of 
Employers*  Liability. 

At  the  present  time  in  Missouri,  the  employer  cannot  be 
held  liable  for  injuries  occurring  to  his  employees  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  was  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  person,  or  that  it  was  the  fault  of  a fellow  workman,  or 
that  the  injured  person  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk.  This  prac- 
tically excludes  the  employer  from  liability  except  in  cases  where 
he  can  be  found  at  fault.  That  these  rules  of  liability  operate 
unjustly  upon  the  workman  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  laid  down  long  before  our  present  era  of  com- 
plex methods  of  production  and  distribution.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  of  100  industrial  accidents  in  Kansas  City  show 
that  any  equitable  scheme  of  compensation  must  leave  out  of 
consideration  altogether  the  question  of  fault.  Of  the  100  acci- 
dents investigated  20%  were  found  to  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
injured  person;  4%  were  due  to  the  fault  of  fellow  workmen; 
41%  could  be  blamed  on  neither  employer  nor  injured  but  were 
due  to  the  risks  of  the  industry;  30%  were  due  to  the  failure 
of  employer  to  provide  proper  safeguards,  or  in  providing  de- 
fective machinery,  equipment  and  arrangements  or  his  failure 
to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  employment  of  children;  5% 
were  due  to  other  causes.  These  figures  show  that  80%  of  the 
accidents  were  due  to  no  fault  of  the  injured  person  and  70% 
were  due  to  no  fault  of  the  employer.  If  only  those  persons 
are  compensated  that  are  injured  because  of  the  negligence  of 
the  employer,  practically  70%  will  go  without  compensation, 
and  since  approximately  80%  of  the  accidents  occur  through  no 
fault  of  the  injured  person  it  is  unjust  that  he  be  deprived  of 
compensation  simply  because  no  negligence  could  be  imputed  to 
the  employer. 

The  burden  that  is  thrown  upon  the  injured  person  and  his 
dependents  under  our  present  employers’  liability  law  may  be 
determined  by  an  analysis  of  Table  I. 
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Industrial  Accidents  a Factor  in  Creating  Poverty  and 
Dependency. 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  Action  Taken  by  Injured;  Wages  Paid;  by  Whom  Drug, 
Doctor  and  Hospital  Expenses  Paid;  Number  Received 
Income  from  Insurance;  by  Whom  Funeral 
Expenses  Paid,  and  Number  Received 
Compensation. 


Of  the  85  non-fatal  accidents,  61  were  paid  no  part  of  their 
wage  while  unable  to  work,  their  average  length  of  disability 
being  9^  weeks.  In  39  cases  the  drug,  doctor  and  hospital 
expenses  were  borne  by  the  injured  and  in  10  cases  these  ex- 
penses were  borne  by  charity  or  at  the  City  Hospital.  In  41 
cases  these  expenses  were  borne  by  the  employer.  Of  the  85 
non-fatal  accidents,  3 received  income  from  accident  insurance 
and  10  received  benefits  from  fraternal  societies.  Of  the  15 
fatal  accidents  8 have  suits  pending  for  compensation,  4 were 
settled  by  compromise  and  in  3 cases  no  action  has  been  taken. 
An  investigation  of  the  61  injured  persons  who  received  no 
wages  during  disability  showed  that  30  of  them  were  the  sole 
support  of  73  persons  as  follows : 36  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  22  wives,  6 mothers,  5 fathers,  1 sister  and  3 children  over 
16  years  of  age.  Only  7 of  these  30  received  any  income 
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from  insurance  or  fraternal  societies  and  only  4 of  these  received 
benefits  equal  to  50%  of  their  earnings,  the  benefits  of  the  other 
three  were  insignificant.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  above  30  paid  all 
drug,  doctor  and  hospital  expenses,  and  4 paid  part  of  these 
expenses. 

Twenty-two  of  the  61  injured  persons  who  were  paid  no 
part  of  their  wages  while  disabled,  were  the  partial  support  of 
52  persons.  Nine  of  the  61  had  no  one  dependent  on  their 
earnings. 

Investigation  of  the  15  persons  killed  in  industrial  accidents 
showed  that  20  children  under  16  years  of  age,  10  widows,  3 
fathers,  2 mothers  and  1 child  over  16  years  were  deprived 
of  their  sole  support.  Four  of  these  fatal  accidents  were  com- 
promised for  $2,000.00,  $150.00  and  $125.00  and  $750.00  respect- 
ively. In  one,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  and  in  10  cases 
suits  are  pending.  While  these  cases  are  waiting  to  be  settled 
in  court,  7 widows,  15  children  under  16  years  of  age,  1 father 
and  1 mother  are  deprived  of  their  sole  support. 
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A Structural  Iron-Worker’s  Family. 


The  above  picture  illustrates  theeffect  of  industrial  fatalities  upon  the 
home.  The  husband,  a structural  ironworker,  slipped  from  a steel  beam 
and  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  killed.  His  mother,  wife  and  4 children, 
tlie  oldest  7 years  of  age,  were  left  without  support.  They  received  no 
income  from  insurance  of  any  kind.  The  company  offered  to  settle  with 
her  for  $750.00  which  she  refused.  Under  the  compensation  laws  as  en- 
acted in  16  states  she  would  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity  of  from  $3000.00 
to  $5000.00.  Her  total  income  since  the  death  of  her  husband  10  months 
ago  was  $100.00  advanced  by  her  attorney  and  $8.00  a week  paid  in  board 
by  her  brother.  She  does  not  expect  her  brother  to  stay  with  her  much 
longer.  She  has  applied  for  a Widow’s  Pension,  but  so  far  has  not  received 
it. 
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PLATE  II. 


The  widow  and  her  two  children,  3 and  5 years  of  age,  shown  in 
Plate  II,  were  supported  entirely  by  her  father,  she  having  divorced  her 
husband  sometime  before  her  father’s  death.  The  father  was  accidentally 
killed  when  a chain  used  for  hoisting  boilers  broke  and  dropped  the 
boiler  on  him.  Since  the  death  of  the  father,  his  daughter  is  required  to 
take  in  sewing  and  also  works  out  at  anything  she  can  get  to  support  her- 
self and  children.  So  far  she  has  received  no  compensation. 
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T , Mlmv  that  the  above  illustrations  cited  are  not  isolated 
c,  J b .t  "«£•  pretty  accurately  the  effect  of  mrlu.tna! 
fatalities  upon  the  home,  Table  II  is  submitted. 

TABLE  II. 

15  Industrial  Fatalities. 


Cause  of  Death. 

Number  of  Depen- 
dents. 

Income 

from 

Insurance. 

Compen- 

sation. 

Collapse  of  building. . . 

Invalid  widow  and  14 

$590.00  I 
$1,000.00 
None 

Suit  pending 

Collapse  of  building... 

Mother  and  invalid 
father  

Suit  pending 

Collapse  of  building... 

Two  partially  depen- 
dent  

Suit  pending 

Fell  from  steel  beam.. 

Widow,  mother  4 small 
children  

None 

Suit  pending 

Premature  blast  

Widow,  4 small  chil- 
dron  

None 

$125.00 

Boiler  fell  on  him 

Daughter,  2 small  chil- 
dren  

None 

No  action 

Collapse  of  building... 

Widow,  3 small  chil- 
dren   

$203.00 

$280.00 

$1,500.00 

None 

taken 

Suit  pending 

Caught  on  line  shaft.. 

Widow,  15  year  old 
daughter 

$150.00 

Caught  between  cars . . 

Widow,  3 small  chil- 
dren  

No  action 

Cement  sack  fell  on 
him 

Widow,  small  child... 

taken 

Suit  pending 

Extractor  exploded. . . 
Fell  down  elevator 
shaft 

Widow,  small  child... 
Three  partially  depen- 

$1,500.00 

Suit  pending 

dent 

None 

Suit  pending 

Caught  on  setscrew  on 
line  shaft  

Father,  mother  partial- 
ly dependent  

None 

$750.00 

Electric  shock 

70  year  old  father 

Widow  and  daughter. . 

None 

Unknown 

Struck  by  engine 

$14,000.00 

$2,000.00 

It  is  shown  that  as  a result  of  the  15  industrial  fatalities,  35 
persons  were  deprived  of  their  sole  support  and  7 deprived  of 
their  partial  support.  Not  one  of  the  4 that  received  compen- 
sation got  anywhere  near  the  amounts  allowed  in  states  having 
compensation  laws. 

Under  our  present  liability  law,  where  a compromise  is  ef- 
fected between  the  employer  or  casualty  company  and  the  in- 
jured person  or  his  dependents,  the  injured  or  his  dependents 
usually  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  bargain.  An  injured 
man  with  a family  to  support  or  a widow  with  a number  of 
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small  children  to  take  care  of  is  at  a complete  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  wealthy  employers  and  casualty  companies  who 
have  at  their  command  the  ablest  lawyers.  Most  employers  in 
Kansas  City  are  insured  against  accident  losses  by  the  liability 
insurance  companies.  When  an  accident  occurs,  the  insurance 
companies’  representative  attempts  to  effect  a settlement  imme- 
diately. It  is  up  to  the  representative  to  keep  down  the  acci- 
dent loss  as  much  as  possible.  The  immediate  need  of  the  in- 
jured man  or  his  dependents  is  the  point  of  advantage  the  in- 
surance company  or  employer  has  over  the  injured.  The  injured 
man  or  his  dependents  have  two  courses  to  pursue.  First,  to  ac- 
cept what  the  employer  or  insurance  company  considers  a just 
settlement,  in  which  case  their  immediate  needs  may  be  satis- 
fied and  the  injured  may  get  back  his  job  on  his  recovery. 
Second,  to  file  suit  for  damages  and  take  the  chances  of  winning 
against  corporation  lawyers  with  all  the  defenses  our  present 
employers’  liability  laws  give  the  employer.  If  he  pursue  the 
latter  course,  he  must  pay  all  the  medical  expenses  incident  to 
the  injury  and  go  in  debt  or  be  dependent  upon  relatives  or 
charity  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Where  the  injured  refuses  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  em- 
ployer and  wins  out  in  a suit  for  damages,  his  attorney  gets  a 
good  portion  of  the  compensation  awarded  by  the  court,  usually 
40%.  And  where  his  attorney  settles  the  case  with  the  employer 
or  insurance  company  before  it  gets  into  court,  the  attorney 
also  gets  his  portion  of  the  amount  awarded. 

In  fairness  to  some  employers  of  Kansas  City,  it  should  be 
said  that  they  deal  liberally  with  their  injured  workmen.  But 
that  the  injured  and  his  dependents  do  not  always  fare  well  is 
shown  by  the  present  investigation.  Although  the  amounts  of 
compensation  provided  for  in  most  Compensation  Acts  are  not 
as  high  as  those  sometimes  awarded  by  the  court  under  our 
present  law,  30%  of  those  who  received  any  compensation  at  all 
as  a result  of  a compromise  received  less  than  the  amounts  al- 
lowed by  most  of  our  Compensation  Laws. 
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PLATE  III. 


A Victim  of  Industry. 


One  of  the  Many  Cripples  Seen  on  the  Streets  of  Kansas  City. 


gang-  for  a railroad  11  7as  injured  while  working  on  an  extra 

fell  twenty-five  feet  in^nrW^’vvi  d°v!vnia  ba^1'>  the  dirt  gave  way  and  he 
dislocated  hipand  crooked^ r&ht  ipS1°Uwder’  ba+ck  and  right  le&-  He  has  a 
hospital  andPthree  weefctd^1^i«1«f.F*  TL  sPent  mne  weeks  at  the  railroad 
no  wages  while  disahied  %tMi?^nsas  General  Hospital.  He  was  paid 

suppcu-fed  b^'the^Helpfng  i&Vl.SSSfS!'  f°r  He  Is  bfing 
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TABLE  III. 

Showing  Disposition  of  4 Fatal  and  17  Non-Fatal  Accidents 
Where  Compensation  was  Effected  by  Compromise 

Between  Employer  and  Injured. 


Nature  of  Injury 

o 

4J 

g n 

o 

Length  of 
Disability 

Drug,  doctor  and 
hospital  expenses 
paid  by 

Weekly 

wages 

Amount 
wages  paid 

Injured 

Employer 

City 

Hospital  | 

Fatal 

$2,000.00 

$40.00 

None 

Fatal 

150.00 

All 

12.00 

None 

Fatal 

750.00 

19.00 

None 

Fatal 

125.00 

15.00 

None 

Partial  Permanent 

Disability 

Crippled  hand  

800.00 

4 y2  months 

$238.50 

7.50 

None 

Crippled  foot  

600.00 

8 months 

$108.00 

30.00 

None 

Crippled  leg 

100.00 

10  months 

455.00 

7.00 

None 

Lost  four  fingers.. 

1,000.00 

4 months 

100.00 

8.00 

None 

Defective  eyesight 

deaf  in  one  ear 

brain  affliction.. 

750.00 

3 months 

50.00 

35.00 

None 

Lost  one  finger 

None 

3 months 

37.50 

37.50 

19.50 

$253.00 

Loss  of  hand. . 

None 

8 weeks 

All 

12.00 

96.00 

Lost  four  fingers.. 

900.00 

3 months 

All 

9.00 

None 

Rupture 

None 

6 weeks 

240.00 

9.00 

35.00 

Stiff  wrist  

137.00 

8 weeks 

All 

30.00 

None 

Crippled  arm  

50.00 

5 months 

All 

13.50 

None 

Lost  finger  

150.00 

4 weeks 

All 

6.00 

None 

Lost  finger  

100.00 

3 months 

100.00 

27.00 

None 

Stiff  finger 

300.00 

10  weeks 

100.00 

12.00 

None 

Lost  large  toe 

None 

6 weeks 

40.00 

13.50 

37.00 

Lost  finger  

220.00 

2 months 

6.00 

None 

Lost  finger  

None 

4 weeks 

All 

15.00 

36.00 

In  4 of  the 

15  fatal  accidents 

investigated,  the 

matter  of 

compensation  was  settled  by  compromise.  The  value  of  a life 
thus  agreed  upon  was  $750.00.  The  compensation  paid  for 
partial  permanent  disability,  ranging  from  the  loss  of  a finger 
to  the  loss  of  a hand  or  foot,  was  $327.00. 

The  Problem  Concisely  Stated. 

Of  the  100  industrial  accidents  investigated,  33  received 
compensation,  23  have  suits  pending  and  the  remaining  46  re- 
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ed  no  compensation,  or  have  taken  no  action  in  the  matter. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  33  who  received  compensation  received  a 
aller  amount  than  is  awarded  by  most  compensation  laws  in 
this  country. 

( )ne  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons  as  follows:  10  widows, 

67  children  under  16  years  of  age,  8 children  over  16  years  of 
age.  32  wives,  7 mothers,  6 fathers  and  1 sister  were  wholly  de- 
pendent and  77  persons  were  partially  dependent  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  100  persons  killed  or  injured  in  industrial  accidents. 

The  15  persons  killed  were  the  sole  support  of  20  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  10  wives,  3 fathers,  2 mothers  and  1 child 
over  16  years.  In  4 of  the  15  fatal  cases  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation was  compromised,  the  average  price  paid  for  a life 
being  $750.00. 

Of  the  85  non-fatal  accidents,  61  were  paid  no  part  of  their 
wages  while  disabled,  the  average  length  of  disability  being 
9l/2  weeks.  In  39  cases  the  drug,  doctor  and  hospital  expenses 
were  borne  by  the  injured,  in  10  cases  these  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  City  Hospital  or  charity.  Thirty  of  the  61  injured 
persons  who  were  paid  no  part  of  their  wages  while  disabled, 
were  the  sole  support  of  36  children  under  16  years,  22  wives,  6 
mothers,  5 fathers,  1 sister  and  3 children  over  16  years.  Twen- 
ty-two of  the  61  were  the  partial  support  of  52  persons. 

Some  Specific  Cases. 

M F , a saleswoman,  tripped  and  fell  as  she  went  to 

go  down  the  stairway  of  a large  mercantile  establishment.  As 
a result  she  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  about  ten  months  with  an 
injury  to  her  left  limb,  which  will  be  permanently  weakened. 
Her  hospital  expenses  and  doctor  bills  totaled  $455.00,  all  of 
which  she  must  pay  herself.  Her  wages  were  about  $35.00  a 
month.  She  received  $100.00  compensation  as  the  result  of  a 
compromise.  No  one  was  dependent  upon  her  for  support. 
Figuring  the  $350.00  she  lost  in  wages  during  disability  and  the 
$455.00  paid  for  medical  attention,  she  was  loser  by  $705.00,  in 
addition  to  the  suffering  undergone. 

R.  C.  B , a bricklayer,  was  injured  in  the  collapse  of  a 
building.  He  had  one  ear  cut  off,  large  gash  in  face,  three  ribs 
broken  and  one  arm  broken,  necessitating  the  taking  out  of  part 
of  the  bone  which  will  render  the  arm  useless.  He  has  a wife 
and  one-year-old  twin  babies  dependent  upon  him.  He  has  re- 
ceived none  of  his  wages  since  the  injury  and  suit  is  now  pend- 
ing for  compensation. 

. J*  J ’>  a structural  iron  worker,  was  injured  when  a 
chain  on  a derrick  broke  and  let  a piece  of  timber  fall  against 
his  legs.  Both  legs  had  to  be  amputated,  one  above  the  knee  and 
one  below  the  knee.  He  was  the  only  support  of  his  mother, 
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he  has  reecived  nothing  from  employer  in  wages.  Suit  is  pend- 
ing for  compensation. 


PLATE  IV. 


Begging  for  a Living  on  the  Streets. 

This  man  was  moulder’s  helper  in  an  iron  foundry.  He  was  pouring 
off  metal  from  cupolo  to  put  in  moulds.  He  tripped  on  an  obstruction  on 
the  floor  and  fell  with  a ladle  of  molten  iron.  The  molten  iron  spilled  on 
his  left  leg  and  foot  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  foot  and  rendered  the 
left  side  of  his  body  useless.  He  was  injured  at  9 p.  m.,  after  he  had  been 
working  for  fourteen  hours.  At  the  time  of  the  injury  his  mother  was 
dependent  on  his  earnings.  He  was  paid  none  of  his  wages  during  dis- 
ability and  received  no  compensation.  He  was  found  begging  for  a living 
on  the  streets. 
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- a car  repairer,  fell  when  a scaffold  gave  way,  and 
,nkie  He  was  disabled  for  about  three  months. 

S all  lctor'eand  drug  bills,  except  two  visits  to  the  Com 
„ '.-s  physician,  lie  was  paid  no  part  of  his  wages  while  dis- 

ab  ed  and  received  no  compensation.  He  was  the  only  support 
; f a wife  and  three  small  children.  When  visited  they  were  in 
verv  poor  circumstances. 

PLATE  V. 


One  of  the  Many  Cripples  Found  on  the  Streets  of  Kansas  City. 


Peddling:  Trinkets  on  the  Streets  for  a Living:. 

This  man  was  a painter.  In  taking  down  a scaffold  a plank  slipped, 
striking  his  right  leg  below  the  knee.  The  bruise  developed  into  a white 
swelling  and  the  leg  had  to  be  amputated  above  the  knee.  He  received  none 
of  his  wages  during  disability  and  received  no  compensation.  May  become 
a public  charge  at  any  time. 
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Remedies  Suggested. 

It  is  shown  by  this  investigation  that  the  burdens  of  indus- 
trial accidents  are  for  the  most  part  shifted  to  those  least  able 
to  bear  them.  That  is,  instead  of  the  industry  bearing  the  cost, 
it  is  shifted  to  the  injured  person  himself  or  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Modern  industry  requires  that  he  work  with  dangerous 
appliances  and  in  dangerous  places  and  if  he  is  injured  while 
thus  engaged  society  cannot  say  that  he  elected  to  assume  all 
the  risks  inherent  and  therefore  should  bear  along  the  injuries 
received.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  freely  elected  to  assume 
the  risks  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  in  order  to 
support  himself  and  family.  In  justice  to  our  industrial  popu- 
lation, it  should  be  so  arranged  that  those  killed  and  injured 
would  receive  adequate  compensation  and  not  be  compelled  to 
accept  charity.  Under  our  present  scheme,  when  the  workman 
is  injured  his  pay  usually  stops  just  at  the  time  his  expenses 
are  greatest  or  if  he  is  killed  his  widow  and  children  must  accept 
an  inadequate  sum  by  compromise  or  wait  indefinitely  for  com- 
pensation to  be  awarded  by  the  court,  or  in  many  cases,  receive 
nothing. 

A just  plan  of  compensation  should  award  the  injured  his 
wages  or  a sufficient  portion  of  them  to  maintain  the  injured 
and  his  dependents  during  disability.  Necessary  medical  ex- 
penses should  be  borne  by  the  industry  and  in  case  of  death  his 
dependents  should  receive  sufficient  compensation,  to  be  paid 
in  installments,  to  tide  his  dependents  over  the  actual  period  of 
dependency. 


CHAPTER  2. 

Child  Labor  and  Industrial  Accidents. 

Not  the  least  of  the  bad  effects  of  child  labor  is  the  danger 
to  life  and  limb.  Three  of  the  accidents  reported  occurred  to 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  who  were  employed  contrary  to 
the  state  law.  Twenty  of  the  accidents  reported  occurred  to 
boys  under  20.  Most  of  the  accidents  occurring  on  punch 
presses  and  stamping  presses  happened  to  boys  under  20  years 
of  age.  This  is  due  vary  largely  to  the  fact  that  boys  can 
operate  these  machines  and  their  labor  is  cheap.  To  safely 
operate  these  machines  the  operator  must  keep  his  mind  con- 
centrated on  his  work.  Young  boys  are  very  often  reckless  and 
find  it  hard  to  do  this;  as  a result,  such  failure  has  very  often 
resulted  seriously.  It  was  found  that  accidents  on  these 
machines  were  far  less  frequent  among  mature  men  operators. 
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The  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Missouri  forbid  the  employment 
, f children  under  16  years  of  age  on  dangerous  machinery  The 
wing  cuts  show  the  results  that  sometimes  follow  the  vio- 
lation of  these  laws. 


PLATE  VI. 


The  boy  shown  in  this  cut  was  employed  on  a hair  picker  machine 
when  14  years  of  age.  Two  hours  and  a half  after  he  went  to  work  his 
hand  was  caught  in  the  rolls,  taking  off  his  entire  forearm.  The  boy  had 
never  worked  on  any  kind  of  machinery  before  going  to  work  on  this 
machine.  No  warning  was  posted  calling  attention  to  the  danger  in  operat- 
ig  the  machine,  and  the  boy  says  he  was  not  warned  by  anyone  as  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  machine.  There  was  no  device  attached  to  the 
machine  with  which  to  stop  it  immediately. 
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PLATE  VII. 


The  boy  shown  in  the  above  cut  lost  both  index  fingers  while  operating 
a crimping  machine.  He  was  15  years  of  age  and  was  earning  $6.00  a week 
when  injured.  He  was  employed  in  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  laws  when 
injured,  as  these  laws  forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  on  dangerous  machinery.  The  employer  says  the  boy  represented 
himself  to  be  17  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  work  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  3. 


Nature  of  Accidents,  Their  Cause  and  Prevention. 

TABLE  IV. 

Classification  of  the  100  Industrial  Accidents,  According  to 
Nature  of  Injury. 


Nature  of  Disability. 


Extent  of  Injury  No.  Total 


I.  Fatalities 

If.  Permanent  Disability.. 


II 


Partial  Permanent 
Disability 


15 


Lost  both  legs 1 

Lost  use  of  legs 1 

Paralysis  of  legs 1 

Lost  both  index  fingers j 1 

Lost  one  arm  2 

Stiff  Hand  1 

Crippled  and  disabled  limbs...  8 

Lost  2 or  more  fingers [ 4 

Deaf  in  one  ear,  defective  eye- 
sight and  brain  affliction...  1 

Lost  one  finger 9 


Lost  large  toe  — 

Loss  of  hand 

Rupture 

Stiff  finger 

Stiff  wrist 

Two  stiff  fingers. 
Punctured  lung.  . 


IV.  Temporary  Disability. . 


V.  Total. 


Fractures 

Bruises 

Outs 

Burns  and  scalds. 

Sprains. 

Ulcer  of  eye 


1 

3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 

13 

11 

5 
9 
5 
1 


15 


38 


44 


100  100 


This  table  shows  that  56%  of  the  100  industrial  accidents  re- 
ported were  serious.  That  is,  56%  resulted  in  death,  in  per- 
manent disability  or  partial  permanent  disability.  Forty-four 
per  cent  causing  temporary  disability  were  less  serious  in  their 
nature,  the  average  length  of  disability  resulting  therefrom  be- 
ing 6y2  weeks. 

Upon  investigation  of  the  85  non-fatal  accidents,  47  of  them 
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had  returned  to  work,  30%  with  a decrease  in  weekly  wages. 
Ninety-one  of  the  100  persons  injured  were  men,  9 were  women, 
90  were  time  workers,  10  were  piece  workers.  Ninety  of  the 
100  injured  persons  were  in  their  regular  occupations  when  in- 
jured; 10  were  not  in  their  regular  occupations  when  injured. 

TABLE  V. 

Distribution  According  to  Age. 


Under  16 

16  to  20 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

?0  & over 

3 

17 

19 

14 

22 

14 

9 

2 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  accidents 
happened  to  young  persons,  39%  happened  to  persons  under  25 
years  of  age  and  75%  occurring  to  persons  under  40. 


TABLE  VI. 

Classification  According  to  Weekly  Wages  of  the  100  Persons 
Injured  in  Industrial  Accidents. 


Under 

$5.00 

$5.00 

to 

8.00 

$ 8.00 
to 

12.00 

$12.00 

to 

16.00 

$16.00 

to 

20.00 

$20.00 

to 

25.00 

$25.00 

to 

30.00 

$30.00 

to 

40.00 

$40.00 

& 

over  i 

Total 

2 

14 

20 

32 

7 

9 

5 

10 

1 

100 

This  table  shows  that  75%  of  the  killed  and  injured  received 
a weekly  wage  of  less  than  $20.00  a week.  Most  of  the  com- 
pensation laws  enacted  in  this  country  have  based  the  amount  of 
compensation  upon  the  wages  of  the  injured.  When  this  is 
done,  the  wages  received  by  those  injured  becomes  an  important 
consideration.  About  one-half  of  the  compensation  laws  so  far 
enacted  provide  that  the  injured  shall  be  paid,  during  a fixed 
period  of  time,  50%  of  his  wages,  but  in  no  case  to  receive 
more  than  $10.00  a week  or  less  than  $4.00  or  $5.00  a week.  In 
case  of  death,  most  of  the  compensation  laws  provide  that  his 
dependants  shall  receive  50%  of  his  wages  for  300  weeks,  but 
in  no  case  to  receive  more  than  $10.00  a week  or  less  than  $4.00 
or  $5.00  a week. 
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According  to  these  terms  of  compensation,  the  above  table 
shows  that  75%  of  those  receiving  total,  partial  or  temporary 
disability,  would  receive  less  than  the  maximum  of  $10.00  a 
week.  In  case  of  death,  according  to  the  above  rates  of  com- 
pensation,  his  dependents  would  receive  a maximum  of  $3,000, 
but  according  to  the  wages  received  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  75%  would  receive  less  than  the  maximum  of  $3,000. 
Also,'  according  to  these  terms  of  compensation,  36%  would  re- 
ceive from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a week,  during  disability  or  a part  of 
the  period  of  disability;  and  in  36%  of  the  fatal  accidents  the  de- 
pendents would  receive  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  compensation.  In 
justice  to  the  large  number  of  workmen  employed  in  hazardous 
occupations  at  small  wages,  the  minimum  amount  payable  in 
case  of  disability  or  death  should  be  more  than  $4.00  or  $5.00  a 
week  without  shortening  the  period  during  which  such  payments 
shall  be  made. 


TABLE  VII. 

Distribution  of  100  Accidents  According  to  the  Industry  and  Day 
of  the  Week  They  Occurred. 


According  to  Industries. 


Industry. 

No. 

Mercantile  Establishments... 

9 

Building  Operations  

22 

Factories 

58 

Lauaries 

4 

Grading 

1 

Electrical  work 

4 

Teaming 

1 

Quarries 

1 

Total 

100 

1 

According  to  Day  of  Week. 


Day  of  Week. 

No. 

Monday 

18 

Tuesday 

17 

Wednesday 

16 

Thursday 

14 

Friday  

22 

Saturday 

10 

Sunday 

3 

Total 

100 

Accident  reports  were  secured  from  all  lines  of  industry 
employing  labor,  except  those  occurring  in  railway  transporta- 
tion; The  most  hazardous  lines  of  industry  in  Kansas  City  are 
railroading,  manufacturing  and  building  operations.  The  ac- 
cidents reported  by  the  above  industries  were  only  those  that 
resulted  in  death  or  incapacitated  the  injured  for  a period  of  two 
weeks  or  longer.  The  above  table  cannot  be  taken  as  showing 
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the  exact  ratio  of  accidents  that  happen  in  the  various  indus- 
tries, for  in  some  industries  more  ready  compliance  with  the 
law  requiring  the  reporting  of  accidents  was  secured.  The  table 
can  be  accepted  though  as  correctly  indicating  the  fact  that  far 
more  accidents  occur  in  manufaturing  establishments  and  in 
building  operations  than  in  any  other  line  of  industry  excepting 
railroading. 

No  particular  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  table  show- 
ing the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  accidents  occurred.  Fri- 
day, however,  has  maintained  its  reputation  for  being  an  un- 
lucky day,  more  accidents  occurring  on  Friday  than  any  other 
day  of  the  week. 


TABLE  VIII. 


Showing  Classification  of  Accidents  According  to  Time  of  Day 

They  Occurred. 

A.  M. 


2 to  3 

6 to  7 

7 to  8 

8 to  9 

9 to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 

1 

0 

5 

10 

4 

18 

8 

P.  M. 


12  to  1 

1 to  2 

2 to  3 

3 to  4 4 to  5 

5 to  6 

6 to  7 

10  to  11 

4 

6 

9 

5 21 

6 

2 

1 

This  table  shows  that  during  the  last  two  hours  of  work  in 
the  forenoon,  from  10  to  12  o’clock,  and  during  the  last  two 
hours  of  work  in  the  afternoon,  from  4 to  6 o’clock,  53%  of  the 
accidents  occurred.  It  shows  that  the  100  accidents  were  dis- 
tributed over  a period  of  14  hours,  but  that  53%  of  them  occurred 
during  4 of  the  14  hours ; that  is,  the  2 hours  preceding  noon  and 
the  2 hours  preceding  quitting  time.  A justifiable  inference  from 
these  figures  would  be  that  owing  to  fatigue  just  preceding  noon 
and  quitting  time,  and  the  haste  in  finishing  up  work,  the  work- 
men become  less  alert  to  the  dangers  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment. 
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Occupations  of  the  Killed  and  Injured ; How  Accidents  Happened 
and  Branch  of  Work  When  Injured. 


TABLE  IX. 


TABLE  X. 


Occupations. 

No. 

How  Accidents  Happened. 

No. 

Machine  operators 

34 

Cleaning  machinery 

1 

Car  repairer 

1 

Machinery  exploded 

1 

Newsboy 

1 

Feeding  goods  in  machinery. . 

25 

Laborers 

25 

Falls 

22 

Structural  iron  workers 

8 

Struck  by  machinery 

9 

Plasterer 

1 

Falling  objects 

16 

Electrical  workers 

7 

1 Playing 

2 

Foreman 

2 

j Contact  with  electric  current. 

1 

Candy  maker 

1 

Piece  of  flying  metal  . 

1 

Clerks 

3 

Caught  in  machinery 

6 

Engineers 

3 

Falling  walls.  . 

5 

Machinists 

3 

Premature  blast. 

1 

Bricklayers 

3 

Caught  on  lineshaft 

2 

Teamsters 

2 

Keg  slipped  off  pitch  nozzle. . 

1 

Oiler 

1 

Threw  oil  in  hot  furnace 

9 

Switchman 

1 

Lifting  and  suffered  sprain.. 

Li 

1 

Printer 

1 

Pouring  gasoline  near  fire. . . 

1 

Boiler  maker 

1 

Contact  with  live  wire 

1 

Carpenter 

1 

Gas  explosion 

1 

l 

Stone  setter 

1 

Scalded  by  escaping  steam. . . 

1 

Total 

100 

1 Total 

100 
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TABLE  XI. 


Branch  of  Work  when  Injured. 


No. 


Clerking 

Working  at  building  trades... 

Operating  machinery 

Common  labor 

Carton  creasing 

Repairing  boilers 

Teaming 

Adjusting  belt  to  pulley 

Oiling  machinery 

Adjusting  machinery 

Uncoupling  cars 

Printing 

Putting  hot  pitch  in  kegs 

Car  repairing 

Not  working 

Steam  fitting 

Unknown 

Electrical  work 

Handling  heavy  materials 

'Trucking 

Overseeing  construction  work 
Eiring  furnace 


2 

22 

34 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 
3 
1 
2 


Total 


100 


The  100  persons  killed  or  injured  in  industrial  accidents 
classified  by  occupations  shows  that  34  of  them  were  machine 
operators,  25  were  laborers,  8 were  structural  iron  workers  and 
7 were  electrical  workers.  Twenty-five  were  injured  in  pro- 
cesses requiring  the  operator  to  feed  the  goods  into  the 
machines;  22  were  caused  by  falls  from  buildings,  scaffolds,  plat- 
forms, stairways,  etc.;  16  were  caused  by  falling  objects;  34  of 
the  100  accidents  occurred  to  persons  while  operating  machin- 
ery; 22  happened  to  those  working  at  the  building  trades  and  11 
occurred  to  persons  while  engaged  at  common  labor. 

It  mav  be  noted  from  the  following  tables  that  more  accidents 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  punch  and  the  stamping  presses 
than  from  any  other  one  single  cause.  In  operating  these 
machines,  the  operator  must  place  the  material  on  the  die  with 
his  hands,  then  place  his  foot  on  the  treadle  causing  the  plunger 
to  come  down  and  cutting  or  stamping  the  goods  in  the  de- 
sired shape.  This  operation  of  continually  putting  in  the  goods 
with  the  hands  and  then  putting  the  foot  on  the  treadle  in  time 
becomes  automatic  and  if  the  operator  is  unable  to  keep  his 
mind  concentrated  on  the  work,  or  if  some  outside  influence 
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TABLE  XII. 

i : ;t  i tent  it  »n  for  an  instant,  he  is  likely,  and  frequently 

t his  foot  on  the  treadle  before  he  gets  his  hands  from 
beneath  the  plunger. 

Name  of  Machine,  Tool,  Apparatus  or  Arrangement  in  Connec- 
tion with  Which  Accident  Occurred. 


Name. 


No. 


Name. 


Burned  by  pitch J 2 

Circular  saw 2 


Fell  down  stairway 

Collapse  of  cement  walls 

Folder  machine 

.Rotten  cornice  gave  way 

Handling  heavy  materials... 

Moulder  machine 

Felting  machine 

Stamping  and  punch  presses. 

Shaper 

Slipped  and  fell 

Cranking  automobile 

Feeding  press 

Horse  fell  on  him 

Matcher  machine 

Object  fell  from  overhead... 

Blasting  with  dynamite 

Lineshaft 

Derrick 

Caught  between  cars 

Laundry  machinery 

Envelope  machine 

Fell  from  steel  structure 

Tick  handle  slipped  from 

railroad  tie 

Contact  with  live  wire 

Gas  explosion 


2 

5 

1 

1 

6 
1 
1 
9 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 


I Gasoline  can  exploded 

Countershaft  pulled  down... 

Corn  chop  mill 

Extractor.  . 

Crane 

Hair  picker  machine 

Scaffold 

Scalded  by  steam 

Power  brake 

Fell  down  elevator  shaft 

Paper  cutter 

Collar  stuffing  machine J 

Cement  sacks  fell 

Collar  ironer 

Fell  down  ladder 

Planer  blade 

Alternating  current  genera- 
tor  

Truck 

Pie  rimmer  machine 

Lathe 

Loading  wagon 

Handling  stone  with  crane.. 

Corner  staying  machine 

Struck  by  engine 

Put  oil  in  hot  furnace 

Caught  on  setscrew. 

Struck  by  elevator  weight. . . 
Dough  mixer 


No. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Devices  have  been  invented  that  do  away  entirely  with  the 
risks  involved  in  the  operation  of  these  machines.  There  are 
very  few  stamping  presses  and  punch  presses  that  cannot  be  se- 
curely guarded.  Letters  received  from  manufacturers  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  state  that  they  have  installed 
safety  devices  on  these  machines  that  are  an  effective  safeguard 
against  accidents  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  lessen  their  out- 
put. 
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A Punch  Press. 


A Dangerous  Machine  to  Operate  if  Not  Safeguarded. 

Insecure  scaffolds  and  stagings  come  next  in  the  list  as  a 
frequent  source  of  accidents,  seven  of  the  accidents  reported,  being 
due  to  these  causes. 

Sec.  7843  of  the  R.  S.  Mo.  provides,  “All  scaffolds  or  struc- 
tures used  in  or  for  the  erection,  repairing  or  taking  down  of  any 
kind  of  building  shall  be  well  and  safely  supported  and  of  suffi- 
cient width,  and  so  secure  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  persons 
working  thereon,  or  passing  under  or  about  the  same,  against  the 
falling  thereof,  or  the  falling  of  such  materials  or  articles  as 
may  be  used,  placed  or  deposited  thereon.  All  persons  engaged 
in  the  erection,  repairing  or  taking  down  of  any  kind  of  build- 
ing shall  exercise  due  caution  and  care  so  as  to  prevent  injury 
or  accident  to  those  at  work  or  nearby.” 
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In  the  haste  of  erecting,  repairing  and  taking  down  of 
buildings  this  law  is  frequently  violated.  Investigations  made 
2 accidents  happening  in  the  building  trades  showed  that  the 
failure  of  those  in  charge  to  provide  safe  scaffolds,  .staging, 
platforms,  etc.,  was  the  direct  cause  of  many  of  the  accidents. 

Projecting  setscrews  were  the  cause  of  one  man  losing  his 
life  and  another  being  permanently  disabled.  Projecting  set- 
screws are  not  necessary  in  any  establishment  as  they  may  be 
replaced  with  safety  setscrews.  During  the  year  of  1912  about 
60  orders  were  issued  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  to 
remove  projecting  setscrews  and  provide  safety  setscrews  in- 
stead. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Projecting  Setscrew.  Safety  Collars  for  Setscrews. 


As  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  30%  of  the  acci- 
dents investigated  were  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer,  20% 
were  due  to  the  fault  of  the  injured  person,  41%  were  incident 
to  the  industry,  4%  were  due  to  fault  of  fellow  workmen  and 
5%  were  due  to  other  causes.  A few  illustrative  cases  will  be 
given. 

A plasterer  was  working  on  a scaffold  made  of  defective 
material.  He  was  on  the  scaffold  with  three  others  when  it 
broke.  He  had  complained  to  the  employer  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  accident  about  the  defective  scaffolding  and  the  em- 
ployer said  he  would  fix  it  but  neglected  to  do  so  soon  enough. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the  plasterer  to  build  scaffolds.  He 
suffered  a fracture  of  the  skull,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  work  in  warm  weather ; he  is  deaf  in  one  ear  and  his 
eyesight  was  made  defective.  He  was  the  sole  support  of  a 
mother,  wife  and  six  small  children,  the  oldest  14  years  of  age. 
He  was  paid  no  wages  while  disabled,  but  received  compensa- 
tion of  $700. 
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A switchman  attempted  to  uncouple  cars  used  at  a rock 
quarry  for  hauling  away  stone.  His  head  was  crushed  between 
the  cars.  The  Coroner’s  verdict  was  that  the  company  was  re- 
sponsible in  not  providing  the  cars  with  bumpers.  He  was 
survived  by  an  invalid  wife  and  three  children,  15,  8 and  2 
years  of  age,  respectively.  So  far  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  widow  to  secure  compensation.  She  received  $1,500  frater- 
nal benefits,  $800  of  which  was  paid  out  for  funeral  expenses, 
debt  on  house  and  lot,  and  other  small  debts.  Since  the  father’s 
death,  the  15-year-old  daughter  has  gone  to  work  in  a laundry. 

A woodworker  was  using  a sharper  and  his  hand  slipped  off 
the  wood  into  the  knives,  taking  off  his  thumb  and  index  finger. 
A guard  was  provided  for  the  machine  but  the  injured  had 
taken  it  off.  He  received  no  wages  and  no  compensation.  He 
had  no  dependents. 

A workman  employed  in  a sash  and  door  factory  to  clean 
moulding  had  his  hand  cut,  causing  two  stiff  fingers,  while 
operating  a circular  saw.  He  was  not  employed  to  operate  a 
saw  and  that  was  not  a part  of  his  duties.  No  explanation  was 
secured  as  to  why  he  was  using  the  saw.  He  received  no 
wages  and  no  compensation  but  his  employer  paid  the  medical 
expenses. 

A washman  in  a laundry  was  killed  by  being  whirled 
around  a lineshaft.  He  was  assisting  the  engineer  in 
adjusting  a belt  to  a pulley  when  his  clothing  caught  on  the 
lineshaft  and  he  was  whirled  to  his  death.  He  left  a widow  and 
a 15-year-old  daughter.  They  received  $150  compensation. 

A laborer  was  handling  stone  with  a crane.  After  the  stone 
had  been  hoisted  it  broke  in  the  middle,  a piece  of  it  falling  on 
the  laborer’s  large  toe,  mashing  it,  so  that  it  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. He  was  unable  to  work  for  ten  weeks.  The  employer 
paid  the  medical  expenses  and  paid  him  $37.00  as  compensation. 
He  had  a mother  partially  dependent  on  his  earnings. 

A 20-year-old  boy  was  assisting  in  the  operation  of  a large 
power  brake  used  in  a sheet  metal  factory.  The  boy  was  tak- 
ing the  die  off  when  the  brakeman  put  his  foot  on  the  treadle, 
causing  the  machine  to  close,  catching  the  boy’s  hand.  The 
hand  is  stiff  and  badly  deformed.  He  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  four  and  a half  months.  He  received  $800  compen- 
sation, $238.50  of  which  he  paid  for  medical  expenses,  leaving 
him  $561.50.  He  has  a mother  and  sister  partially  dependent. 


It  is  necessary  that  injured  workmen  and  their  dependents 
receive  just  compensation,  but  it  is  more  important  both  to 
employer  and  injured  that  accidents  be  prevented.  It  is  only 
when  the  employer  and  his  subordinates  in  authority  make  ac- 
cident prevention  part  of  their  business  that  any  appreciable 
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reduction  is  made  in  the  number  of  accidents.  That  this  is  the 
most  effective  plan  has  been  demonstrated  by  some  large  em- 
ployers. In  successfully  carrying  out  all  preventive  measures, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  employees  themselevs  have  the 
accident  prevention  spirit.  The  workmen  should  understand 
that  safety  devices  and  safety  regulations  are  instituted  for 
their  benefit.  The  foremen  and  superintendents  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  is  just  as  much  their  duty  to  look  out  airer 
the  safety  of  the  men  directly  under  them  as  it  is  that  they 
turn  out  a certain  amount  of  work  within  a given  time.  In- 
spection is  necessary  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  safety  pre- 
cautions when  necessary,  and  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
employer  the  existence  of  certain  conditions  that  the  inspector 
has  learned  from  observation  are  likely  to  lead  to  accidents. 
The  best  results  are  secured  from  inspection  only,  when  em- 
ployer and  employee  accept  the  suggestions  made  by  the  in- 
spector in  the  same  spirit  that  they  are  given,  that  is,  the  desire 
to  prevent  accidents  as  far  as  possible. 

Industrial  accidents  are  the  cause  of  an  enormous  economic 
waste.  It  is  the  young  men,  the  breadwinners  and  the  producers 
of  our  industrial  wealth,  that  are  the  victims  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  accidents  investigated  in 
Kansas  City  happened  to  persons  under  40  years  of  age.  Fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  resulted  in  death  and  41%  received 
total  or  partial  permanent  disability.  Industry  not  only  loses 
the  services  of  many  that  are  killed,  but  is  also  loser  in  that  a 
large  number  of  less  efficient  crippled  workmen  are  thrown  back 
upon  it.  It  was  found  that  of  4 7 injured  persons,  who  had  rer- 
turned  to  work,  30%  returned  with  a decrease  in  wages. 

The  social  cost  of  industrial  accidents  becomes  all  the  more 
apparent  when  it  is  shown  that  131  persons  were  wholly  depend- 
ent and  77  persons  were  partially  dependent  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  100  persons  killed  or  injured  in  industry.  Sixty-seven  of 
the  131  persons  were  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Aside  from  humanitarian  motives,  industrial  accidents 
should  be  prevented  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  Employ- 
ers that  will  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  modern  machinery 
and  equipment  that  will  reduce  the  production  of  an  article  even 
a fraction  of  a cent  are  slow  in  adopting  safety  devices  and 
methods  to  cut  down  their  accident  losses.  It  was  found  that 
the  employer  was  responsible  for  30%  of  the  accidents  that  oc- 
cured  and  that  41%  were  due  to  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
employment.  If  it  were  made  unprofitable  for  the  employer  to 
have  accidents  he  would  prevent  the  30%  and  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  he  could  prevent  a portion  of  the  41%  by  holding 
his  foremen  immediately  in  charge  of  the  men  accountable  for 
accidents  occurring  to  them. 
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THE  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCUR- 
ING  IN  ST.  LOUIS  DURING  TWO  YEARS. 

( By  St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy. ) 


INTRODUCTION. 

According  to  the  figures  for  St.  Louis  during  the  two  years 
which  are  covered  by  this  report,  one-fourth  of  the  fatal  accidents 
are  industrial,  that  is,  they  occur  to  men  while  at  work  and  as  a 
result  of  their  work.  This  number  constitutes  about  2.4%  of  the 
deaths  occurring  among  males  15  years  of  age,  and  over.  This 
group  excludes  the  decrepit  and  crippled,  so  the  figures  mean 
that  so  many  able-bodied  men  are  killed  annually  in  St.  Louis. 

As  to  the  conjugal  relations  of  the  men  who  died  from  ac- 
cidents, over  one-half  of  them  were  married,  and  fully  one-half 
of  these  had  children  under  16  years  of  age,  who  were  dependent 
upon  them.  In  most  cases  the  men  were  compelled  to  use  all 
their  wages  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  thus  little  or  nothing 
was  left  for  their  dependent  families.  Many  hardships  were  thus 
forced  on  people  incapable  of  bearing  them  alone,  and  who  were 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  community  for  aid. 

Many  accidents  that  occur  are  preventable,  and  much  of 
the  misery  which  follows  them  can  be  lessened  by  intelligent 
laws  governing  the  distribution  of  damages  to  the  dependent 
relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show  the  social  significance 
of  the  220  fatal  accidents  studied ; the  distribution  of  fault  where 
it  could  be  ascertained;  the  compensation  received  from  em- 
ployer, insurance  companies,  or  other  sources;  and  finally, 
whether  the  burden  of  the  loss  fell  upon  those  who  should  have 
borne  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Scope  of  Investigation;  Source  of  Information;  Classification 
Scope  of  Investigation. 

This  report  is  a study  of  all  the  fatal  industrial  accidents — 
numbering  220  out  of  the  total  ot  943  fatal  accidents  of  all  kinds 
during  the  same  period— occurring  in  St.  Louis  from  February  1, 
1910  to  February  1,  1912. 

Information. 

Information  was  secured  from  the  Division  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics, the  records  of  the  Coroner’s  Court,  and,  when  possible, 
from  the  family.  The  following  points  were  covered: 

1.  The  accident — the  question  of  culpability,  and  the  time 
at  which  it  occurred ; 

2.  The  occupation,  including  the  employer’s  name,  the  na- 
ture of  the  industry,  the  time  worked  for  the  present  employer, 
the  hours  worked  per  day,  and  the  average  weekly  wages ; 

3.  Personal  and  family  conditions,  including  the  age,  sex, 
and  conjugal  condition  of  the  victim,  the  number  and  age  of 
children,  if  any,  and  their  earning  capacity,  and  whether  there 
were  any  other  members  or  dependents  in  the  household; 

4.  Aid,  including  compensation,  insurance,  charitable  as- 
sistance, help  from  friends  and  relations ; also  whether  or  not 
impoverishment  resulted  from  the  accident. 

The  accidents  studied  are  classified  according  to  the  indus- 
tries in  which  they  occurred  into  the  following  seven  groups : 

(1).  Those  occurring  to  railroad  employees,  numbering 
49;  (2)  those  occurring  to  40  workers  in  the  building  trades; 
(3)  those  occurring  to  teamsters,  numbering  35  ; (4)  those  oc- 
curring to  workers  in  factories  or  around  stationary  machin- 
ery, numbering  42;  (5)  those  occurring  to  miscellaneous  labor- 
ers, incapable  of  classification,  and  including  35  accidents;  (6) 
those  occurring  to  telephone  linemen  and  elevator  conductors, 
numbering  6;  (7)  those  occurring  to  13  employees  of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Time  of  Accidents. 

Of  the  220  cases  of  fatal  industrial  accidents,  the  approximate 
time  of  the  accident  was  ascertained  in  160  cases,  and  the  facts 
relating  thereto  are  set  forth  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  1. 


Time  of  Accidents. 

GROUP  P.  M.  A.  M.  TOTAL 
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Elevator  Conductors 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7. 

Employees  of  City... 

0 

1 

2 

0 2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

Totals 

9 

18 

15 

10  19 

5 

17 

24 

16 

14 

9 

4 

160 

The  above  totals,  while  showing  decided  tendencies,  are  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  since  there  is  no  way  of  determining  just 
how  many  of  the  men  commenced  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
how  many  commenced  at  8.  In  the  afternoon  this  difficulty  is 
obviated  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  began  work  at  the  same 
time,  namely  at  1 o’clock. 

The  following  curves,  based  on  the  12  hours,  from  7 a.  m. 
to  7 p.  m.,  show  the  points  of  concentration  of  fatality  in  the 
hours  given. 
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Table  II.  Curves  based  on  Table  I. 


7.01-8  8.01-9  9.01-10  10.01-11  11.01-12  12.01-1 


The  above  curves  show  several  decided  tendencies  as  to  the  time  at 
which  most  accidents  occur.  The  A.  M.  curves  show  a remarkable  rise 
between  the  hours  of  8 and  9.  This  is  the  first  hour  of  work  for  probably 
50  per  cent  of  the  group,  while  it  is  the  second  hour  for  the  rest.  It 
would  seem  that  the  men  are  not  “warmed  up”;  the  stiffness  from  the 
previous  day’s  work  and  the  languor  from  the  night’s  sleep,  therefore, 
make  them  blundering  and  awkward  and  especially  susceptible  to  acci- 
dents. Again  between  11  and  12  there  is  another  rise,  even  overtopping  the 
first  one.  This  may  mean  either  fatigue  or  speeding  up,  and  probably  both. 

The  P.  M.  curve  follows  the  same  course  as  the  A.  M.  curve 
in  so  far  as  the  first  rise  is  concerned ; it  occurring  between  2 and 
3,  or  during  the  2nd  hour  of  work.  The  stiffness  following  a 
short  rest  and  the  numbness  caused  by  a full  stomach  of  yet  un- 
digested food  are  probably  factors  in  the  causation  of  this  node. 
However,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  second  node  in  the  after- 
noon, but  a fairly  regular  decline,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  high  speed  is  necessarily  lessened  toward  evening,  which 
decreases  the  liability  to  accident. 

Compared  with  the  above  conditions  are  the  hours  at  which 
most  accidents  occur  in  the  New  England  and  in  Southern  cotton 
mills,  according  to  a special  report  by  the  U.  S.  Government.* 
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In  this  report  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  greatest  number  of  ac- 
cidents during  any  single  hour,  12.9%  occur  from  9:01  to  10:00 
A.  M.;  the  next  greatest  number,  12.4%,  from  10:01  to  11 :00  A. 
M.;  the  fourth  hour  in  the  afternoon,  from  3:01  to  4:00  o’clock, 
comes  next  with  10.4%  of  accidents.  During  these  three  hours 
there  occur  nearly  36%  of  all  the  accidents. 

In  Vol.  XI  of  the  same  report,  regarding  the  metal-working 
establishments,  the  same  facts  are  shown  as  to  the  hours  during 
which  the  most  accidents  occur  among  14,959  employees. 

From  these  statistics  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  number 
of  accidents  do  not  occur  at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  is  generally 
believed,  but  during  the  middle  of  each  half  day. 

The  figures  in  this  report  as  to  the  time  of  accidents  in 
several  different  industries  show  the  same  fact,  only  the  greatest 
number  of  these  accidents  occurred  a little  earlier  in  each  half 
day. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  accident  occurred  was 
obtainable  in  only  203  of  the  220  cases.  The  following  table 
shows  that  the  number  of  accidents  occuring  on  the  various  days 
of  the  week  were  about  evenly  distributed,  especially  where  the 
fault  of  the  accident  was  due  to  the  workman  or  fellow  work- 
man. This  shows  that  there  are  no  special  social  or  economical 
causes  which  operate  to  produce  any  great  variation  in  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  accidents  throughout  the  week. 

*Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  U.  S.  Vol.  1, 
Page  395. 


Table  III. 


Time  Distribution  of  Accidents  as  to  Days  of  Week. 


—Accidents  due  to — 

Per  cent  of  Accidents 

Days  of 
Week. 

All 

Causes. 

Workman  or 
Fellow-workman. 

due  to 

Workman  or  Fellow-workman. 

Monday.  . 

A.M.,  20 
P.M.,  19 

39 

A.M.,  10 
P.M.,  11 
21 

53.8 

Tuesday.  . 

30 

18 

60. 

Wed 

31 

19 

61.2 

Thurs.  . . 

30 

16 

53.3 

Friday.  . . 

30 

21 

70. 

Saturday 

24 

12 

50. 

Sunday  . . 

19 

8 

42.1 
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..  vc  table  is  to  reveal  the  effect,  if  any, 
upon  the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
tiu  rt  suit  of  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  or 
ikman.  Fhe  figures  show  that  the  accidents  so 
:t  cvenh  divided  among  the  working  days,  with 
nd  1 • r i « I ; t \ leading  with  an  equal  number.  However,  it 
idi  ;v.i  that  <d  the  V)  accidents  on  Monday,  only  21, 
v.  ■ -n  due  tn  the  workman  or  fellow-workman,  while 
occurred  on  Friday,  21,  or  7%,  were  due  to  the 
This  shows  that  the  greater  proportion  of  acci- 
which  were  due  tn  the  workman  or  fellow-workman  oc- 
curred on  Friday. 

i lie  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents  on  Saturday  is  due 
;i  shorter  working  day,  and  on  Sunday  to  the  employment  of 
fewer  men. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Culpability. 

A difficult  held  is  entered  when  the  question  of  fault  is  con- 
sidered. On  this  question  the  Coroner’s  records  are  frequently 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  and  often  contradictory  evidence  is 
obtained  from  the  family  or  fellow-workmen  of  the  deceased.  The 
fallowing  table  shows  the  facts  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained. 
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Distribution  of  Fault. 

Table  IV. 


Railroad 

Employees. 

Building 

Trades. 

Teamsters. 

Factory 

Workers. 

Miscellaneous. 

p 

© 

p. 

City 

Employees. 

Total. 

Fault  of  defective 

Equipment 

7 13 

11 

20 

9 

2 

2 

64 

Workman  and  defec- 

tive equipment 

3 i 4 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

15 

Fault  of  workman. . . 

14  ; 5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

1 

43 

Fault  of  fellow 

workman 

7 2 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

18 

Workman  and  fel- 

low workman 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fellow  workman  and 

defective  equipment 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pure  accidents 

8 8 

8 

7 

7 

0 

9 

47 

No  information  as 

to  culpability 

8 8 

6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

31 

Total 

49  40 

35 

42 

35 

6 

13 

220 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  189  cases  on  which  in- 
formation was  obtained,  in  64,  or  33.8%,  defective  equipment 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident;  in  a little  less  than  8%,  defective 
equipment,  combined  with  negligence  of  the  workman,  was  re- 
garded as  the  cause. 

Fault  on  the  part  of  the  workman — carelessness,  disregard 
of  instructions,  drunkenness,  etc.,  was  responsible  for  22.7%  of 
the  accidents,  while  in  9%  the  fellow  workman  was  responsible. 

In  42%  of  the  accidents,  the  employer  was  wholly  or  par- 
tially responsible — in  33.8%  alone,  and  in  8%  in  conjunction  with 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

Adding  to  this  42%  of  cases  in  which  the  employer  was  re- 
sponsible the  9%  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  fellow  workman, 
and  1%  to  the  workman  and  fellow  workman,  and  the  fellow 
workman  and  defective  equipment,  we  find  a total  of  52%  of 
accidents  due  to  the  employer  and  fellow  workmen,  while  only 
22.7%  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the  workman  alone. 

The  number  of  cases  classified  as  pure  accidents  is  47,  or 
24.8%,  which  added  to  the  52%  above  mentioned,  makes  76.8% 
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0f  the  accidents  due  to  conditions  over  which  the  workmen  had 
no  control. 

The  so-called  pure  accidents  could  probably  be  traced  down 
in  some  cases  to  the  point  of  culpability  on  the  part  of  someone. 
They  represent  at  best  a minor  form  of  culpability,  and  show 
how  large  a proportion  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  the  risks  of 
the  trade,  a risk  which  from  every  standpoint  of  justice  should 
be  borne  by  the  industry  and  not  by  the  injured  family  as  here- 
tofore. 

No  information  as  to  culpability  could  be  obtained  in  14% 
of  the  total  220  cases  investigated. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  culpability  may  then  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

Out  of  189  accidents : 

Number.  Per  Cent. 


Pure  accidents 47  24.8% 

Due  to  fault  of  employer  and  fellow  work- 
man  99  52. 


Not  controlled  by  victim  of  accident — Total  146  76.8% 

Fault  of  workman  alone  43  22.7% 


The  death  rate  by  accidents  and  injuries  from  steam  rail- 
roads is  apparently  three  times  as  high  as  among  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, painters,  and  teamsters.*  In  the  above  table  almost  1-3 
(30%)  of  the  accidents  from  railroads  is  attributed  to  the  work- 
men ; % in  the  building  trades  and  ^ among  the  teamsters  are 
attributable  to  the  same  cause.  This  does  not  indicate  that  rail- 
road men  are  as  a class  more  reckless,  but  probably  that  the  in- 
dustry has  a much  greater  hazard.  This  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  relatively  few  of  the  fatalities  in  the  railroad  industry, 
only  1-7,  are  due  to  defective  equipment.  In  Group  IV.,  (or  the 
Factories),  almost  half  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  defective 
equipment  alone. 

*1900  Census  Report  on  Vital  Statistics,  Pt.  I.  Sec.  XIII. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Compensation  with  Reference  to  Wages  Received. 

A summary  of  the  distribution  of  compensation  among  the 
different  wage-earning  groups,  in  the  industries  specified,  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  which  covers  the  57  families  actually 
receiving  compensation : 
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Table  V. 

Summary  of  Distribution  of  Compensation. 


Wages 
less  than 
$15  per  week. 

Wages  $15- 
$24  per  week. 

Weekly  wage 
$25  and  more. 

No. 

Compen- 

sation. 

No. 

Compen- 

sation. 

No. 

Compen- 

sation. 

1.  R.  R.  workers 

2.  Building'  Trades 

7 

0 

5 

5 

2 

1 

3 

$ 3,243.00 

4 

5 

! 

1 

3 

$ 8,450.00 

3.564.00 

450.00 

563.00 

2.275.00 

1.200.00 
3,500.00 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

$ 3,850.00 
2,115.00 

3.  Teamsters 

1.130.00 

2.550.00 

3.450.00 

4.  Factory  workers 

5.  Miscellaneous 

6.  Elevator  Cond.,  Tel.  Linemen 

7.  City  Employees 

Total 

Average  per  worker 

6,100.00 

1,000.00 

427.00 

2,000.00 

[ 24 

$10,800.00 

20 

$20,002.00 

13 

$15,065.00 

$ 450.00 

$ 1,000.10 

$ 1,158.84 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  24  men  who  were  receiving 
less  than  $15  per  week  received  $10,800,  or  an  average  of  $450. 
The  20  workers  who  received  from  $15  to  $25  per  week,  received 
a total  of  $20,002,  or  $1,000.10  each.  The  last  group,  consisting 
of  13  men,  who  received  $25  per  week  or  more,  received  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $15,065,  or  an  average  of  $1,158.84  per  man. 

Approximately,  for  every  $1  received  by  the  lowest  wage 
group,  $2  was  received  by  the  next  higher,  and  $2.50  by  the 
highest.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  first  group  earned  less 
than  $15  per  week,  it  is  clear  that  the  absolute  needs  of  this  class 
must  be  most  seriously  affected. 

The  higher  wage  group  consists  of  a more  provident  class, 
who  have  greater  intelligence  and  means  to  press  their  claims, 
and  for  these  reasons  are  more  able  to  secure  help  than  those  in 
the  lower  wage  group. 

This  inequitable  distribution  of  compensation  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  two  cases : 

A teamster  was  approaching  a railroad  crossing,  the  track 
on  one  side  of  which  was  obscured  by  a string  of  cars.  The 
watchman  on  duty  was  talking  to  a friend  and  did  not  notice  the 
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approaching  until  too  late  to  stop  him  from  getting  .on 
him  as  the  train,  which  had  been  approaching  behind 
the  cars,  reached  the  crossing,  killing  the  man  and  one  of  his 
This  man  had  a wife  and  two  children,  aged  7 and  9, 

ectively.  An  agent  of  the  company  came  around  immediate- 

id  persuaded  the  widow  to  settle  for  $350 — which  was  little 
mere  than  the  mule's  worth,  much  less  the  worth  of  a man’s 
life.  When  visited,  the  woman  was  found  struggling  along  sup- 
porting herself  in  a miserable  basement  by  washing,  and  keeping 
the  children  in  school. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a stationary  engineer  who  re- 
ceived a wage  of  $30  per  week,  and  was  killed  by  the  failure  of 
the  support  under  an  engine  to  serve  its  purpose.  This  man  had 
a wife,  but  no  children.  The  Union  adjusted  the  matter  for  the 
widow,  and  secured  for  her  a death  benefit  of  $600,.,  insurance 
amounting  to  $2,500,  and  $3,000  compensation  from  the  com- 
pany. -1' 

In  the  first  case  cited,  the  widow  received  $350  compensa- 
tion from  the  company.  Comparing  this  with  the  $3,000  received 
in  the  second  case,  the  helplessness  of  a lone  widow  is  shown  as 
against  the  power  of  organization  and  the  influence  of  capable 
friends.  In  one  case  the  widow  was  bought  off  with  a mere  pit- 
tance, while  in  the  other  the  company  was  obliged  to  do  justice. 

The  city  has  a system  of  compensation  in  case  of  accidents 
only  for  its  better  paid  employees.  Street  cleaners  receive  low 
wages,  and  in  case  they  are  killed  by  accident  while  on  duty,  no 
compensation  is  allowed  their  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fireman  receives  a wage  varying  from 
$90  to  $115  per  month,  and  in  case  of  death  the  widow  receives 
a pension  of  $20  per  month  through  life  or  widowhood,  and  $5 
per  month  for  every  child  under  the  age  of  16. 

There  are  four  general  sources  from  which  aid  may  come 
to  the  dependents  who  are  left  in  cases  of  fatal  accidents : 

1.  From  the  employer  as  compensation; 

2.  From  an  insurance  company  as  a policy  payment ; 

3.  From  a labor  union  or  fraternal  organization  as  a death 
benefit ; 

4.  From  a charity,  either  organized  or  impersonal,  or  as 
the  gift  of  friends. 

With  reference  to  this  last  form  of  aid,  little  information 
was  procurable ; on  the  first  three,  the  following  table  will  pre- 
sent the  facts  obtained: 
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Table  VI. 

Aid  from  All  Sources. 


1. 

2. 

£ 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Groups. 


R R Employees 

Workers  in  Bldg.  Trades. 

Teamsters 

Factory  Workers 

Misc.  Laborers 

Tel.  Linemen,  Elev.  Cond. 
City  Employees 


Totals. 


d 

d>  . 

r a 

«H  g 

o 

4-> 

G O 

o3 

« 

a 

GO 

4-3 

04 

l“l  s 

04 

ft 

ci 

«H 
4-3  04 

OG 

. 4-3 

C3  C 

4-3 

0.21 

© o 

042 

o 

04  04 

O 

ft  § 

ftO 

Q 

cm 

Eh 

! 21 

4 

24 

$11,613 

$ 9,410 

$ 650 

$21,673 

13 

5 

22 

945 

6,029 

1,404 

8,378 

n 

1 4 

20 

600 

2,499 

36 

3,135 

17 

4 

21 

8,535 

7,019 

700 

16,254 

11 

2 

22 

2,975 

5,300 

8,275 

3 

1 0 

3 

1.000 

1,200 

2,200 

9 

0 

4 

7,150 

5,927 

13,077 

85 

19 

116 

$32,818  $37,384 

$ 2,790 

$72,992 

Out  of  the  220  cases,  information  was  obtained  for  only  104. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  aid  received  by  the  families,  as  the 
above  table  shows,  was  granted  by  the  insurance  companies. 
Death  benefits  consisted  of  3.6%  of  all  aid  received.  This,  add- 
ed to  the  51%  received  from  insurance  companies,  equals  51.6% 
which  came  from  sources  other  than  the  industries  in  which  the 
accident  occurred. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  $72,992  the  total  received 
by  the  bereft  families,  over  $40,000  came  from  sources  which 
show  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  while  only  $32,000 
came  from  compensation  given  by  the  employers  of  the  injured 
men  to  their  families. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Personal  and  Family  Conditions. 

following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  218  of 
the  victims  <.f  accidents  upon  which  we  have  information: 


Table  VII. 

Age  Distribution  of  Victims. 


20  & 
under 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 

61-70 

70-up. 

Tot. 

GROUP  1. 

R.  R.  Employees 4 

10 

13 

13 

4 

2 

3 

49 

GROUP  2. 

Workers  in  Bldg.  Trades  1 

11 

11 

10 

4 

1 

1 

39 

GROUP  3. 

Teamsters 1 

11 

8 

9 

4 

1 

0 

34 

GROUP  4. 

Factory  Workers  and 
Stationary  Machinists.  2 

14 

8 

10 

6 

1 

1 

42 

GROUP  5. 

Miscellaneous  Workers.  3 

11 

11 

8 

1 

0 

1 

35 

GROUP  6. 

Elevator  Conductors, 
Telephone  Linemen 1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

-6 

GROUP  7. 

City  Employees 0 

1 

1 

3 i 

4 

2 

2 

13 

Total 12 

61 

53 

54 

23 

7 

8 

218 

The  above  table  shows  that  27%  of  the  victims  were  in  the 
age  group  21-30;  the  next  two  ten  year  age  groups  each  con- 
tained about  25%.  Thus  75%,  or  % of  these  accidents  occurred 
to  men  between  21  and  51 ; a little  less  than  20%  to  men  over  50; 
while  about  5%  occurred  to  men  under  20.  The  75%  of  acci- 
dents thus  occurred  to  men  who  were  the  most  likely  to  have 
minor  children  dependent  upon  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conjugal  conditions  of  216  of 
the  220  men  who  met  death  by  accident: 
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Table  VIII. 


Conjugal  Conditions. 


GROUPS. 

Married. 

Single. 

Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

1.  R.  R.  Employees 

30 

14 

4 

1 

0 

49 

2.  Workers  in  Building  Trades... 

26 

10  1 

1 

0 

3 

40 

3.  Teamsters 

19 

12 

2 

1 

1 

35 

4.  Factory  Workers,  Stat.  Mach.. 

26 

15 

1 

0 

0 

42 

5.  Miscellaneous  Laborers 

17 

15 

2 

1 

0 

35 

6.  Tel.  Linemen,  Elev.  Cond 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7.  City  Employees 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

13 

Total 

131 

70 

12 

3 

4 

220 

Per  cent  of  entire  number 

| 60.6 

32.4 

5.5 

1.3  1 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one,  or  60.6%  of  the  men  who  died 
from  accidents  were  married ; 70,  or  32.4%  were  single.  The 
widowed  and  divorced  together  comprised  6.8%  of  the  total.  In 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  victims  left  one  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

The  number  of  widows  and  orphans  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  IX. 

Number  of  Widows  and  Orphans. 


GROUPS. 

Widow  with 
Ch.  under  16. 

No.  of  Ch. 
under  16. 

Widow  With 
Ch.  over  16, 
or  none  at  all. 

Widow,  no 
information. 

Total. 

1. 

R.  R.  Employees 

12 

22 

6 

12 

30 

2. 

Workers  in  Building  Trades 

14 

37 

0 

12 

26 

3. 

Teamsters 

8 

23 

0 

11 

19 

4. 

Factory  Workers 

5 

10 

3 

18 

26 

5. 

Miscellaneous  Laborers 

5 

14 

0 

12 

17 

6. 

Tel.  Linemen,  Elev.  Conductors 

3 

7 

0 

0 

3 

7. 

City  Employees 

5 

11 

0 

5 

10 

Total 

52 

124 

9 

70 

131 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I n formation  as  to  the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  was 
obtained  in  61  cases  out  of  the  131  married  men  who  were  killed. 
( )nc  hundred  and  twenty-four  children  were  found  in  the  52 
families  in  which  there  were  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
manv  cases  aged  parents  and  other  dependent  relatives  were 
also  deprived  of  their  means  of  support. 

A comparison  of  the  above  figures  relating  to  personal  and 
family  conditions  with  the  total  compensation  received,  as  sum- 
marized in  Chapter  IV,  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  be- 
reaved families  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  new  economic 
situation,  without  additional  aid. 

The  group  which  earned  $25  or  more  a week,  that  is,  at  least 
$1,250  a year,  received  the  highest  compensation,  which  averaged 
for  the  13  cases  only  $1,158.84.  This  average  compensation  is 
less  than  the  wages  for  a single  year,  although  no  just  compen- 
sation law  accepts  less  than  approximately  three  years  wages  as 
a standard  of  payment.  Provided,  however,  that  the  total  com- 
pensation does  not  exceed  $3,000.  The  group  earning  $15  to  $24 
a week  (20  men),  received  an  average  of  $1,000.10,  which  is 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  one  year’s  wages.  This  group 
likewise  falls  far  behind  a just  compensation.  The  lowest  wage 
group  (24  in  number),  which  earned  less  than  $15  a week,  re- 
ceived as  compensation  an  average  of  only  $450.  This  group 
would,  under  the  present  Illinois  law,  have  received  almost  ex- 
actly four  times  the  compensation  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  compensation  given  fami- 
lies in  all  these  cases  included  not  only  contributions  from  the 
companies,  but  insurance  and  death  benefits  as  well.  The  burden 
which  the  companies  have  actually  carried  is,  therefore,  extreme- 
ly small,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  that  required 
by  the  states  which  have  enacted  a workman’s  compensation 
law.  This  discussion  is  based  only  on  the  small  proportion  who 
actually  received  compensation.  The  great  majority  received 
nothing  whatsoever. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  tables  to  relate  the  particular  wage 
groups,  but  it  is  justifiable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  after  the  funeral  expenses  were  paid,  the  com- 
pensation was  entirely  inadequate  to  enable  the  widow  to  pro- 
vide herself  and  children  with  even  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
until  they  could  secure  needed  employment.  At  present,  the  com- 
munity must  meet  these  situations  through  public  or  private  aid. 
It  would  be  more  equitable  for  the  industries  through  which  the 
loss  occurred  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  burden. 
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TYPICAL  CASES. 

No.  212— This  man  was  a street  cleaner,  76  years  old,  without 
children  or  dependents.  He  was  run  down  while  at 
work  by  two  young  fellows  who  were  racing  down 
the  street  in  automobiles.  The  father  of  one  of  these 
boys  paid  for  the  man’s  burial.  Nothing  else  was  done. 
His  wages  were  about  $6.00  per  week. 
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No.  207— This  man  was  a City  Inspector.  While  inspecting  a 
bridge  which  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell.  The  City  for  which  he  had 
worked  17  years  did  nothing  for  his  widow  and  child 
15  years  old,  but  he  had  $3,500  insurance. 

No.  130— This  man  was  a laborer,  in  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Co.,  receiving  $13.50  per  week.  He  was 
killed  through  the  negligence  of  a fellow-workman. 
He  left  a widow  and  three  children,  aged  8,  3 and  1, 
respectively,  who  received  $750.  Some  friends,  seeing 
that  the  woman  would  soon  become  dependent,  sent 
her  and  the  children  back  to  Germany. 

No.  5— This  man  was  a switchman,  29  years  old,  whose  death 
was  a result— so  far  as  could  be  learned— of  pure  ac- 
cident. He  left  a widow  and  a child  8 months  old. 
These  received  $1,350  insurance,  and  brought  suit  for 
damages,  which  had  not  been  settled.  The  widow 
went  back  to  her  parents  fn  Ohio. 

No.  82— This  girl,  19  years  old,  was  killed  because  of  a defec- 
tive elevator.  Her  parents  received  no  insurance  or 
compensation.  The  young  man  to  whom  she  was  en- 
gaged went  crazy  as  a result  of  the  loss,  while  the 
shock  also  caused  the  mother’s  death. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  HOMELESS  AND 

UNEMPLOYED. 

1.  Housing  the  Homeless. 

Until  such  time  as  fitting  legislation  solves  the  economic  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Helping  Hand  Institute,  is  dealing  in  an  effective 
manner  with  this  maladjustment  in  Kansas  City — helping  the  able- 
bodied  help  themselves,  hold  on  to  their  self-respect,  and  locating 
them  in  paying  positions.  If  one  considers  that  Indianapolis,  with 
263,650  population,  has  fifteen  railroads  running  into  it ; Cincinnati, 
with  363,591  population,  has  nine  roads,  while  Kansas  City  has 
thirty-four,  one  gets  an  idea  of  the  size  of  Kansas  City’s  transient 
unemployment  problem.  It  is  a market  for  labor  for  the  South, 
the  West,  the  Northwest  and  the  great  Southwest  territory,  which, 
because  of  its  undeveloped  condition,  uses  unskilled  laborers  in 
great  numbers. 

The  fact  that  Missouri  is  not  as  well  prepared  as  many  other 
states  to  care  for  her  deficients  and  defectives  throws  many  from 
these  classes  on  their  own  resources  for  support,  and  in  their  ineffi- 
cient flounderings  they  generally  reach  the  city  labor  markets. 
With  these,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  crippled,  the  youngster  who 
starts  West  to  make  his  way — these  who  always  make  up  the 
throng  of  unemployed  and  unemployable  are  sheltered  in  this  city 
by  the  Helping  Hand. 

The  variation  from  the  extremely  cold  weather  of  the  winter 
of  1911  to  the  unusually  mild  weather  of  1912  is  reflected  in  sta- 
tistics for  the  two  years,  there  being  a decrease  of  1,049  applicants 
for  shelter  and  lodging,  or  14  per  cent  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1913.  The  cost  to  the  city  was  correspondingly  reduced  by 
$1,424.35.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Kansas  City,  by  its  constant 
advertising  of  its  growth  and  prosperity,  is  each  year  so  greatly 
increasing  its  population,  normally  the  tendency  should  be  toward 
an  increased  number  of  applicants  for  aid. 

By  an  agreement,  effective  July  1,  1910,  between  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Helping  Hand  and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
lodging  at  15  cents  and  meals  at  10  cents  are  furnished  for  penni- 
less men,  women  and  children  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  in- 
vestigator for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  finds  necessary  to  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  case. 

During  the  winter,  when  the  unemployment  problem  is  acute 
for  many  able-bodied  and,  of  course,  doubly  so  for  weaker  men, 
the  investigator  is  permitted  to  exercise  wide  discretion.  To  the 
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perpetual  vagrant  he  gives  the  choice  of  the  rock  pile  in  the  quarry 
or  the  police  court.  On  the  other  hand,  all  disabled  are  kept  gratis 
for  an  adequate  length  of  time,  and  clue  consideration  is  shown  the 
man  who  must  do  light  work  about  the  institution  until  he  can 
become  self-supporting. 

Besides  the  meals  and  lodging  which  are  paid  for,  the  city’s 
guests  receive  numerous  gratuitous  services  from  the  Helping  Hand 
Institute. 

To  men  who  have  secured  employment,  the  Helping  Hand 
renders  the  assistance  of  extending  credit  until  the  first  pay  day,  and 
afterwards,  if  necessary. 

Further  assistance  is  given  by  the  judicious  furnishing  of 
clothing,  generally  second-hand.  In  many  cases  new  shoes  are  the 
most  needed  articles  and  are  furnished. 

The  shower  baths,  the  free  reading  and  writing  rooms,  the 
free  ice  water  fountain,  the  opportunity  to  black  the  shoes  or  have 
a free  shave  means  much  to  the  discouraged  man  without  work, 
and  these  are  continuously  given  by  the  Helping  Hand. 

A representative  of  the  institution  visits  the  hospitals  each 
afternoon  and  is  able  to  perform  many  little  personal  services  for 
the  homeless  man  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 

Each  evening  evangelistic  services  are  held,  conducted  by  the 
pastors  of  the  different  churches  of  the  city,  with  their  choirs  and 
soloists,  open  to  those  who  desire  to  attend. 

The  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  two  years  ago  placed  this  insti- 
tution on  its  list,  and  very  many  of  their  finest  entertainments  have 
been  given  gratis  to  large  audiences  of  men. 

The  Jefferson  Street  Home  is  the  woman’s  department  of 
the  institution,  and  is  a temporary  home  for  women  and  children, 
where  those  without  money  may  earn  their  meals  and  lodgings  if 
physically  able,  or  if  unable  they  are  kept  without  work.  Women 
who  can  and  wish  to  pay,  desiring  the  advantage  of  an  inexpensive 
Christian  boarding  place,  and  those  to  whom  credit  must  be  extended 
until  they  can  get  a start,  are  also  housed  here.  Convalescents 
from  the  hospitals,  families  stranded  at  Union  Station  and  await- 
ing disposition  by  the  investigator  of  the  Provident  Association, 
women  seeking  employment,  women  waiting  to  be  sent  to  the  county 
farm  or  to  relatives  out  of  the  city — these  and  any  others  needing  a 
temporary  shelter  or  care  find  it  here  as  long  as  necessity  demands. 

Many  secure  employment  through  this  home — last  month  the 
matron  found  149  jobs;  some  were  permanent,  some  work  by  the 
day. 

The  home  has  a capacity  of  thirty  beds.  Following  is  the  re- 
port of  aid  given  from  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913: 


Women  and  children  (over  5 years  of  age).. 499 

Days  aid  given 4,120 

Meats  served.  . 9 745 

Lodgings.  . . 3^378 
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Two  brief  stories  to  illustrate  somewhat  the  aid  which  may 
be  rendered : 

Two  young  girls  were  sent  up  by  the  depot  matron  at  Union 
Station.  Their  home  was  in  Milwaukee.  One  was  a stenographer, 
one  a competent  seamstress.  Thinking  to  improve  their  condition, 
they  had  sought  an  employment  bureau,  whose  clerk,  desirous  of 
their  fee,  soon  convinced  them  that  they  could  earn  more  and  do  it 
much  easier  as  waitresses  in  a hotel  which  catered  to  summer 
guests,  and  so  they  accepted  the  position  and  came  on — going  farther 
Southwest  than  Kansas  City.  One  week  of  carrying  heavy  trays 
convinced  them  of  their  mistake,  and  using  their  remaining  money 
to  buy  railroad  tickets  toward  home,  arrived  in  this  city  penniless, 
half  sick  with  weariness,  thoroughly  discouraged,  and  were  sent 
to  the  Jefferson  Street  Home.  One  had  a working  widowed  mother, 
and  the  parents  of  the  other  were  divorced — this  mother  also  work- 
ing— so  neither  girl  could  expect  help  from  that  source.  Our 
matron  found  employment  for  the  seamstress  at  a department  store 
soda  fountain,  and  the  stenographer,  through  a typewriter  company, 
secured  the  positions  of  several  stenographers  who  were  on  their 
vacations.  They  were  kept  without  charge  until  their  first  pay  day, 
afterward  they  paid  their  way,  secured  steady  employment  and 
saved  for  their  fare  home.  Their  appreciation  was  very  great — so 
that  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret  that  the 
matron  put  them  on  their  train. 

“Do  you  find  employment  for  women,?”  came  over  the  ’phone 
from  a business  man’s  office. 

“Yes,  indeed.  What  kind  of  employment  can  the  woman 
take?”  the  matron  replied. 

“I  do  not  know.  I haven’t  talked  with  her  myself,  but  an  old 
colored  woman  has  come  into  nty  office  asking  me  to  help  her  find 
work  for  a young  woman  who  has  just  come  into  the  city.” 

“Send  the  young  woman  over  and  she  can  stay  here  until  we 
can  secure  her  a position.” 

She  came  within  the  hour.  She  was  a refined,  attractive  young 
widow,  about  25  years  of  age,  who  had  left  her  3-year-old  boy  with 
an  aunt  and  had  come  to  the  city  to  earn  support  for  herself  and 
child.  An  unscrupulous  cab  driver,  hired  to  take  her  to  “an  inex- 
pensive hotel,”  had  taken  her  to  a house  of  ill  fame.  The  old  col- 
ored scrubwoman,  cleaning  the  reception  room,  soon  discerned  that 
the  girl  had  been  trapped  and  determined  to  befriend  her. 

The  matron  found  her  able  to  work  in  an  alteration  room 
and  secured  the  promise  of  such  a chance  early  in  the  autumn 
in  one  of  the  large  department  stores.  Until  that  time  the  matron 
arranged  that  she  should  do  general  housework  in  a family  which 
would  show  her  some  consideration,  and  who  sent  for  her  that 
evening  with  their  car.  They  were  more  than  pleased  with  her 
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service,  and  she  was  just  as  capable  and  efficient  in  her  alteration 

work  later. 

She  was  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  protection  of  the  home 
and  the  efforts  exercised  in  her  behalf,  and  is  now  fully  cognizant 
of  her  narrow  escape. 

Such  preventive  work  this  temporary  home  often  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do. 

Report  of  the  Work  Done  for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
from  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913. 


Number  of  lodgings — 

Men 23,609 

Women 2,255  25,864 


Number  of  meals — 

Men 42,478 

Women 6,363  48,841 


Number  of  baths 16,180 

Number  of  tickets  issued  for  privilege  of  washing  clothes 7,267 

Total  number  of  men  and  boys  aided 6,468 

Total  number  of  women  and  children  (over  five  years) 424 

Total  number  of  individuals  aided 6,892 


Physical  Classification  of  Men. 

Manual  (able  to  work  continuously  at  hard  labor) 

Light  (undersized  or  particularly  disabled) 

Disabled  (completely  disabled) 

Aid  Extended  to  Each  Class. 

Manual — 

Number  of  days  aided 15,210  Average  per  man 

Light- 

Number  of  days  aided 7,689  Average  per  man 

Disabled — 

Number  of  days  aided 5,545  Average  per  man 

Sent  By 

Voluntary 

Police 

City  Physician 

Humane  Society 

Pardon  Board 

Provident  Association 

Union  Depot 

Other  Sources 


Color. 

White 

Black 

Civil  State. 

Married 

Single 

Widower 

Divorced * 

Separated.  . . 


4,749 

1,120 

599 


3.202 

6.865 

9.257 


5,593 

533 

145 

30 

1 

23 

5 

138 


6,145 

323 

420 

5,282 

633 

76 

57 
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Age. 

Under  20 788 

From  20  to  30 2,649 

From  30  to  40 1,352 

From  40  to  50 851 

From  50  to  60 511 

Over  60 317 

Nationality. 

American 4,923 

Irish 320 

English 203 

Scotch 129 

German 318 

Swedish 112 

All  Others 463 

Trade  Classification. 

Skilled 1.719 

Unskilled 4,359 

Professional 155 

Commercial 235 

Cause  Unemployment. 

Quit 2,172 

Discharged 1,164 

Lack  of  Work 1,907 

Strike 50 

Old  Age  134 

Disabled  Temporarily 175 

Disabled  Permanently 36 

Sickness 611 

Not  Given 219 

Employment  Bureau. 

Number  of  Positions  Secured.,  including  women 31,146 

While  the  number  of  applicants  for  aid  showed  a decrease  of  14  per  cent, 
there  was  37  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  positions  secured  through  the 
employment  bureau. 
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2.  REPORT  OF  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1913,  the  total  number  of  positions 
and  odd  jobs  secured  by  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  was  31,146. 
This  is  37  per  cent  greater  than  1912,  59  per  cent  greater  than  1911, 
91  per  cent  greater  than  1910,  and  186  per  cent  greater  than  1909. 
This  substantial  increase  is  due  in  a large  degree  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  employers.  The  reputation  the  employment  office 
has  made  for  promptness  and  general  satisfaction  has  resulted  in  a 
growing  use  of  the  service.  While  naturally  it  is  impossible  to 
always  make  perfect  adjustments,  sending  out  sometimes  as  high 
as  200  men  to  as  many  different  jobs  in  two  hours  in  a morning,  yet 
the  proportion  failing  to  give  satisfaction  is  exceedingly  small.  On 
occasions  four  telephone  lines  were  unable  to  accommodate  the  calls. 
Xo  abuse  of  the  employment  privilege  is  permitted  by  either  em- 
ployes or  employers.  There  are  some  employers  who  are  never 
pleased,  even  though  the  employes  are  competent  and  conscientious. 
Sometimes  when  there  is  doubt  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  employer 
or  employe,  a test  is  made  by  sending  a man  known  to  be  a thorough 
and  conscientious  worker.  If  the  employer  registers  his  usual  com- 
plaint, it  may  be  suggested  that  he  get  his  employes  elsewhere. 
There  is  a limited  number  of  employers  of  this  class  that  are  refused 
the  privileges  of  the  employment  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
employes  are  accorded  the  same  treatment.  One  of  the  most  serious 
offenses  is  to  refuse  to  accept  a permanent  position  when  it  is 
offered,  assuming  the  employe  is  equal  to  the  task.  All  privileges 
cease  for  the  man  who  refuses  work. 

There  are  scores  of  men  regularly  employed  in  Kansas  City 
and  elsewhere  who  are  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $75  to  $150 
per  month,  and  even  higher,  whose  start  was  a temporary  job  at 
20  cents  an  hour.  A few  men  of  extraordinary  ability  and  genius 
have  worked  themselves  into  the  professions — some  into  the  min- 
istry. The  salary  of  one  man  exceeds  $5,000  a year. 

As  the  Employment  Bureau  does  not  receive  many  applications 
for  men  to  fill  high-class  positions,  this  record  bears  silent  testi- 
mony to  the  courageous  fight  that  has  been  made  by  men  who  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  defeat  and  grasped  the  first  opportunity  to 
improve  their  condition. 

The  employes  of  the  Employment  Bureau  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  resourcefulness,  and  the  results  accomplished 
depend  more  on  their  personal  interest  in  the  intricate  and  com- 
plicated situations  constantly  confronting  them  than  upon  the  per- 
fection of  a mechanical  office  routine. 

A recent  canvass  of  the  labor  agencies  and  employment  bureaus 
of  the  city  shows  49  such  agencies  and  about  99,500  situations  se- 
cured during  the  year.  Eighteen  of  these  agencies  are  practically 
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free.  These  include  the  employment  departments  of  typewriter 
companies  and  business  colleges. 

A reference  to  the  yearly  report  following  shows  that  almost 
ninety  different  kinds  of  employment  were  secured,  with  a gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  and  responsible  men  placed. 

2.  Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Annual  Report,  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  Inch 


CHARACTER  OF  POSITIONS. 

Applica- 

tions 

Filed. 

Posi- 

tions 

Secured. 

Applica- 

tions 

Unfilled. 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS— 
MALES. 

Baker 

3 

1 

2 

Boilermaker 

7 

0 

7 

Blacksmith 

2 

1 

1 

Bus  Boy 

2 

2 

0 

Baker’s  Helper 

1 

1 

0 

Barn  Man 

4 

3 

1 

Bookkeeper 

4 

o 

4 

Bricklayer 

4 

2 

2 

Bill  Clerk 

6 

2 

4 

Cook 

38 

29 

9 

Carpenter 

60 

43 

17 

Clerk 

23 

6 

17 

Cashier 

1 

0 

1 

Chainman 

10 

7 

3 

Candvmaker 

1 

0 

1 

Horsecuffer 

15 

15 

0 

Concrete  Men 

17 

17 

0 

Drivers 

58 

42 

16 

Dishwashers 

501 

501 

o 

Dairy  Hand 

10 

5 

5 

Electrician 

10 

1 

9 

Elevator  Operator 

12 

8 

4 

Engineer 

5 

1 

4 

Fireman 

14 

7 

7 

Farm  Hand 

59 

45 

14 

Furnace  Man 

60 

59 

1 

Freight  Bill  Clerk 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Floor  Man 

1 

0 

Freight  Claim  Clerk 

2 

1 

1 

Furniture  Finisher 

1 

0 

1 

Gardener 

90 

86 

4 

Grocery  Clerk 

3 

2 

1 

Houseman 

38 

32 

6 

Hospital  Orderly 

32 

31 

1 

Horseshoer 

5 

0' 

1 

Hotel  Clerk 

3 

2 

Harnessmaker 

1 

0 

1 

Inspector 

1 

0 

1 

Icepuller 

2 

2 

0 
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2.  Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Annual  Report,  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  Inch 


CHARACTER  OF  POSITIONS. 

Applica- 

tions 

Filed. 

Posi- 

tions 

Secured. 

Applica- 

tions 

Unfilled. 

Janitor 

82 

67 

15 

Kitchen  Man 

54 

51 

3 

Laborers 

2,376 

2,376 

0 

Mangleman 

2 

1 

1 

Meatcutter 

1 

0 

1 

Musician 

1 

0 

1 

Machinist 

5 

3 

2 

Mortar  Mixer 

2 

0 

2 

Mechanic 

7 

4 

3 

Nurse 

13 

11 

2 

Printer 

1 

1 

0 

Painter 

54 

47 

7 

Porter 

82 

70 

12 

Pantry  Man 

2 

2 

0 

Pressfeeder 

1 

0 

1 

Plumber’s  Helper 

4 

3 

1 

Packer 

1 

1 

0 

Apple  Pickers 

27 

27 

0 

Pharmacist 

1 

O' 

1 

Paperhanger 

4 

3 

1 

Quarryman 

3 

3 

0 

Reporter 

1 

0 

1 

Shipping  Clerk 

2 

1 

1 

Singer 

1 

0 

1 

Spieler 

1 

1 

O' 

Steelworker 

2 

0 

2 

Stableman,  j 

3 

3 

0 

Storekeeper 

1 

0 

1 

Steamfitter 

3 

1 

2 

Salesman 

5 

1 

4 

Stock  Clerk 

1 

1 

0 

Stone  Mason 

1 

0 

1 

Solicitor 

2 

0 

2 

Stenographer 

4 

1 

3 

Teamster 

54 

45 

9 

Truckers 

44 

41 

3 

Timekeeper 

3 

0 

3 

Tinner 

1 

1 

o 

Warehouse  Man 

4 

4 

0 

Waiter 

18 

12 

6 
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2.  Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Annual  Report,  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  Inch 


CHARACTER  OF  POSITIONS. 

Applica- 

tions 

Filed. 

Posi- 

tions 

Secured. 

Applica- 

tions 

Unfilled. 

Watchman 

5 

3 

2 

Yardman 

20 

14 

6 

FEMALES. 

4,007 

3,757 

250 

Addresser 

1 

1 

0 

Cook 

56 

56 

0 

Chambermaid 

1 

1 

0 

Dishwasher 

4 

4 

0 

Factory  Help 

54 

54 

0 

Housekeeper 

7 

7 

0 

Housemaid 

367 

367 

0 

Laundress 

265 

265 

0 

Nurse 

10 

10 

0 

Waitress 

12 

12 

0 

787 

787 

0 

Total  Male 

4,007 

3,757 

250 

Total  Permanent 

4,794 

4,544 

250 

Total  Temporary. 

26,602 

Grand  Total 

4,794 

31,146 

250 

Total  amount  earned  of  each  man’s  first  day’s  work $34,521.00 


E.  T.  BRIGHAM. 
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3.  MUNICIPAL  QUARRY  REPORT. 

E.  T.  Brigham,  Manager. 

The  large  quantities  of  rock  available  in  and  around  Kansas 
City  has  given  this  city  a distinct  advantage  over  other  cities  in  sup- 
plying emergency  work  for  the  unemployed  during  the  winter 
months.  While  the  city  has  owned  no  quarries  of  its  own — except 
at  the  Leeds  Farm  for  the  use  of  prisoners — it  has  been  possible  for 
several  years  to  make  temporary  arrangements  with  either  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  or  private  owners  to  quarry  sufficient  stone 
to  meet  the  need. 

The  future  outlook  is  not  so  favorable.  Large  quarries  are 
getting  scarce  and  more  inaccessible,  and  it  would  be  wise  foresight 
for  the  city  to  purchase  a quarry  which  would  provide  work  for 
several  years  to  come  and  leave  the  property  more  valuable  because 
of  the  improvement. 

In  most  cities  where  emergency  work  has  been  created  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  unemployed,  the  work  done  has  been  of  little 
permanent  value  to  the  community.  Nb  public  improvements  re- 
main to  benefit  the  city.  In  Kansas  City  about  23,000  cubic  yards  of 
stone  during  the  past  three  years  have  gone  into  street  paving,  rail- 
road work,  concrete  bridges,  buildings  and  other  permanent  struc- 
tures. So  the  workmen — mostly  non-resident — benefited  the  city  as 
well  as  themselves.  No  profit  was  made  from  the  labor  of  these 
men.  The  expense  of  operating  and  the  amount  paid  the  men  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  received  for  the  stone.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  men  for  whose  benefit  the  enterprise  was  maintained  received 
all  there  was  in  it.  The  results  of  the  quarry  operations  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

A.  Honest  workingmen  who  might  otherwise  have  become 
public  charges  were  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

B.  Tramps  and  vagrants  who  live  by  begging  were  without 
the  excuse  that  there  was  no  work. 

C.  Sympathetic  citizens  were  encouraged  to  refer  beggars  to 
the  rock  pile  rather  than  give  them  a dole. 

D.  The  city  received  some  benefit  from  the  work. 

The  quarry  work  this  year  fell  below  the  standard  of  other 
years  because  (1)  of  the  mild  winter  and  (2)  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing a good  quarry  site.  Conditions  that  existed  in  previous  years 
have  changed.  Extensive  rock  excavations  on  downtown  park  prop- 
erty have  almost  ceased,  which  is  also  true  of  the  new  terminal  site. 
It  was  impossible  to  renew  for  this  year  the  admirable  arrangement 
with  the  Terminal  railway.  Under  this  arrangement  the  rock  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  excavation  on  the  Uniot  Depot  site  was 
hauled  on  flat  cars  to  the  stoneyard  west  of  the  Southwest  boule- 
vard, near  Twenty-sixth  street. 
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The  best  that  could  be  done  last  winter  was  to  dig  loose  stone 
from  dirt  and  slate  that  had  been  dumped  on  the  tract  of  ground 
lying  directly  north  of  Union  Cemetery  and  east  of  Main  street. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  worked  in  solid  rock. 
Besides  removing  large  quantities  of  dirt  to  get  at  the  rock  imbedded 
in  it,  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  at  times  caused  several 
inches  of  mud,  in  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  work. 

Rock  was  broken  at  two  locations:  (1)  the  lot  north  of  Union 
Cemetery,  known  as  “cemetery  quarry,”  and  (2)  the  “barn  quarry,” 
at  403  Wyandotte  street.  The  first  location  provided  work  during 
the  daytime;  the  second  at  night.  The  principal  object  of  the  night 
work  was  to  foil  the  purpose  of  tricky  vagrants,  who  would  avoid 
going  to  the  day  quarry  and  wait  till  10  and  even  12  o’clock  on  cold 
nights  before  applying  for  lodging,  their  intention  being  to  escape 
work  altogether.  The  electric  lighted  barn  adjoining  the  lodging 
annex  at  401  Wyandotte  street,  full  of  large  stone,  and  with  a night 
foreman  in  charge  to  see  that  the  required  amount  of  stone  was 
broken,  had  a wholesome  effect  on  the  intentional  vagrant.  As  fast 
as  the  stone  was  broken  it  was  measured  in  boxes  and  carried  to  a 
vacant  lot  adjoining  and  dumped  on  a pile.  About  1,000  yards  of 
this  stone  was  used  by  the  Street  Repair  Department  in  improving 
the  river  front.  With  the  exception  of  a few  wagon  loads,  no 
broken  stone  was  sold  last  winter.  Practically  the  entire  amount 
remains  in  a pile  on  the  “cemetery  quarry,”  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  who  paid  the  operating  expenses. 
Following  the  usual  custom,  no  money  was  paid  to  the  laborers. 
They  received  meal  and  lodging  tickets,  redeemable  by  the  Helping 
Hand  Institute,  if  they  were  single  men.  Men  with  families  were 
given  orders  on  the  Provident  Association,  that  were  redeemed  by 
the  Helping  Hand  Institute.  Five  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars 
worth  of  meal  and  lodging  tickets  were  thus  honored  by  the  Helping 
Hand  Institute;  $121.30  worth  of  orders  was  honored  by  the  Provi- 
dent Association. 

I herewith  submit  statistical  report,  including  the  financial 
statement,  which  is  a record  of  the  operation  of  the  quarry  for  this 
vear.  The  books  were  audited  by  a certified  public  accountant,  Mr. 
}.  D.  M.  Crockett: 

Municipal  Quarry  Statistics. 

Labor  Record. 


Number  of  days  work  given  men,  February,  1913 317 

Number  of  clays  work  given  men,  March,  1913 566 

Number  of  days  work  given  men,  April,  1913 13  896  days 


Cracked  Rock  Statement. 

Cemetery  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  in  February,  1913 342  1/2  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  March,  1913 6401/6  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  April,  1913 24  9/12  yards  1,007  5/12  yards. 
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Bam  Quarry. 

Rock  cracked  in  December,  1912 19  3/4  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  January,  1913 112  3/4  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  February,,  1913 Ill  1/12  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  March,  1913 140  9/12  yards 

Rock  cracked  in  April,  1913 93  1/12  yards  447  5/12  yards 

4.  Municipal  Quarry. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  Year  1912-1913. 

By  J.  D.  M.  Crocket. 

receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  last  report $ 54.31 

Received  from  Board  of  Public  Welfare...  490.40 


$ 544.71 

Less  accounts  payable  last  year.  Paid  Feb. 

1st,  1913 490.40 


Balance  on  hand 

Cemetery  quarry — Rock $ 785.57 

Dynamite 7.75 

Gloves 2.20 

Barn  quarry 407.75 

Total  receipts- 


$ 54.31 

1,203.27 


$1,257.58 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  expense $ 10.00 

Quarry  expense — Barn 431.25 

Quarry  expense — Cemetery 795.52 


$1,236.77 

Less  15c  tickets  not  presented  for 

redemption $ 0.15 

Less  5c  tickets  not  presented  for  re- 
demption  2.75 

$2.90 

Less  error  in  Provident  Association 

order 90 

2.00 


1,234.77 


Balance  in  bank. 


$ 22.81 


Losses. 


Statement  of  Loss  and  Gain. 


General  expense $ 10.00 

Quarry  expense,,  barn 431.25 

Quarry  expense,  cemetery 795.52 

Error  Provident  Association  order .90 

Rock  on  hand  last  year,  estimated $500.00 

Realized 490.49  9.60 


$1,247.27 
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Gains. 

Cemetery  Rock  Quarry  (B.  P.  W.) $785.57 

Cemetery  Quarry  dynamite  sold 7.75 

Gloves 2.20 

Barn  Quarry  rock  (B.  P.  W.) 431.25 

Tickets  not  presented  for  redemption 2.90 

1,229.67 


Deficit  for  year  1912-1913 $ 17.60 


Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities — June  19,  1913. 


Assets. 

Tools  and  fixtures $ 65.67 

Accounts  receivable  (B.  P.  W.) 23.50 

Cash  in  the  bank 22.81 

$ 111.98 

Liabilities. 

Surplus 111.98 

Surplus. 

Surplus  last  year $129.58 

Less  deficit  1912-1913 17.60 


Surplus  at  close  of  year  1912-1913 111.98 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  Geo.  F.  Damon,  Superintendent. 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to 
offer  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City  the  free  use  of  a corps  of  pro- 
ficient investigators.  Accordingly  a force  of  ten  trained  social 
workers  has  been  maintained  by  this  department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  the  Provident  Association  (an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Provident  Association,  July  1,  1910).  Investigation  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  the  primary  functions  of  this  department.  New  problems 
are  daily  arising,  and  in  order  to  solve  them  justly  and  wisely,  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  must  be  had,  hence 
the  necessity  of  thorough,  painstaking  investigation,  as  effective 
treatment  must  be  based  upon  correct  information. 

The  need  of  this  service  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  its  value  better  understood  and  more  appreciated.  Consequently 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  department  during  the  past 
year  has  been  encouraging,  its  activity  has  been  extended,  its  effi- 
ciency increased,  and  its  achievements  have  been  greater  and  more 
permanent  than  in  any  previous  year. 

In  the  line  of  extension,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
has  been  the  establishment  of  social  service  at  the  General  Hospital, 
one  experienced  worker  having  been  assigned  to  that  duty.  She 
looks  after  home  conditions  of  resident  patients,  arranges  for  the 
after-care  of  homeless  patients,  and  corresponds  with  friends  of  non- 
resident patients.  This  is  an  advanced  step,  and  is  a humane  as  well 
as  a wise  economic  provision. 

There  has  also  been  shown  a gratifying  increase  in  the  use 
made  of  this  department  by  other  public  and  private  institutions 
and  the  public  generally. 

Thus  the  Social  Service  Department,  through  its  connection 
with  the  Provident  Association,  is  tending  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  public  and  private  institutions  and  agencies,  and  to  establish  closer 
co-operation,  consequently  making  more  effective  the  work  of  all. 

As  first  stated,  this  bureau  of  investigation  is  at  the  command 
of  anyone  interested.  The  members  of  its  force  are  experienced 
and  resourceful.  It  is  especially  helpful  in  protecting  institutions 
and  individuals  against  imposition  and  in  assisting  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems. 

A summary  of  work  accomplished  during  the  last  fiscal  year 


is  as  follows : 

Number  of  cases  treated 3,572 

Number  of  individuals  assisted  in  some  manner 11,431 

Number  of  investigations 3,808 

Number  of  revisits 14.806 

Number  of  calls  upon  relatives  and  other  references 16,407 

Number  of  cases  in  which  other  agencies  co-operated 1,524 

Number  of  cases  in  which  volunteer  service  was  rendered 1,359 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WELFARE  LOAN  AGENCY. 

May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913. 

By  L.  H.  Halbert,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  has  just  completed  the  fifth  month 
of  its  third  year’s  business. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  1910,  realizing  that  there  was  a 
great  need  for  a remedial  loan  agency  in  this  city,  found  the  man 
who  was  able  and  willing  to  finance  such  an  agency.  He  furnished 
the  capital  and  placed  the  agency  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
December  1st  of  the  same  year.  The  agency  is  doing  a philanthropic, 
not  a charitable,  business.  We  are  dealing  on  a business  basis  with 
people  who  are  honest  and  have  enough  business  capacity  to  repay 
a loan.  The  institutions  which  make  it  possible  for  people  to  help 
themselves  on  a business  basis  are  filling  a no  less  important  place 
in  the  service  of  humanity  than  are  those  organizations  whose  chief 
business  is  to  dispense  charitable  gifts  to  the  needy.  We  are  able 
by  making  small  loans  to  help  many  persons  who,  unless  they  se- 
cured a loan,  would  be  obliged  to  seek  charity.  These  loans  are, 
however,  a small  per  cent  of  the  loans  which  we  make.  To  ambi- 
tious, self-respecting  people  it  is  humiliating  to  accept  charity.  We 
cannot  loan  to  unemployed  persons  unless  we  believe  that  they  will 
be  able  to  secure  employment,  the  income  from  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  payments  on  the  loan  and  their  current  expenses. 
A large  number  of  persons  who  might  borrow  from  friends  or  rela- 
tives will  not  do  so  as  long  as  they  can  borrow  on  a strictly  business 
basis  elsewhere. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  expansion  for  us,  the  Pledge 
Department  having  been  added  February  24,  1913.  This  depart- 
ment is  already  well  advertised  and  is  becoming  very  popular.  Until 
this  department  was  opened  the  prevailing  charge  was  10  per  cent 
per  month  on  such  loans.  In  a little  more  than  two  months  this 
department  has  made  701  loans,  aggregating  $8,825.65,  an  average 
of  $12.60  per  loan.  We  learn  very  little  personally  about  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  borrowers  in  this  department  com- 
pared with  the  persons  who  borrow  in  the  chattel  department,  into 
whose  homes  we  go  and  about  whom  we  must  learn  more. 

The  Chattel  Department  has  made  a steady  growth  during  the 
year.  There  were  1,569  loans  made  in  this  department,  which 
totaled  $74,058.75,  an  average  of  $47.20  each.  One  loan  was  made 
for  $375  and  paid  in  full  before  due.  This  was  the  only  loan 
larger  than  $300.  We  cannot  now  make  a loan  in  this  department 
for  more  than  $300,  that  being  the  limit  fixed  by  law. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  loans  made  in  each 
month  of  the  last  year  and  the  amount  loaned  in  each  month : 


May,  1912 134 

June 117 

July 127 

August 154 

September 116 

October 120 

November Ill 

December 141 

January,,  1913 18  v 

February Ill 

March 146 

April 108 

Total 1,569 


loans $ 6„377.30 

loans 4,507.30 

loans 5,509.95 

loans 7,565.55 

loans 5,600.15 

loans 6,384.09 

loans 5,050.45 

loans 6,049.00 

loans 9,601.66 

loans 5,465.50 

loans 7,449.80 

loans 4,478.20 


loans $74,058.75 


We  here  give  a reprint  of  the  law  governing  the  chattel  loan 
business,  where  a greater  rate  is  charged  than  8 per  cent  per  annum 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  We  print  the  law  in  full  because  it  was 
so  recently  enacted: 


AN  ACT 

Regulating  the  loaning  of  money  in  cities  which  now  have  or  hereafter  may 
have  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  or  over,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
national  census,  when  as  security  for  such  loan  a lien  is  taken  upon  any 
household  or  office  furniture  and  effects,  musical  instruments,  type- 
writers, sewing  machines  or  any  other  personal  chattels,  defining  the  chat- 
tel loan  business  in  such  cities  and  prima  facie  proof  of  such  business, 
requiring  such  business  to  be  licensed  where  a greater  rate  than  eight 
per  cent,  interest  is  charged  and  authorizing  said  cities  to  license,  super- 
intend, regulate  and  control  those  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage  in  said 
business  and  providing  a license  charge  until  otherwise  provided  by 
said  cities  and  providing  for  bond  by  licensee  and  the  conditions  thereof 
and  liability  thereunder  and  prescribing  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
and  fee  that  may  be  asked  and  received  and  maximum  of  loans  that 
may  be  made  by  licensees  and  requiring  certain  provisions  for  mortgages 
taken  and  receipts  given  and  prescribing  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  to 
persons  engaged  in  said  business  and  not  licensed,,  charging  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  and  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  to  persons  so  engaged 
and  licensed  and  violating  certain  provisions  hereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows: 
Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  partnership, 

corporation  or  association  in  any  city  of  this  state  which  now  has  or  here- 

after may  have  a population  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  or  over  according 
to  the  last  preceding  national  census,  to  engage,  either  as  principal  or  as 
agent  in  the  chattel  loan  business  in  any  such  city  and  to  exact,  charge  or 
receive  directly  or  indirectly,,  whether  as  interest,  brokerage,  fees,  charges, 
commissions  or  otherwise,  interest  at  a greater  rate  than  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum,  without  first  being  licensed  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons,  firms,  partnerships,  corporations  or  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  chattel  loan  business,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  who,  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  cities  to  which  this  act  applies, 
shall,  either  as  principal  or  as  agent,  engage  in  the  business  of  lending  money 

and  taking  as  security  for  the  repayment  thereof  a lien  upon  any  house- 

hold or  office  furniture  and  effects,  musical  instruments,  typewriters,  sewing 
machines  or  any  other  personal  chattels*  whether  said  lien  shall  be  in  the 
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nature  of  a conditional  sale,  chattel  mortgage  or  bill  of  sale,  whether  re- 
corded or  unrecorded,  or  any  other  lien  of  any  character  whatsoever;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  pawn 
brokers. 

Sec.  3.  If,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  person,  firm,  partnership, 
corporation  or  association  in  any  city  to  which  this  act  applies,  shall,  either  as 
principal  or  as  agent,  in  any  instance,  lend  any  money  and  take  as  security 
for  the  repayment  thereof  any  mortgage  or  lien  upon  any  of  the  property 
in  the  last  preceding  section  hereof  mentioned  and  charge,  exact  or  receive 
for  such  loan,  dirctly  or  indirectly,  whether  as  interest,  brokerage,  fees, 
charges,  commissions  or  upon  any  pretext  or  under  any  other  guise  what- 
soever, interest  greater  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  amount 
loaned,  proof  of  such  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person, 
firm,  partnership,  corporation  or  association  is  engaged  in  the  chattel  loan 
business- 

Sec-  4.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  cor- 
poration or  association  desiring  to  engage  or  to  continue  to  engage  in  the 
chattel  loan  business  in  any  of  the  cities  to  which  this  act  applies,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  first  obtain  a license  to  carry  on  said  business  in 
the  city  in  which  said  business  is  desired  to  be  transacted.  Such  license 
and  the  renewals  thereof  shall  be  granted  upon  application  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  in  which  said  chattel  loan  business  is  to  be  conducted  and  shall  be 
renewed  annually  thereafter  and  for  such  license  and  each  renewal  thereof 
the  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  officer  of  said  city,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
ordinance,  and  until  such  designation  to  the  treasurer  thereof,,  the  fee  to  be 
fixed  by  ordinance  and  until  the  cities  to  which  this  act  applies  shall  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  such  license  fee,  the  applicant  shall  pay  therefor  and 
for  each  annual  renewal  thereof  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00). 
Such  license  and  renewals  thereof  shall  not  be  granted  until  the  applicant 
therefor  shall  file  with  said  mayor  of  the  city  a statement,  under  oath,  which 
in  case  of  a corporation,  shall  be  made  by  the  president  or  agent  thereof  in 
charge  of  its  business,  stating  the  place  in  the  city  where  the  business  is  to 
be  carried  on  and  the  name  of  the  private  and  business  address  of  the  appli- 
cant or  officer  or  agent  having  charge  of  such  proposed  chattel  loan  busi- 
ness, and  if  a co-partnership,  the  private  and  business  addresses  of  all  of  the 
partners;  and  if  any  change  occur  in  the  address  of  the  licensee,  agent  or 
person  in  charge  of  said  business  or  in  the  place  where  the  licensed  business 
is  carried  on  or  in  the  membership  of  any  partnership  doing  such  business,  a 
true  statement  of  such  change,  sworn  to  as  above  provided,  shall  forthwith 
be  filed  with  the  mayor  of  said  city. 

Sec.  5.  Said  license  and  renewals  thereof  shall  not  be  granted  until  said 
licensee  shall  give  to  the  officer  of  said  city,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
ordinance  and  until  such  designation,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  city,  a bond  to 
be  approved  by  said  treasurer  in  the  penal  sum  to  be  fixed  by  ordinance  and 
until  such  sum  shall  be  fixed  by  ordinance,  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  ($2,000.00)  conditioned  faithfully  to  observe  all  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  of  ordinances  that  shall  be  passed  in  pursuance  hereof  and  fur- 
ther conditioned  to  pay  all  damages,,  costs  and  attorney’s  fees  sustained  by 
the  mortgagor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  resulting  from  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Said  bond  may  be  executed  by  a domestic  or  foreign 
corporation  authorized  by  the  superintendent  of  the  insurance  department  to 
transact  within  this  state  the  business  of  surety  insurance,  as  surety.  For  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  or  restrictions  of  this  act  or  of  the  ordinances 
passed  pursuant  hereto,  the  said  bondsmen  shall  be  liable  as  provided  by  the 
conditions  of  said  bond  and  suit  may  be  brought  by  the  said  mortgagor,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  in  any  proper  form  of  action  to  recover  the  same  which 
shall  be  for  his  own  use  and  benefit.  The  mayor  or  city  treasurer  may  at 
any  time  order  a new  bond  and  upon  failure  to  file  any  such  bond  required 
or  whenever  the  licensee  has  been  twice  adjudged  guilty  of  violating  any  of 


the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  ordinances  passed  pursuant  hereto,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  where  said  licensee  is  engaged  in  said  chattel  loan  busi- 
ness shall  forthwith  revoke  his  said  license  and  all  renewals  thereof. 

Spc-  6.  Every  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  and  receive  upon 
each  loan  made  by  said  licensee  in  carrying  On  said  chattel  loan  business, 
interest  at  a rate  not  exceeding  two  per  centum  per  month,  which  interest, 
however,  shall  not  be  collected  in  advance.  Said  licensee  may  also  charge  for 
the  first  examination  of  the  property  to  be  mortgaged,  for  drawing  and  filing 
necessary  papers,  acknowledgments,  and  for  all  other  expenses  and  services 
whatsoever,  a fee  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50);  but  no 
further  charge  for  interest  or  discount  or  examination  of  the  property,  or  for 
drawing  or  filing  papers  or  foie  acknowledgments,  or  for  any  service  or  ex- 
pense or  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  making 
said  loan,  or  upon  any  renewal  of  the  loan,  or  any  transfer  or  change  of  the 
loan,  or  upon  any  other  occasion  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  orig- 
inal loan  or  oftener  than  once  in  each  period  of  twelve  months  thereafter 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  divide  or  split  up  loans  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever, for  the  purpose  of  requiring,  exacting  or  receiving  any  other  or 
greater  charges  than  in  this  section  prescribed.  No  loan  greater  than  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  shall  be  made  by  any  licensee  under  the  authority 
of  this  act,  nor  shall  any  one  person  owe  any  licensee  upon  the  loans  made 
under  authority  of  this  act,  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  for 
principal  at  one  time. 

Sec.  7.  No  mortgage  given  to  any  licensee  doing  business  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  valid,  unless  it  state  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made,  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  exact 
amount  of  fee  charged  under  section  6 hereof. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  payment  is  made  on  account  of  a loan  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  act  apply,  the  person  receiving  such  payment  or  his  prin- 
cipal shall,  when  the  payment  is  made,  give  to  the  person  paying,  a receipt 
setting  forth  the  amount  then  paid,  the  amount  previously  paid  and  the 
amount  remaining  unpaid,  identifying  the  loan  and  note,  mortgage  or  assign- 
ment to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Sec.  9-  Every  city  to  which  this  act  now  applies  or  shall  hereafter 
apply,  shall  have  the  right  to  provide  by  ordinance,  consistently  with  this  act, 
for  the  licensing,  supervision,  regulation  and  control  of  every  person,  firm, 
partnership,  corporation  or  association  within  its  jurisdiction  that  is  engaged 
or  desires  to  engage  in  the  transaction  of  chattel  loan  business  in  said  city 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Every  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation  or  association  that 
shall  after  the  passage  of  this  act,,  engage  in  the  chattel  loan  business,  either 
as  principal  or  agent,  in  any  city  to  which  this  act  is  applicable  and  in  any 
instance,  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  charge,  exact  or  receive,  whether  as 
interest,  brokerage,  fees,,  charges,  commissions  or  otherwise,  interest  for  the 
money  loaned  at  a greater  rate  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  without  being 
licensed,  as  provided  by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  -be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  be  imprisoned  for 
not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than  ninety  days  and  further  the  mortgage, 
lien  or  security  given  to  secure  the  repayment  of  any  such  loan,  shall  be  void 
and  the  principal  thereof  remaining  unpaid,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

Sec.  11.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  6 of  this  act  by  any 
license  hereunder  shall  be  a misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500.00)  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
ninety  days,  and  further,  the  entire  amount  loaned  remaining  unpaid  shall 
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be  forfeited  to  the  borrower  and  the  mortgage  or  lien  securing  same  shall 
be  null  and  void ; and  in  any  case  in  which  the  validity  of  any  mortgage, 
lien  or  security  given  to  any  licensee  hereunder  is  drawn  in  question,  proof 
of  the  fact  that  such  licensee,  either  as  principal  or  as  agent,  has  exacted  or 
received,  directly  or  indirectly  and  under  whatever  guise,  interest  or  charges 
in  excess  of  those  permitted  in  section  6,  hereof,,  shall  avoid  such  mortgage, 
lien  or  security  and  shall  further  forfeit  to  the  borrower  the  entire  amount 
borrowed  remaining  unpaid. 

Sec.  12.  Emergency. — That  the  widespread  and  evil  effects  upon  many 
people  in  the  cities  described  in  section  1,  of  the  foregoing  act  consequent 
upon  the  charge  of  oppressive  and  usurious  rates  of  interest  by  persons,  and 
corporations  (commonly  called  loan  sharks)  engaged  in  the  chattel  loan 
business  in  said  cities,  creates  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  therefore,  this  act  shall  rake  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  approval. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Section  12  of  the  law  that  the  legislature 
appreciated  the  immediate  need  of  the  law.  This  law  has  struck 
the  loan  sharks  very  hard.  We  are  expecting  it  to  abate  in  a great 
degree  the  loan  shark  evil.  Some  of  the  loan  sharks  have  already 
told  their  former  patrons  that  they  are  not  making  any  loans. 


We  give  here  an  example  of  how  we  have  been  able  to  help  a 
debtor  to  settle  his  account  with  a loan  shark.  A waiter  who,  be- 
cause of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  had  borrowed  $90  of  a loan  shark, 
applied  for  a loan  to  pay  the  balance  of  his  loan  and  one  month’s 
rent.  He  had  paid  $45.03  on  the  loan.  He  had  gotten  so  far  behind 
with  his  payments  that  he  was  being  pressed  very  hard  for  a settle- 
ment. The  shark  was  claiming  $89  balance.  When  we  first  called 
he  offered  to  settle  for  $77.  We  finally  offered  to  send  him  a check 
for  $55  in  full  settlement.  This  he  readily  accepted.  The  discount 
on  the  claim  amounted  to  $34.  We  made  the  waiter  a loan  of  $75, 
all  of  which  he  has  repaid. 


A study  of  the  purposes  for  which  people  borrow  money  is 
interesting.  We  submit  here  a tabulation  of  the  purposes  for  which 
1,163  persons  borrowed  of  us: 


Payments  on  home. 
Current  expenses.  . 
Groceries  and  rent. 

Business.  . • 

Paying  loan 

Railroad  fare 

Furniture 

Helping  relatives-  . 
Moving  expenses.  . 

Doctor 

Buying  horse 

Hospital.  . • 

Life  insurance 

Bond  for  position. 

Lawyer  fee 

All  debts 

Miscellaneous.  • ... 


155 

146 

192 

95 

72 

54 

46 

39 

38 

30 

18 

17 

15 

6 

4 

129 

107 
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It  may  be  readily  seen  that  current  expenses,  and  groceries  and 
rent,  are  nearly  synonymous,  and  that  all  debts  is  a very  inclusive 
term.  The  following  are  some  of  the  purposes  included  in  mis- 
cellaneous : Buying  artificial  limbs,  bringing  family  from  Europe, 

joining  union,  expenses  for  new  baby,  buying  cow,  tools,  funeral 
expenses,  chicken  fence,  huckster’s  license,  uniform,  going  through 
bankruptcy,  entering  high  school,  buying  seed,  buying  paper  route, 
repaying  church  money  used  in  business  and  lost  when  business 
failed. 

The  reasons  why  people  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  borrow.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  causes  why  people  are  borrowing: 

1.  Extravagance. 

2.  Bad  management. 

3.  Non-employment. 

4.  Sickness. 

5.  Business. 

We  find  it  an  unpleasant  task  to  daily  decline  to  make  loans  to 
a large  number  of  persons.  Some  of  those  to  whom  we  must  decline 
to  make  a loan  are  very  worthy  people  in  need,  but  are  not  in  a 
position  to  meet  a loan.  One  such  case  is  given  here  to  illustrate: 
A widow,  49  years  old,  unable  to  continue  sewing  because  of  ill 
health,  owns  household  goods  in  three  rooms,  worth  about  $40, 
wished  to  borrow  $25  for  current  expenses.  Her  brother,  a carpen- 
ter, who  is  crippled,  and  had  not  been  able  to  work  for  four  months, 
lives  with  her.  She  and  her  brother  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
their  father,  76  years  old,  who  lives  with  them,  and  has  no  income 
except  what  he  can  make  on  small  building  contracts.  He  has  no 
contracts  and  is  not  likely  to  have  as  far  as  we  can  determine. 

Persons  who  borrow  because  of  sickness,  non-employment  for  a 
time,  and  some  other  reasons,  are  much  more  satisfactory  with 
whom  to  do  business  than  those  who  borrow  because  of  bad  man- 
agement or  extravagance.  One  man  who  has  a regular  salary  of 
$225  per  month  has  made  two  loans  with  us. 

The  Welfare  Loan  Agency  is  a member  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Remedial  Loan  Agencies. 
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Annual  Report  of  the 

LEGAL  AID  BUREAU. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  shows  an  increase  in  the  cases  actually  handled 
over  the  previous  year.  This  department  is  now  going  on  its  fourth 
year,  and  since  its  inception  we  have  handled  approximately  20,000 
cases.  The  total  collections  approximate  $26,000.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  wage  claims  have  been  taken  care  of  and  they  number  2,396. 
I shall  not,  at  this  time,  go  into  a detailed  report  of  the  number  and 
classes  of  cases  which  have  been  handled  through  this  office,  as 
there  will  be  a summary  report  added 

There  were  380  suits  filed  for  our  clients  in  justice  courts  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  of  which  227  were  successfully  prosecuted  to  judg- 
ment and  100  were  settled  out  of  court  before  the  case  was  tried, 
and  41  were  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution.  In  14  cases  judg- 
ments were  rendered  against  our  clients.  The  number  of  dismissals 
was  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the  court  officer  to  obtain  service 
on  the  defendant  on  account  of  the  wrong  address.  It  frequently 
happens  that  immediately  after  having  received  notice  of  suit,  the 
defendant  would  go  to  the  plaintiff  and  arrange  a settlement  between 
themselves ; the  plaintiff  in  turn  would  usually  accept  the  settlement, 
and  thought  as  long  as  he  received  his  money  there  was  no  further 
need  of  his  appearing.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  our  office  that  after 
cases  have  been  called  in  court  three  times,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not 
appear,  to  finally  dismiss  the  suit.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  attach- 
ment, mechanic  lien  and  straight  suits  were  brought  for  the  collec- 
tion of  wages,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  for  small  board  bills, 
rent  bills  and  debts  of  various  kinds.  Replevin  suits  were  instituted 
in  most  cases  for  the  recovery  of  clothing,  trunks  and  other  personal 
property,  which  were  being  wrongfully  detained  by  some  innkeeper 
or  other  person.  Only  fourteen  of  the  227  judgments  obtained  were 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court.  Nine  of  these  appeals  are  still  pending 
in  the  upper  court,  the  remainder  having  been  disposed  of  in  favor 
of  our  client.  Approximately  $2,000  was  realized  on  judgments  in 
these  cases,  and  when  the  financial  condition  of  the  average  litigant 
with  whom  we  had  to  deal  is  taken  into  consideration  and  his  rights 
under  the  exemption  laws  of  the  state  are  conserved,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  showing  is  at  least  a fair  one.  Out  of  the  5,354 
cases  handled,  only  380  were  taken  into  court. 

During  the  year  we  handled  70  usury  cases  and  59  cases  of 
complaints  against  pawn  shops,  and  were  successful  in  bringing  about 
a settlement  in  each  one  without  going  to  court.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Welfare  Loan  Agency  and  the  Municipal  Pawn 
Shop,  also  departments  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  we  have 
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had  numerous  complaints  against  pawn  shops ; so  many,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  almost  necessary  to  devote  one  man’s  entire  attention  to  the 
complaints  which  come  in  regarding  these  places.  There  are  51 
licensed  pawn  brokers  doing  business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  one 
month  alone  there  were  29  complaints  of  usury  filed  with  our  depart- 
ment against  pawn  brokers,  the  charge  being  from  4 to  40  per  cent. 
We  were  successful  in  settling  all  of  these  cases  at  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  thereby  saving  the  borrower  from  $5  to  $25  in  each  case. 

One  pawn  broker,  against  whom  we  have  had  any  number  of 
complaints,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a large  sign  printed  which 
he  intends  placing  in  front  of  his  place  of  business,  stating  that  he 
loans  money  in  any  amount  upon  personal  property,  charging  interest 
at  the  legal  rate  of  2 per  cent.  This  is  good  evidence  of  the  results 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  in  its  crusade  against 
usury  and  extortion. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  our  previous  reports,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  work  is  the  prosecution  of  non-support  cases. 
During  the  year  we  have  referred  304  such  cases  to  our  municipal 
courts.  This  shows  an  increase  of  141  cases  under  this  head.  There 
were  178  cases  of  wife  and  child  abandonment  reported  to  us,  in  a 
majority  of  which  the  husband  had  left  the  state.  A thorough  in- 
vestigation is  made  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  where  the  wife  and 
children  are  found  deserving,  the  husband  is  apprehended  and  the 
expenses  of  bringing  him  back  to  the  city  are  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  Eleven  such  cases  are  here  reported: 

J.  S. — Deserted  wife  and  three  small  children;  located  at  Spring- 
field,  Mo.  Case  prosecuted  in  our  Criminal  Court ; defendant  paroled 
on  his  promise  to  take  care  of  his  family. 

J.  S. — Located  at  Portland,  Ore. ; deserted  wife  and  six  minor 
children ; had  been  gone  two  years ; located  and  returned  to  this  city ; 
is  now  under  parole  in  the  Criminal  Court  and  is  taking  care  of  his 
family. 

E.  K. — Located  at  Lawson,  Mo. ; had  been  gone  one  year;  wife 
and  one  child  left  destitute;  is  now  supporting  both  of  them. 

F.  W. — Located  at  Platte  City,  Mo. ; refused  to  support  minor 
children  after  divorce  from  wife;  is  now  paying  part  of  his  wages  to 
our  office  each  week. 

T.  F. — Moberly,  Mo. ; is  also  taking  care  of  his  family. 

R.  T. — Maryville,  Mo. ; is  now  living  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  has  a good  position. 

W.  D.  Located  at  Tulsa,  Okla. ; is  maintaining  and  providing 
for  his  wife  and  two  small  children. 
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E\  Princeton,  Mo.;  sends  $5  weekly  to  our  office  for  the 
support  of  his  two  minor  children. 


W • P- — Joplin,  Mo. ; now  provides  a home  for  his  family. 

J-  P-  Eminence,  Mo. ; is  now  supporting-  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

. ..  P-  P-  Wichita,  Kas. ; is  now  providing  for  the  support  of  his 
wife. 

The  total  expenditure  for  bringing  these  offenders  to  the  city 
was  $354.87. 


Kansas  City  now  ranks  third  among  the  legal  aid  societies ; New 
\ ork  and  Chicago  come  first,  but  both  of  these  cities  have  larger 
fields  to  work  in.  The  approximate  cost  to  the  city  for  the  handling 
of  each  case  is  90c ; the  total  collection  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$10,962.65. 


Last  year  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Dew  and  Mr.  Murray  Davis,  two  of 
our  attorneys,  compiled  a small  pamphlet,  entitled  “Legal  Sugges- 
tions/ Two  thousand  copies  of  the  book  were  printed  and  pub- 
lished. 1 his  supply  has  been  exhausted,  as  we  had  numerous  de- 
mands from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  libraries,  legal  aid 
societies,  and  even  attorneys.  The  committee  is  now  at  work  revis- 
ing the  book,  which  will  be  ready  about  September  1st. 

In  order  to  emphasize  some  of  the  work  which  we  are  now 
doing,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a few  illustrations : 

J.  L.,  a resident  of  Kansas  City,  was  in  the  employ  of  a railway 
company.  His  wages  were  attached  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  a certain 
loan  shark,  for  a debt  of  $83.  J.  L.  had  borrowed  money  from  the 
loan  shark,  but  that  was  ten  years  ago.  The  amount  he  originally 
borrowed  was  $40,  and  he  had  paid  back  $120.  He  had  a wife  and 
three  small  children.  When  the  case  was  called  at  Omaha  an  attor- 
ney of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  J.  L.,  his  wife  and  other  witnesses 
were  present.  The  case  resulted  in  a verdict  for  our  client.  This 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  man  is  persecuted  after  he 
once  gets  into  the  hands  of  such  unscrupulous  people. 

The  following  is  another  complaint  filed  in  our  office  where 
usurious  interest  was  charged  by  a pawn  broker:  On  April  1,  1913, 
A.  called  at  our  office  and  complained  that  B.,  a pawn  broker  of 
this  city,  had  been  charging  him  usurious  interest  on  a loan  of  $15 
made  by  him  on  January  1,  1912,  for  which  he  pawned  his  watch  as 
security.  To  date  he  had  paid  $4.50  interest,  and  B.  was  demanding 
$16.50  to  redeem  the  pledge.  Our  investigator  immediately  called 
upon  B.  in  order  to  verify  these  facts,  and  found  that  A.  had  actually 
paid  this  amount  of  interest.  We  figured  the  life  of  the  loan  at  the 
legal  rate  of  2 per  cent  per  month,  which  made  90c  legally  due  B.  as 
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interest  for  the  time  he  had  the  money,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  making  a total  of  $15.90.  As  $4.50  had  already  been 
paid  by  A.  as  interest,  this  amount  was  deducted  from  the  loan, 
leaving  a balance  of  $11.40,  the  legal  amount  due  B.  This  amount 
was  tendered  B.,  and  the  case  immediately  settled,  thereby  saving 
A.  $5.10. 

As  stated  previously,  we  have  handled  a number  of  non-support 
cases,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  local,  and  were  determined  by 
our  municipal  courts.  One  of  these  courts  sets  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days of  each  week  for  hearing  domestic  difficulties.  There  is  a rep- 
resentative always  in  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  defendant 
abides  by  the  court’s  ruling,  which  is  usually  to  pay  into  the  parole 
office  a certain  amount  of  his  weekly  earnings  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

M.,  who  has  a wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  being  6 years, 
deserted  his  family  in  1910,  leaving  them  destitute  and  penniless. 
The  mother,  with  a 2 months’  old  baby,  was  not  able  to  work,  and 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Provident  Association  for  six  months 
until  she  was  strong  again.  Employment  was  secured  for  her  at  $8 
per  week,  and  the  three  older  children  were  taken  care  of  by  char- 
itable institutions.  This  continued  until  November,  1912,  when  the 
wife  heard  indirectly  that  her  husband  was  located  in  Wyoming  and 
earning  good  wages  as  a printer.  An  investigation  of  the  case  proved 
her  statements  to  be  true.  M.  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  the  city 
and  charged  with  wife  and  child  abandonment.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  paroled  on  condition  that  he  pay  $8  per  week  to  our  office 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  This  he  was  glad  to  accept,  the  result 
being  that  today  the  husband,  wife  and  children  are  all  living  together 
and  the  home  is  really  a cheerful  one.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many- 
similar  cases  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  like  manner. 

Mrs.  S.,  a widow  50  years  of  age,  filed  complaint  in  our  office 
against  C.  for  the  recovery  of  $150,  which  she  had  invested  in  stock 
of  a prospective  manufacturing  concern.  C.’s  agent  called  upon  Mrs. 
S.  and  through  fraudulent  representations  was  successful  in  arous- 
ing her  interest  in  his  proposition.  Mrs.  S.  had  no  money  on  hand, 
as  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  make  a living  for  herself  as  seamstress, 
but  she  was  in  possession  of  a fine  diamond  ring,  which  she  had  had 
for  a great  number  of  years.  The  agent  in  some  way  found  that 
she  had  this  ring,  and  induced  her  to  let  him  have  it  appraised.  This 
she  consented  to,  but  informed  the  agent  not  to  sell  it.  Instead,  he 
sold  the  diamond  to  a jeweler  for  $150,  representing  that  the  stone 
belonged  to  him.  This  amount  he  applied  on  the  purchase  price  of 
stock  for  Mrs.  S.,  representing  that  she  was  purchasing  two  shares 
at  $100  a share,  when  in  reality  she  had  signed  a contract  for  five 
shares.  Mrs.  S.  began  to  feel  suspicious  of  the  action  of  C.’s  agent, 
and  called  at  our  office  for  assistance.  The  case  was  gone  over  thor- 
oughly with  Mrs.  S.,  and  our  investigator  called  upon  C.  and  made 
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demand  for  the  money  realized  on  the  diamond  ring,  also  the  sur- 
render of  all  contracts,  signatures,  etc.,  signed  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  ob- 
jected very  strongly  to  this  proposition,  but  he  was  informed  that  if 
a satisfactory  settlement  was  not  made  that  evening  our  department 
would  enter  suit  against  him  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean- 
time C.  called  upon  Mrs.  S.  at  her  residence  and  asked  her  to  dismiss 
the  case  from  our  hands,  but  as  she  had  been  previously  instructed 
by  us  that  such  procedure  would  probably  be  attempted,  she  refused 
to  settle  with  him,  telling  him  that  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  our 
department  for  settlement.  Fearing  prosecution,  C.  gladly  settled 
within  the  specified  time  for  $150  and  released  all  papers  signed  by 
Mrs.  C.  In  the  meantime  our  investigator  called  upon  the  jeweler 
who  purchased  the  ring  from  the  agent,  and  found  that  it  was  worth 
considerable  more  than  he  had  paid  for  it.  He  therefore  demanded 
the  ring  of  the  jeweler  upon  the  tender  of  $150,  or  the  cash  difference 
in  valuation.  The  latter  proposition  the  jeweler  accepted,  and  gave 
us  $25  additional  for  the  ring.  This  amount,  together  with  the  $150 
received  from  C.,  was  given  to  Mrs.  S.,  with  instructions  never 
to  buy  any  more  stock  from  an  agent  of  a prospective  manufactur- 
ing concern. 

In  closing  this  report,  I wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Provident  Association,  who  have 
given  us  such  material  aid  in  the  investigation  of  our  domestic  diffi- 
culty cases,  also  those  officers  of  the  police  department  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney’s  office  who  have  always  been  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  us  whenever  called  upon,  largely  in  cases  of  non-support 
and  wife  and  child  abandonment.  Sufficient  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  judges  of  our  municipal  and  justice  courts  for  the 
patient  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  so  earnestly  heard 
our  clients’  complaints.  Truly,  the  keen  interest  which  the  judges 
have  manifested  in  our  cases  emphasizes  “equal  justice  to  all.” 
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interest  for  the  time  he  had  the  money,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  making  a total  of  $15.90.  As  $4.50  had  already  been 
paid  by  A.  as  interest,  this  amount  was  deducted  from  the  loan, 
leaving  a balance  of  $11.40,  the  legal  amount  due  B.  This  amount 
was  tendered  B.,  and  the  case  immediately  settled,  thereby  saving 
A.  $5.10. 

As  stated  previously,  we  have  handled  a number  of  non-support 
cases,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  local,  and  were  determined  by 
our  municipal  courts.  One  of  these  courts  sets  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days of  each  week  for  hearing  domestic  difficulties.  There  is  a rep 
resentative  always  in  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  defendant 
abides  by  the  court’s  ruling,  which  is  usually  to  pay  into  the  parole 
office  a certain  amount  of  his  weekly  earnings  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

M.,  who  has  a wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  being  6 years, 
deserted  his  family  in  1910,  leaving  them  destitute  and  penniless. 
The  mother,  with  a 2 months’  old  baby,  was  not  able  to  work,  and 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Provident  Association  for  six  months 
until  she  was  strong  again.  Employment  was  secured  for  her  at  $8 
per  week,  and  the  three  older  children  were  taken  care  of  by  char- 
itable institutions.  This  continued  until  November,  1912,  when  the 
wife  heard  indirectly  that  her  husband  was  located  in  Wyoming  and 
earning  good  wages  as  a printer.  An  investigation  of  the  case  proved 
her  statements  to  be  true.  M.  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  the  city 
and  charged  with  wife  and  child  abandonment.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  paroled  on  condition  that  he  pay  $8  per  week  to  our  office 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  This  he  was  glad  to  accept,  the  result 
being  that  today  the  husband,  wife  and  children  are  all  living  together 
and  the  home  is  really  a cheerful  one.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
similar  cases  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  like  manner. 

Mrs.  S.,  a widow  50  years  of  age,  filed  complaint  in  our  office 
against  C.  for  the  recovery  of  $150,  which  she  had  invested  in  stock 
of  a prospective  manufacturing  concern.  C.’s  agent  called  upon  Mrs. 
S.  and  through  fraudulent  representations  was  successful  in  arous- 
ing her  interest  in  his  proposition.  Mrs.  S.  had  no  money  on  hand, 
as  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  make  a living  for  herself  as  seamstress, 
but  she  was  in  possession  of  a fine  diamond  ring,  which  she  had  had 
for  a great  number  of  years.  The  agent  in  some  way  found  that 
she  had  this  ring,  and  induced  her  to  let  him  have  it  appraised.  This 
she  consented  to,  but  informed  the  agent  not  to  sell  it.  Instead,  he 
sold  the  diamond  to  a jeweler  for  $150,  representing  that  the  stone 
belonged  to  him.  This  amount  he  applied  on  the  purchase  price  of 
stock  for  Mrs.  S.,  representing  that  she  was  purchasing  two  shares 
at  $100  a share,  when  in  reality  she  had  signed  a contract  for  five 
shares.  Mrs.  S.  began  to  feel  suspicious  of  the  action  of  C.’s  agent, 
and  called  at  our  office  for  assistance.  The  case  was  gone  over  thor- 
oughly with  Mrs.  S.,  and  our  investigator  called  upon  C.  and  made 
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demand  for  the  money  realized  on  the  diamond  ring,  also  the  sur- 
render of  all  contracts,  signatures,  etc.,  signed  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  ob- 
jected very  strongly  to  this  proposition,  but  he  was  informed  that  if 
a satisfactory  settlement  was  not  made  that  evening  our  department 
would  enter  suit  against  him  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean- 
time C.  called  upon  Mrs.  S.  at  her  residence  and  asked  her  to  dismiss 
the  case  from  our  hands,  but  as  she  had  been  previously  instructed 
by  us  that  such  procedure  would  probably  be  attempted,  she  refused 
to  settle  with  him,  telling  him  that  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  our 
department  for  settlement.  Fearing  prosecution,  C.  gladly  settled 
within  the  specified  time  for  $150  and  released  all  papers  signed  bv 
Mrs.  C.  In  the  meantime  our  investigator  called  upon  the  jeweler 
who  purchased  the  ring  from  the  agent,  and  found  that  it  was  worth 
considerable  more  than  he  had  paid  for  it.  He  therefore  demanded 
the  ring  of  the  jeweler  upon  the  tender  of  $150,  or  the  cash  difference 
in  valuation.  The  latter  proposition  the  jeweler  accepted,  and  gave 
us  $25  additional  for  the  ring.  This  amount,  together  with  the  $150 
received  from  C.,  was  given  to  Mrs.  S.,  with  instructions  never 
to  buy  any  more  stock  from  an  agent  of  a prospective  manufactur- 
ing concern. 

In  closing  this  report,  I wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Provident  Association,  who  have 
given  us  such  material  aid  in  the  investigation  of  our  domestic  diffi- 
culty cases,  also  those  officers  of  the  police  department  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney’s  office  who  have  always  been  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  us  whenever  called  upon,  largely  in  cases  of  non-support 
and  wife  and  child  abandonment.  Sufficient  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  judges  of  our  municipal  and  justice  courts  for  the 
patient  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  so  earnestly  heard 
our  clients’  complaints.  Truly,  the  keen  interest  which  the  judges 
have  manifested  in  our  cases  emphasizes  “equal  justice  to  all.” 
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Real  estate  matters 76 

Usury  cases 70 

Complaints  versus  pawn  shops 59 

Complaints  versus  installment  companies 56 

Complaints  versus  employment  companies 7 

Chattel  mortgages 41 

Partnership  matters 16 

Personal  injury  cases 32 

Defense  of  claims 122 

Pension  matters 2 

Advice  miscellaneous  cases 70 

Cases  refused 84 

Total 5,354 

Collections  for  the  year $10,962.65. 

Total  number  of  cases  filed  in  Justice  Courts 380 

Divided  into  the  following  classes  : 

Straight  suits 297 

Attachment  suits 40 

Replevin  suits 29 

Boarding  house  keepers’  liens 7 

Mechanics’  liens 7 

380 

Results  of  Cases  Filed. 

Settled  out  of  court 34 

Dismissed 107 

Judgments  obtained 227 

Judgments  against  our  clients 12 

380 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ED.  J.  FLEMING, 

General  Attorney. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 

Dance  Halls. 

During  the  year  ending  April  21,  1913,  the  standard  of  conduct 
in  public  dance  halls  has  been  greatly  improved.  This  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  a number  of  proprietors  of  dance  halls  have  become 
interested  in  promoting  places  that  meet  public  approval.  When 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  management  is  apparent,  the  prob- 
lem of  supervision  becomes  less  expensive,  as  each  inspector  can 
inspect  a greater  number  of  halls. 

During  this,  the  third  year  of  supervision  of  dance  halls,  more 
dances  were  supervised  at  less  cost  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  standard  of  conduct  in  the  halls  was  much  better  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  was  largely  due  to  an  order  prohibiting  any 
manager  from  permitting  patrons  to  leave  the  hall  and  later  return. 
This  order  has  finally  met  the  approval  of  the  dance  hall  managers 
and  reduced  the  amount  of  disorder  resulting  from  the  free  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  obtained  by  passing  out  of  the  hall  to  a nearby 
saloon.  Some  patrons  evaded  this  measure  by  carrying  bottles  of 
liquor  to  the  dance  hall.  They  usually  retired  to  the  toilet  with 
one  or  two  friends  and  there  passed  the  bottle  around.  Section  3 
of  the  ordinance  prohibits  such  practice  and  a number  of  arrests 
soon  discontinued  this  practice.  This  rule  eliminated  to  an  extent  a 
class  of  young  women  who  stayed  in  the  hall  only  long  enough  to 
meet  a man,  leave  with  him  and  later  return. 

The  inspectors  watch  carefully  for  young  girls  who  appear  to 
be  under  the  age  of  17.  They  are  riot  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
dance  hall  unless  accompanied  by  their  mother,  father  or  lawful 
guardian.  The  following  day  a woman  investigator  calls  on  the 
parents,  who  are  charged  with  keeping  the  girl  away  from  the  halls. 
If  this  method  fails,  the  parents  are  summoned  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  an  effective  arrangement  is  made  by  the  court. 

The  department’s  inspectors  were  sent  into  “club”  dances  to 
determine  whether  clubs  were  bona  fide  organizations,  admitting 
only  members.  This  investigation  placed  most  of  these  dances 
under  supervision,  as  guests  were  invited  to  attend  each  dance.  At 
many  of  these  dances  the  conduct  of  the  dancers  was  below  that  of 
the  downtown  dance  halls,  and  constant  surveillance  must  be  main- 
tained. There  are  a number  of  club  dances  that  are  conducted  in 
a manner  above  reproach.  These  clubs  cheerfully  conform  to  the 
regulation  ordinance  without  any  suggestion  from  an  inspector. 

The  supervision  of  dance  halls  tends  to  establish  public  confi- 
dence in  these  places.  Supervision  only  gives  the  hall  a “surface” 
decency,  and  no  kind  of  supervision  can  reach  the  evil  influence  of 
mixing  unknown  bad  characters  with  those  who  are  seeking  innocent 
amusement. 


Summary  of  the  Supervision  of  Dance  Halls. 
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Instructions  to  Inspectors  of  Public  Dances. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  dance  hall  ordinance  given  below: 

AN  ORDINANCE  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REGULATION 
OF  PUBLIC  DANCE  HALLS ; PROHIBITING  THE  SALE 
OR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 
THEREIN. 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  keep  a pub- 
lic dance  house  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  City  which  shall  be 
open  promiscuously  to  the  public  either  upon  the  payment  of  an 
admission  fee,  or  otherwise,  without  a written  permit  issued  to  it 
from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Chief  of 
Police.  No  person  shall  knowingly  let  or  lease  to  any  other,  any 
room  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on,  or  keeping  therein, 
any  public  dance,  to  which  the  public  are  invited  promiscuously  to 
attend  either  upon  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  or  otherwise, 
unless  a permit  shall  have  first  been  obtained  by  the  lessee  under 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Chief  of  Police  shall  have  the  power  to  recall  and  cancel  all  or 
any  of  such  permits.  In  case  of  a disagreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Chief  of  Police  as 
to  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  any  permit,  the  facts  in  such  case 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  it  shall  become  his  duty  to 
decide  for  or  against  the  issuance  or  revocation  of  said  permit. 

Section  3.  No  wine,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold, 
given  away  or  distributed  in  any  public  dance  house  or  any  premises 
adjoining  or  connected  therewith. 

Section  4.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  nor 
more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00),  and  upon  such  con- 
viction any  permits  held  by  him  shall  become  forfeited  ipso  facto 
and  forthwith  cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect. 

Section  5.  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  in  conflict 
with  this  ordinance  are,  insofar  as  they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  20,  1910. 

Darius  A.  Brown,  Mayor. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  only  sign 
permits  for  such  as  agree  to  submit  to  the  oversight  of  the  Board’s 
inspectors,  and  the  inspector  is  authorized  to  revoke  the  permits  at 
any  time  the  dance  is  improperly  conducted. 

You  are  the  judge  of  what  is  proper,  but  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  your  general  guidance. 

1.  The  halls  must  be  brightly  lighted  during  all  the  time  they 
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are  in  use,  and  no  so-called  “shadow  dances”  or  “moonlight”  dances 
are  proper. 

2.  No  undue  familiarity  between  partners  should  be  tolerated. 
The  lady  should  place  her  right  hand  on  her  partner’s  arm  and  not 
on  his  shoulder,  and  partners  should  keep  their  bodies  free  from 
each  other. 

3.  People  under  the  influence  of  liquor  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  hall. 

4.  Dances  should  close  not  later  than  12  o’clock  unless  given 
special  permission  for  a special  occasion  to  continue  later. 

5.  The  practice  of  going  out  and  in  at  the  hall  during  course 
of  the  evening,  on  the  part  of  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  has  been 
so  closely  connected  with  intemperance  and  other  evils  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  dances  must  not  permit  it. 

6.  Age  Limit  for  Girls. — Girls  16  years  of  age  or  under 
should  not  be  admitted  unless  escorted  by  their  parents  or  some 
respectable  adult.  If  in  doubt  about  the  ages  of  young  girls,  take 
their  names  and  addresses  and  we  will  look  them  up. 

7.  Smoking,  profanity  or  boisterous  conduct  in  the  dance  hall 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Our  Department  Strengthened. 

The  following  amendment  to  our  Dance  Hall  Ordinance  gives 
more  specific  power  and  definitely  authorizes  the  collection  of  fees : 
Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri : 

Section  1.  That  Ordinance  No.  6110,  approved  August  20, 
1910,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a new  section 
thereto,  said  to  be  designated  and  known  as  section  4-a,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Section  4-a.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  appoint  inspectors  of  public  dance  halls  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance ; each  of  said  dance  halls  may  be  charged 
fifty  cents  for  each  inspection  made  by  said  inspectors,  but  not 
more  than  one  charge  for  inspection  shall  be  made  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Passed  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  July  22,  1912,  and  ap- 
proved by  Stanley  Watson,  Acting  Mayor,  July  24,  1912. 

Censorship  of  Motion  Picture  Films. 

In  January,  1913,  the  department  began  to  receive  weekly  bul- 
letins from  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  of  New  York  City. 
These  bulletins  contain  the  titles  of  pictures  passed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  and  those  passed  subject  to  certain  elimina- 
tions. An  investigator  calls  on  the  various  film  exchanges  and  ex- 
amines the  films  that  have  been  passed  subject  to  eliminations  and 
ascertains  whether  the  cutouts  have  been  made.  When  this  work 
began,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  the  picture  in 
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question  in  the  first  release  theater,  without  the  cuts  having  been 

iUGh  CaSCS’  the  National  Boa^  of  Censorship  was  so 
notified.  this  organization  took  up  the  matter  with  the  various 
manufacturers  and  the  film  exchanges.  In  justice  to  the  film  ex- 
changes, it  should  be  said  that  the  failure  to  make  the  required 
cutouts  was  due  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the 
exchange.  This  condition  was  corrected  by  the  management  of  the 
exchanges. 

One  exchange  re-inserted  the  cutouts  when  the  pictures  were 
sent  out  of  the  city.  This  was  in  clear  violation  of  the  agreement 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  National  Board  of  Censorship. 
This  board  was  notified  and  has  taken  steps  to  stop  this  practice 
At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited  in  Kansas  City  have  been 
submitted  to  the  National  Board  of  Censorship.  This  class  of  pic- 
tures are  not  difficult  to  control. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  pictures  shown  here  have  not  been 
submitted  to  any  censor  board.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  this  department  has  stopped  the  exhibition  of  “The 
Dalton  Gang,”  “The  James  Boys”  and  “The  Night  Riders.”  A 
representative  of  this  office  called  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
different  feature  picture  companies  in  the  city  asking  them  to  co- 
operate with  this  departemnt  by  making  the  eliminations  recom- 
mended by  this  department.  In  every  case,  to  the  present  date, 
every  cutout  recommended  has  been  made.  A local  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  all  uncensored  films  would  strengthen 
the  censorship. 

The  department  has  given  a great  deal  of  time  in  studying  the 
question  of  obtaining  a fair  and  effective  censorship  of  pictures. 
This  study  began  in  the  winter  of  1911  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
posal of  a city  ordinance  for  the  licensing  of  motion  pictures.  The 
ordinance  died  in  April,  1912,  with  the  outgoing  administration. 
Employees  of  this  department  were  called  before  various  civic  and 
social  organizations  to  discuss  the  need  of  censorship  in  this  city. 
A committee  of  citizens,  representatives  of  these  organizations, 
formulated  and  secured  through  the  aldermen  the  introduction  of  a 
censorship  law.  This  ordinance  has  been  changed  from  its  orig- 
inal form,  vesting  the  censorship  work  in  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  a board  of  appeals  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  to  an  amended  ordinance 
providing  for  a censor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor;  also,  provid- 
ing for  a board  of  appeals  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  The  ordinance  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  City 
Council  and  is  now  in  a committee  box  of  the  upper  house. 

Fake  and  Immoral  Exhibitions. 

Fake  shows,  designed  to  defraud  inexperienced  young  men, 
have  been  tolerated  until  within  the  last  year.  They  have  been 
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prosecuted  and  closed  with  the  assistance  of  the  police  and  the 
municipal  court.  This  class  of  exhibition  must  be  continually 
sought  out  as  they  are  operated  under  several  disguises.  The  usual 
plan  is  arranged  in  some  vacant  storeroom  near  a good  business 
corner.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged.  Upon  entering 
the  first  room,  one  sees  an  inferior  menagerie,  hardly  worth  the 
admission  fee.  The  patron  is  invited  to  progress  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another  by  paying  an  increasing  fee  each  time,  until  finally 
he  is  fleeced  of  all  that  he  has,  or  refuses  to  spend  more,  in  which 
case  he  is  ushered  out  the  back  door.  The  women  employed  are  of 
an  immoral  set  and  in  several  cases  relieved  patrons  of  funds 
amounting  to  as  high  as  $100.00. 

One  striking  example  of  inadequate  laws  relative  to  the  licens- 
ing of  such  places  follows.  A man  called  at  this  office.  He  wished 
to  set  up  an  exhibition  of  life-size  wax  figures  of  the  two  sexes. 
These  figures  showed  private  diseases  in  various  stages,  also  a 
number  of  obstetric  casts.  An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  was  to  be 
charged.  He  was  informed  that  such  exhibition  could  not  be  com- 
mercialized according  to  his  plans.  He  obtained  a license,  paying 
$50.00.  The  exhibition  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district. 
A barker  was  busy  announcing  the  wonderful  exhibition  for  men 
only.  An  electric  piano  was  installed  and  the  exhibition  had  been 
open  about  two  hours  when  investigators  from  this  department  com- 
plained to  the  police  authorities  and  the  place  was  closed.  The  pro- 
prietor produced  his  license  in  court.  The  court  faced  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  licensing  such  exhibition,  then  closing  it  two  hours 
after  it  opened,  and  prosecuting  the  proprietor.  The  court  ordered 
the  place  closed  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  ordinance  in 
order  to  refund  the  license  fee  to  the  proprietor. 

Normal  Classes  in  Recreation. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December  and  January, 
classes  in  indoor  games  were  conducted  for  social  workers  and 
school  teachers.  One  class  of  16  was  held  on  Tuesday  evenings 
in  the  Central  High  School  gymnasium.  The  other  class  was  held 
in  a public  hall  at  Cottage  and  Vine  streets.  Several  teachers  in  the 
colored  schools  attended  this  class  of  28  people. 

The  work  in  the  class  of  colored  people  was  commenced  under 
difficulties  that  were  surmounted  only  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  of  the  class.  The  only  available  space  to  be  had  without 
expense  was  the  corridors  of  Lincoln  High  School.  Five  meetings 
at  this  place  proved  it  impractical  because  of  limited  space  and  ex- 
posed, breakable  bric-a-brac.  There  were  no  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  educational  work  of  this  kind  and  the  members  of 
the  class  were  compelled  to  engage  a hall  and  pay  the  expense. 

The  evenings  were  divided  between  story  telling  and  games. 
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The  work  was  arranged  to  give  a number  of  games  especially  adapted 
to  sex  and  different  ages.  Only  a few  members  of  the  classes  had 
previous  experience  in  teaching  children  to  play  and  special  attention 
was  given  to  encourage  the  class  members  to  put  spirit  and  energy 
into  the  play  and  avoid  self-consciousness.  Soon  there  were  notice- 
able results.  At  the  close  of  the  course  of  games  the  work  of  the 
class  members  was  very  satisfactory.  This  work  should  be  carried 
on  next  winter  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

In  September,  1912,  Prof.  E.  L.  Driver,  physical  director  of 
Washburn  College,  gave  a series  of  twelve  lectures  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  games,  folk  dancing  and  story  telling.  The  classes 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Jewish  Educa- 
tional Institute.  Most  of  the  students  were  engaged  in  social  work 
in  the  city. 

Summary  of  Normal  Classes  in  Recreation. 


Average  Total 

Attendance.  Lectures  and  Demonstrations.  Attendance. 

18  Prof.  Driver’s  Class  12  216 

11  12  121 

24  16  284 


Aggregate  attendance,  621 

Regulation  of  Pool  and  Billiard  Halls. 

The  Missouri  Billiard  Men’s  Association,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  clean  amusement  in  billiard  and  pool  halls,  called 
a meeting  inviting  every  manager  of  a billiard  and  pool  hall  in  the 
city  to  attend.  This  meeting  was  called  because  of  public  agitation 
against  the  billiard  and  pool  business,  caused  by  certain  improperly 
conducted  places.  About  one-fifth  of  the  proprietors  in  the  city 
attended.  Representatives  from  this  department  were  invited  to 
speak.  A plea  was  made  for  billiard  and  pool  halls  free  from  gamb- 
ling and  intoxicating  liquor.  A general  discussion  followed  and  a 
number  of  proprietors’  statements  considered  relative  to  gambling 
and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  billiard  and  pool  halls.  This 
type  of  hall  usually  fosters  the  gang  which  furnishes  the  recruits  for 
holdup  men,  pickpockets  and  murderers. 

At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  to  appoint  a committee 
to  draft  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  billiard  and  pool  halls. 
The  ordinance  recommended  is  as  follows: 

An  Ordinance  to  Regulate  Public  Billiard,  Pocket  Billiard  and  Pool 
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tion  Building  at  Municipal  Farm,  (under  construction— see  page  340. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the 

KANSAS  CITY  MUNICIPAL  FARM, 

Leeds,  Missouri,  April  21,  1913, 

By  Dr.  E.  W.  Cavaness,  Superintendent. 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a busy  one  with  us.  We  have 
handled  2,949  men,  which  is  200  more  than  has  been  handled  in  any 
previous  year,  but  this  increase  is  due  to  men  being  sentenced  to  the 
Farm  for  hospital  treatments,  as  this  report  will  show. 

During  the  year  the  general  health  of  our  men  has  been  un- 
usually good  and  our  activities  have  been  reasonably  profitable.  The 
organization  of  our  administration  has  been  perfected  to  a degree. 
The  establishment  of  departments,  and  daily  reports  from  each, 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  our  work.  Our  foremen  have  become 
more  accustomed  to  handle  men  in  the  open  and  the  prisoners  have 
learned  that  we  are  here  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  help  them 
and  teach  them  to  do  things. 

The  majority  of  our  men  are  allowed  perfect  freedom  on  the 
Farm  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent  are  worked  without  foremen.  I 
have  practically  eliminated  the  use  of  guards,  and  in  securing  men 
to  handle  prisoners  we  have  found  it  very  valuable  to  use  tradesmen 
who  can  teach  our  men  how  to  do  things  in  a first  class  manner,  so 
that  when  the  men  leave  the  institution,  in  many  instances,  they  can 
follow  certain  trades. 

The  administration  has  been  more  successful  from  a standpoint 
of  discipline  than  in  former  years.  The  number  of  escapes  has  been 
reduced  to  a minimum  for  this  class  of  institution.  Our  trusty  force 
is  increased  daily  and  in  general  the  honor  system  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  year. 

Financial  Report. 

The  financial  report  for  the  past  fiscal  year  shows  a profit  of 
$2,630.36,  or  a net  profit  per  man  per  day  of  3.3  cents  against  a loss 
of  $17,539.38,  or  a net  loss  per  man  per  day  of  23.62  cents  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

This  year  we  have  practically  finished  one-half  of  our  adminis- 
tration building.  The  excavation,  footings,  and  a part  of  the  con- 
crete has  been  laid  on  the  other  half. 

Our  boulevard  system  has  been  improved  and  extended.  The 
Farm  products,  especially  our  hogs,  have  been  profitable. 

We  have  laid  a water  main  over  three  miles  from  the  city  tc 
the  Municipal  Farm. 

The  increase  in  the  area  and  product  of  quarry,  extension  of 
railroad  switching  facilities,  clearing  and  putting  into  cultivation 
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about  20  acres  of  land,  are  some  of  our  larger  projects  for  the  past 
year,  and  these  have  all  been  worked  to  show  some  profit. 

Our  financial  showing  would  perhaps  be  several  thousand  dol- 
lars more  if  we  could  receive  credit  for  the  4,274  days  spent  by  pris- 
oners in  our  hospital  wards  that  would  otherwise  be  in  the  city  hos- 
pital and  be  an  expense  to  the  Hospital  and  Health  Board. 


Completed  Portion  of  Administration  Building. 

Handling  of  Prisoners. 

The  completion  of  a part  of  our  new  building  has  enabled  us 
to  handle  our  men  in  a more  modern  way,  but  the  plan  of  complete 
segregation  will  be  impossible  until  we  are  able  to  finish  our  build- 
ings. The  new  hospital  ward  compares  favorably  with  the  best  in- 
stitutions of  this  country.  The  small  dormitories  are  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  plan.  Our  heating,  water,  ventilation,  lights, 
bathing  and  toilet  facilities  are  the  most  modern  makes. 

Our  honor  system  grows  stronger  each  day.  Today  we  have 
240  men  working  on  the  Farm  with  10  foremen  and  8 guards,  and 
about  35  men  working  without  a foreman,  doing  good  work.  The 
number  of  employees  for  the  year  has  been  decreased  by  4,  while 
the  average  prison  population  has  increased  by  6 men.  We  have 
had  51  escapes  from  the  Farm  this  year,  or  1.74  per  cent,  against 
3.23  per  cent  for  the  previous  year.  This  is  worthy  of  some  note, 
due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  more  men  have  been  working  on  honor 
this  year  than  in  any  former  year ; however,  more  than  1 per  cent  of 
these  escapes  have  been  from  our  trusty  workers,  and  27  of  these 
have  returned  of  their  own  accord  or  were  recaptured. 

When  a prisoner  is  admitted  to  this  institution  he  is  not  allowed 
to  do  any  work  until  his  case  has  been  looked  over  by  the  physician 
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and  his  report  also  designates  the  class  and  amount  of  labor  he  be 
required  to  do.  If  he  is  sick,  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital  department 
until  his  conditions  will  permit  him  to  work.  When  he  begins  his 
labors,  we  use  the  greatest  care  in  not  making  the  burden  too  heavy. 
It  has  not  been  necessary,  except  in  a few  extreme  instances,  to 
force  our  men  to  work,  but  in  this  connection  will  say  we  require 
of  each  man  the  product  in  proportion  to  his  physical  ability. 

A recent  ordinance  of  the  City  Council,  which  terminates  a 
man’s  sentence  when  two-thirds  of  his  time  is  served,  provided  he 
has  a perfect  record  in  the  institution,  has  been  a great  aid  and 
stimulus  to  more  efficient  work.  Our  punishment  is  practically  by 
demerits  whereby  a man  works  a certain  number  of  days  of  his 
good  time  for  violation  of  rules.  We  rarely  resort  to  solitary  con- 
finement. 


Hospital  Department. 

The  result  of  our  work  in  this  department  for  the  past  year 
has  been  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  the  good  that  we  have  accom- 
plished in  helping  these  men  to  new  life  the  future  alone  can  tell. 

We  have  handled  in  our  hospital  ward  during  the  fiscal  year  642 
men,  with  one  death;  641  have  been  cured  or  health  improved. 
These  men  have  spent  4,274  days  in  the  hospital,  or  an  average  of 
628  days  for  each  man.  Some  of  these  men  recently  have  been  put 
out  to  light  work  almost  immediately  after  finishing  the  treatment, 
to  make  room  for  others,  as  our  space  for  the  last  three  months  has 
been  limited. 

I have  treated  307  men  for  alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  taken  the  treatment  for  habit;  115  men  have 
been  treated  for  such  drug  habits  as  morphine,  codium,  heroin,  co- 
caine, chloral,  bromide,  hyrocine,  coal  tar  drugs,  etc.  The  remaining 
220  cover  a field  too  large  to  enumerate  here.  The  above  include 
the  men  admitted  to  the  hospital  wards  and  were  unable  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  and  many  of  these  were  treated  for  other  diseases 
while  taking  hospital  treatment  for  their  respective  habits. 

The  records  of  our  daily  dispensary  are  incomplete  but  each 
day  the  working  prisoner  has  opportunity  to  consult  the  physician 
regarding  any  ailment  he  may  have,  and  by  this  means  we  keep  our 
men  in  good  physical  condition,  and  their  needs  are  carefully  looked 
after.  We  have  sent  36  men  to  the  City  Hospital  within  the  past 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  number  16  were  returned  to  the  institution. 
These  men  were  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases, 
or  some  surgical  condition  that,  with  our  meager  equipment,  we 
were  unable  to  handle  at  the  Farm. 


Table  A — Showing  the  Number  of  Men  Handled  in  the 
Hospital  Ward  by  Months. 


MONTH. 

Number  of  hospital  days 
for  month. 

Average  number  of  men 
in  hospital  ward 
each  day. 

April  21-30 

38 

4.22 

May 

124 

4.00 

June 

120 

4.00 

July 

176 

5.67 

August 

165 

5.67 

September 

280 

9.33 

October 

337 

10.90 

November 

297 

9.90 

December 

434 

14.00 

January 

618 

19.93 

February 

554 

19.78 

March 

673 

21.70 

April  1-21 

458 

21.54 

*4,274 

f 12.55 

^Number  days  charged  to  hospital. 
tAverage  daily  attendance. 

From  the  above  table  you  can  see  the  steady  increase  in  attend- 
ance in  our  hospital  ward.  On  the  last  day  of  this  fiscal  year  I had 
22  men  in  the  hospital  ward  and  had  6 men  in  waiting-  to  take  treat- 
ment for  chronic  alcoholism  and  drug  habits.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
straint  necessary  to  accomplish  a thorough  treatment.  Our  municipal 
judges  appreciate  this  work  we  have  been  doing  and  the  majority 
of  their  cases  have  been  sent  to  the  Farm  in  preference  to  the  City 
Hospital  for  treatment,  but  our  limited  space  has  forced  me  to  ask 
our  judges  to  sentence  some  of  these  men  to  the  City  Hospital  for 
that  we  cannot  accommodate  more  of  these  men  who  need  the  re- 
preliminary treatments. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  early  establishment  of  an  inebriate 
hospital  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  these  combined  treatments 
can  be  administered  without  the  humility  of  a trial  and  conviction 
in  public  court,  is  imperative.  We  have  handled  in  our  ward  during 
the  past  year,  men  from  some  of  the  best  families  in  Kansas  City, 
and  daily  I am  asked  by  some  woman  how  she  must  proceed  to  se- 
cure treatment  for  her  husband,  son  or  brother  who  is  a slave  to 
some  appetite.  I advise  them,  but  they  are  afraid  of  the  police  court 
procedure,  and  so  allow  them  to  go  ahead  for  years,  or  until  they 
are  in  a dangerous  condition  before  they  come  here. 
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Educational  and  Religious. 

W e have  had  splendid  services  every  Sunday  during  the  past 
year,  conducted  by  pastors  and  their  choirs  from  the  leading  churches 
of  our  city.  The  daily  reading  hour  is  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by 
our  men,  and  they  have  daily  papers,  current  magazines,  good  books, 
furnished  by  various  interested  people.  This  winter  we  will  have 
some  educational  feature  each  evening  for  the  inmates.  Our  as- 
sembly room  will  be  used  from  6 to  8 p.  m.  for  men  who  care  to 
study  and  classes  will  be  organized  to  accommodate  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. The  establishment  of  a library  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
our  men  and  will  give  a greater  variety  of  reading  materials. 

The  Future  of  the  Municipal  Farm. 

To  find  employment  for  our  men  in  the  future  is  becoming  a 
rather  serious  question.  We  have  this  year  exhausted  our  bond 
fund,  our  roads  are  about  completed,  the  138  acres  of  land,  40  per 
cent  of  which  is  tillable,  gives  employment  to  a small  percentage  of 
our  population,  and  to  find  sale  for  crushed  rock  is  impossible, 
since  we  are  located  so  far  from  a railroad.  However,  we  will  keep 
our  men  at  work  on  our  grounds,  boulevards,  etc.,  but  much  of  this 
labor  should  show  as  a profit  to  Kansas  City,  but  cannot  be  utilized 
until  we  have  more  land  or  more  industries.  This  institution  can 
easily  be  made  self-sustaining,  or  without  land  or  industries  it  may 
be  a heavy  financial  burden  to  Kansas  City. 

Give  the  Municipal  Farm  an  additional  500  acres  of  land,  mod- 
ern dairy  and  equipment,  a chicken  farm,  one  auto  truck  for  garbage 
hauling,  $75,000  to  complete  our  buildings  and  buy  equipment,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  Kansas  City  will  have  an  institution  that  should 
easily  be  self-sustaining,  and  in  years  should  pay  us  financially. 


it:  - Ik: 
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MUNICIPAL  FARM. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Expenses. 

Material  for  permanent  improvements $25,615.08 

Current  expenses 39,18774 

Pay  roll 20,097.14 

Paid  for  special  skilled  labor  and  contract  work 4,573.08 


Profits.  $89,473.04 

Combined  cost  and  values. 

Cost.  Value. 

Permanent  improvements  (material) $25,615.08  $85,093.66 

Cash  Credits,  farm  produce,  etc 2,164.96 

Value  of  inventory  increase  during  fiscal  year  1912-1913.  2,760.78 

Pay  roll 20,097.14 

Paid  special  skilled  labor  and  contract  work 4,573.08 

Clothing,  provisions,  tools,  charity,  etc 39,187.74 

$89,463.04  $90,018.40 

Credits  for  Charity. 

Cash  paid  out,  aid  for  prisoners’  families $ 1,944.00 

Cash  paid  out  to  prisoners  leaving  farm 131.00 


$89,463.04  $92,093.40 

Value $92,093.40 

Cost 89,463.04 


Net  profit  for  year $ 2,630.36 

Net  profit  for  maintenance  of  farm,  $2,630.36. 

Net  profit  for  man  per  day,  .034. 

Average  daily  cost  per  man  for  bread,  meat  and  groceries,  .234. 

Combined  Cost  and  Value  of  Improvements  Made  by  Bond  Money. 


Cost.  Value. 

Cost  for  materials  and  tools $25,615.08 

Value  of  improvement,  Administration  Building 61,207.60 

Value  of  improvement,  septic  tank 464.85 

Value  of  improvement,  filter  beds 420.39 

Value  of  improvement,  main  sewer 168.57 

Paid  for  special  skilled  labor  and  contract  work 4,573.08 

Inventory  tools  bought  from  Bond  Fund 4,768.88 


$30,188.16  $67,030.29 

Value $67,030.29 

Cost 30,188.16 


Profit 

Cash  Receipts. 

Hogs 

Cows 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

Shoe  shop  and  tailor  shop 

Cement  sacks 

Graves 

Miscellaneous 

Horses 


$36,842.13 


$ 837.07 
288.91 
119.67 
51.60 
397.15 
, 261.16 
18.40 
191.00 


$2,164.96 
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Net  Improvements,  Fiscal  Year,  April  15,  1912, 
to  April  21,  1913. 


Values, 
April  15, 
1912. 

Improve- 
ments, 
April  15, 
1912,  to 
April  21, 
1913. 

Values, 
April  21, 
1913. 

A d mini  strati  on  Build  ins'" 

$20,340.28 

3.000. 00 
20,044.23 

1,335.09 

2.000. 00 
835.40 

$69,656.56 
472.00 
151  03 

$ 89,996.84 
3,472.00 
20,195.26 
1,428.39 
2,019.19 
835.40 

Trusty  7 

Dormitory  

Assistant  Superintendent’s  House 

Pump  House  Reservoir 

93.30 

19.19 

Septic  Tank  

Filter  Beds  

337.93 

337.93 

Sewer  Line 

1,806.65 

1,200.00 

150.00 

1,030.16 

2,836.81 

1,200.00 

150.00 

House  in  Bottoms 

Garage  Asst.  Supt’s.  House 

Hot  Beds 

395.80 

395.80 

Chicken  House 

166.00 

Cow  Shed  

108.00 

108.00 

Hog  Shed  and  Pens 

34.00 

334.35 

368.35 

Fences  

1,178.50 

600.00 

2.65 

1,181.15 

615.68 

Barn  

15.68 

Commissary  Building  

2,804.00 

226.42 

3,030.42 

2,427.53 

364.57 

Laundry  

2,165.00 

350.00 

262.53 

Blacksmith  Shop  

14.57 

Signs  

20.04 

20.04 

Road  

6,000.00 

3,309.16 

3,499.50 

275.00 

1,252.34 

7,252.34 

3,309.16 

6,268.05 

275.00 

Water  System,  Pump 

Quarry  Plant  

2,768.55 

Well  at  Laundry 

Bridge  

350.00 

145.00 

495.00 

Canal  

2.400.00 

3.455.00 
200.00 

2.400.00 

3.455.00 

Dike  

Cistern  

200.00 

Walks  

350.00 

350.00 

Steps  and  Walks 

96  00 

96.00 

Bridge  at  Crusher 

155.14 

155.14 

(20  acres  timber  cleared  at  $35). 
Improvements  on  Hand 

700.00 

700.00 

543  Days’  Labor  on  water  line 

1,121.29 

1,121.29 

3,487  Days’  Labor  on  water  line 

Prisoners  

6,974.00 

6,974.00 

Chicken  house  destroyed 

$78,940.68 

$85,259.66 

166.00 

$164,034.34 

$78,940.68 

$85,09 3.66 

$164,034.34 
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Inventory  of  Equipment  and  Supplies. 


Executive  Department,  including  Drugs $ 4 463  91 

£arm  • • : 2,467.48 

Earn  and  Teams 3,713.88 

Commissary  Hardware  Sundries 25404 

Groceries 320.58 

Clothmg 3,685.28 

Shoe  Shop 1,402.15 

Laundry  and  Tailor  Shop ’256^51 

Construction  Department — 

Tools  and  Equipment 3,535.37 

Material 2,700.96 

Janitor 2,459.61 

Kitchen  and  Dining  Room 1,638.45 

Blacksmith  Shop 846.24 

Quarry 6,268.05 


$34,012.51 

Inventory  April  15,  1912 31,251.73 


Increase  during  fiscal  year $ 2,760.78 


EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Our  system  of  reports  and  accounts  charges  each  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  institution  with  the  salaries  of  the  employes 
working  in  that  department,  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  the 
prisoners  that  work  there,  and  with  all  the  material  consumed,  and 
credits  the  department  with  all  its  products  or  all  the  services  per- 
formed by  it,  at  commercial  prices.  Credits  are  rendered  between 
departments. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  prisoners  under 
this  system  all  labor  and  materials  spent  in  repairs,  or  in  any  way, 
that  does  not  leave  an  actual  increase  in  our  tangible  assets,  are 
charged  to  “maintenance.”  This  includes  board,  lodging,  clothing, 
medical  attention,  transporting  to  and  from  the  Farm,  keeping  all 
records  and  a great  variety  of  expenses.  Computing  maintenance 
in  this  way,  the  actual  per  diem  cost  per  man  has  averaged  $0.9697, 
or  nearly  $1.  This  includes  even  such  matters  as  repairs  on  the 
roads.  Each  department  is  expected  to  produce  enough  actual 
value,  or  do  enough  serving,  to  cover  everything  charged  against  it. 

I.  The  Executive  Department  includes  supervision,  account- 
ing, record  keeping,  transporting  prisoners,  etc.  Besides  this,  the 
conduct  of  the  hospital  and  all  medical  treatment  is  attended  to  in 
this  department.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compute  medical  practice 
at  commercial  prices.  Without  this  department,  no  other  could 
exist,  and  its  services  computed  at  cost  are  charged  to  “maintenance” 
and  laid  as  a burden  on  the  productive  departments. 

II.  The  Farm  as  a department  includes  all  the  agricultural 
operations  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  institution.  While  the 
whole  institution  is  called  a “Farm,”  the  actual  agricultural  opera- 
tions consume  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  prison  labor.  The  tilla- 
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ble  ground  is  only  about  40  acres.  The  following  is  a summary  of 
the  product  consumed  or  sold  from  the  Farm  during  the  year: 

FARM  PRODUCE  SOLD  OR  CONSUMED. 


April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 


Number. 

Unit. 

Article. 

Price  per  Unit. 

Total. 

2,556 

Gal. 

Milk 

.16  9/10 

$ 431.97 

208^4 

Doz. 

Eggs 

.18  1/5 

37.90 

2,630 

Doz. 

Onions 

.10  1/10 

263.50 

166 

Lbs. 

Lettuce 

.15  7/16 

25.60 

7954 

Doz. 

Asparagus 

.43  5/7 

34.02 

1,210 

Bunches 

Radishes 

.05  1/6 

64.05 

46 

Bu. 

Greens 

.32  1/2 

15.10 

71 

Bu. 

Mustard 

.35 

24.85 

8 

Bu. 

Spinach 

.35 

2.80 

168 

Doz. 

Cabbage 

.80  1/3 

135.05 

53154 

Bu. 

Apples 

.52  3/5 

279.40 

380 

Doz. 

Corn 

.12  1/3 

67.47 

762 

Bu. 

Irish  Potatoes.... 

.85  3/7 

650.73 

880 

Bu. 

Sweet  Potatoes... 

.87 

764.76 

13654 

Bu. 

Tomatoes 

.57  1/2 

78.10 

120 

Bu. 

Parsnips 

.48  3/5 

58.08 

59 

Bu. 

Lettuce 

.57  4/5 

30.50 

166 

Doz. 

Carrots 

.10  5/8 

17.70 

2 

Only 

Hogs 

24.75 

49.50 

9,510 

Lbs. 

Hogs 

.07 

695.23 

3 

Only 

Calves 

11.00 

33.00 

4 

Crates 

Cherries 

1.13  7/10 

4.55 

12 

Gals. 

Cherries 

.25 

3.00 

33254 

Bu. 

Beets 

.22  1/4 

74.00 

83 

Bu. 

Beans 

.54  3/8 

45.15 

337 

Bu. 

Turnips 

.33  2/3 

113.25 

220 

Lbs. 

Chickens 

.14  2/5 

31.88 

39 

Bu. 

Cucumbers 

1.00 

39.00 

10 

Bu. 

Corn 

.50 

5.00 

15 

Gal. 

Cider 

.20 

3.00 

110 

Bu. 

Radish 

.48  3/5 

53.50 

12 

Bu. 

Pears 

.75 

9.00 

25 

Shocks 

Fodder 

.25 

6.25 

5 

Only 

Cows 

57.79  3/5 

288.98 

$4,435.87 

April  15, 
April  21, 


Profit  on  Hogs  at  Farm  During  Fiscal  Year. 


Hogs  on  hand,  44  head 

Sold  during  year  

Hogs  on  hand,  124  head 

Cost  of  feed,  vaccine,  new  hogs  purchased, 
etc 


$ 356.47 

$ 837.07 
1,931.50 

1,061.69 

$1,418.16 

$2,868.57 

Value  of  inventory $2,868.57 

Cost 1,418.16 

Profit $1,450.41 
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III.  Lodging  House  Department  (janitors’  squad)  is  al- 
lowed 10  cents  per  bed  as  a reasonable  rate  of  cost  for  housing  the 
prisoners.  Brooms,  bedding  and  laundering  the  same,  fuel  for  heat, 
labor,  etc.,  make  up  the  expenses.  The  department  usually  makes 
a good  credit  so  that  the  real  charge  is  from  7 to  8 cents. 

IV.  The  Restaurant  (kitchen  and  dining  room)  is  allowed 
15  cents  per  meal  credit  for  all  meals,  including  those  of  the  officers. 
Since  our  strict  system  of  accounting  has  gone  into  effect,  the  saving 
has  amounted  to  $200  to  $300  per  month  over  what  the  cost  was  at 
first.  A small  credit  for  the  department  can  be  made  at  this  figure. 

V.  The  Commissary,  or  store,  does  not  receive  a credit  of  a 
certain  per  cent  on  all  goods  handled,  but  is  simply  credited  with 
the  service  rendered  at  what  it  costs  the  department  to  render  it. 

VI.  The  Barn  is  conducted  as  a livery  and  a charge  of  $4  per 
day  is  made  against  the  Farm,  construction  department  or  any  other 
department  using  teams.  We  have  had  fifteen  horses  during  most 
of  the  year,  and  the  department  just  about  came  out  even.  It  made 
a small  net  credit  of  $56.47. 

VII.  The  Blacksmith  Shop  did  horseshoeing  for  the  barn  at 
regular  commercial  prices,  repaired  wagons,  sharpened  plows,  etc., 
for  the  Farm,  besides  making  grill  work  for  the  construction  de- 
partment, cots  for  the  lodging  house,  etc.  It  is  a small  department, 
but  made  a net  credit  of  $237.34. 

VIII.  The  Quarry  and  Grading  Department  built  roads, 
operated  the  cemetery  for  the  burial  of  the  pauper  dead,  laid  water 
lines  and  furnished  crushed  rock  for  the  buildings.  This  depart- 
ment had  to  absorb  a lot  of  prison  labor  from  men  who  were  phys- 
ically unfit  to  be  much  more  than  spectators,  but  needed  outdoor 
exercise.  Therefore,  it  showed  a net  loss  for  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  earned  a large  credit. 

The  following  are  the  major  credits : 


Construction  of  water  line $ 8,095.29 

Equipment  and  improvements  at  quarry 2,923.69 

Roads 1,252.34 

Rock  for  buildings 1,486.55 


$13,757.87 

IX.  The  Clothing  Department  cleans  and  repairs  all  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  belonging  to  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and 
stores  them  away,  to  be  given  to  the  prisoners  on  their  release.  It 
also  manufactures  and  repairs  all  the  shoes  furnished  to  prisoners 
by  the  city,  either  at  the  Farm  or  the  Reformatory.  Commercial 
prices  are  set  on  this  work  and  credit  given.  The  ordinary  shoe 
worn  by  the  prisoners  is  priced  at  $2.25.  It  is  a very  strong,  hand- 
made shoe.  It  is  hard  to  compete  with  the  standards  and  prices  of 
commercial  establishments  in  this  line,  because  the  men  are  so  un- 
skilled and  no  machinery  is  used,  so  a net  credit  was  not  earned, 
although  much  valuable  service  was  performed. 
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X.  The  Construction  Department  has  charge  of  making 
and  repairing  all  buildings  on  the  farm.  This  is  the  most  profitable 
of  all  lines  of  work,  yielding  a net  credit  of  $18,155.73  during  the 
year.  The  prices  fixed  for  this  work  are  all  made  in  consultation 
without  architects  and  are  conservative.  Several  men  are  actually 
working  as  tradesmen  at  the  present  time  who  learned  all  they  know 
about  the  trade  while  employed  as  prisoners  on  our  buildings.  The 
list  of  permanent  improvements  given  a few  pages  back  is  prac- 
tically an  index  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  following  detail  of  prices  set  upon  certain  work  on  our 
new  Administration  Building  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  work  is 
priced. 


Administration  Building. 


8,852  square  feet  tile  partition  at  25c $ 1,704.50 

Outside  steps,  gutters,  walks,  etc 475.15 

4,000  square  feet  Tarazzo  floor  at  30c 1,200.00 

6 solitary  cells,  complete 1,200.00 

6,802  yards  plaster  at  35c 2,580.70 

Scrubbing,  cleaning  and  polishing  floors 810.10 

Plumbing 2,160.00 

Ventilators,  overflows  and  scruppers 300.00 

Steam  plant,  hot  water  system  and  radiation 2,790.20 

Electrical  work 400.00 

Painting 480.00 

Finish  (inside  work) 4,575.50 

4,650  yards  excavation  and  fill  at  $1.00  per  yard 4,650.00 

1,812  yards  excavation  at  60c 1,087.20 

25  yards  concrete  at  $10.00  per  yard 250.00 

1,143  yards  concrete  at  $20.00 22,910.00 

23,397  square  feet  floor  slab  at  50c 11.698.50 

6,103  square  feet  concrete  finish  at  25c 1,525.75 


2 sets  concrete  stairs  110.0U 

$61,207.60 

Relation  with  Women’s  Reformatory. 

Our  Farm  truck  hauls  all  the  prisoners  for  the  Reformatory, 
furnishes  some  vegetables  and  makes  various  repairs  on  buildings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformatory  manufactures  all  the  clothing 
for  our  men  and  launders  all  the  institution  clothes.  These  mutual 
services  nearly  balance  each  other. 
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POPULATION  TABLES. 
April  16,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 


Attendance  of  Prisoners. 


Attendance  April  16, 

1912 

..  172 

Received  during  year 

..2,753 

Total 

. .2,925 

Released  during  year. 

. .2,685 

Attendance  April  21,  1913.  .. 

Prisoners 

Received  by  Month. 

..  240 

Month. 

White  Men. 

Colored  Men. 

Total. 

April  16-30,  1912 

69 

21 

90 

May 

199 

43 

242 

June 

139 

57 

196 

July 

192 

72 

264 

August 

154 

61 

215 

September , 

138 

35 

173 

October 

138 

40 

178 

November 

149 

43 

192 

December 

212 

54 

266 

January 

187 

63 

250 

February 

177 

62 

239 

March 

203 

90 

293 

April  1-21,  1913,  inclusive 

105 

2,062 

50 

691 

155 

2,753 

How  Released. 


White  Men.  Colored  Men.  Total. 


Paroled 

1,586 

513 

2,099 

Fines  paid 

95 

32 

127 

Expired 

183 

72 

255 

Deaths 

1 

0 

1 

Escapes 

39 

12 

51 

Appealed 

43 

32 

75 

To  City  Hospital 

34 

2 

36 

To  asylum 

1 

0 

1 

To  criminal  court 

37 

3 

40 

2,019 

666 

2,685 

How  Returned. 

White  Men. 

Colored  Men. 

Total. 

New  commitments 

1,942 

666 

2,608 

Escapes  returned 

19 

8 

27 

From  hospital 

16 

0 

16 

From  appeal 

38 

9 

47 

Paroles  returned 

47 

8 

55 

2,062 

691 

2,753 

Old  paroles  revoked  after  committed  to  Farm  on  new 

fines 

. ..  158 
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Birthplace  of  Prisoners  Received  This  Year. 


Africa 1 

Arizona 1 

Alabama 26 

Arkansas 45 

Austria 14 

Belgium 1 

Bohemia 3 

Cuba 1 

California 7 

Canada 15 

Colorado 20 

Connecticut 5 

Delaware 2 

Denmark 3 

District  of  Columbia 2 

England 21 

Florida 8 

France 2 

Georgia 1 

Germany 40 

Greece 11 

Holland 1 

Hungary 3 

Illinois 178 

Iowa 91 

Indiana 56 

Ireland 85 

Italy 15 

Kansas 220 

Kentucky 72 

Louisiana 58 

Maine 10 

Maryland 12 

Massachusetts 31 

Mexico 68 

Michigan 25 

Minnesota 12 

Mississippi 30 


Missouri 899 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 19 

Nevada 4 

North  Dakota 1 

New  Hampshire 3 

New  Jersey 18 

New  Mexico 2 

New  York 114 

North  Carolina 7 

Norway 4 

Ohio 73 

Oregon 4 

Prussia 1 

Pennsylvania 93 

Rhode  Island 5 

Russia 16 

Roumania 1 

Switzerland 1 

Scotland 16 

South  Carolina 3 

South  Dakota 2 

Sweden 14 

Turkey 4 

Tennessee 52 

Texas 77 

Utah 1 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 37 

Wales 4 

Washington 3 

West  Virginia 19 

Wisconsin 10 

Oklahoma 31 

Poland 1 

West  Indies 2 

Grand  Total 2,753 


Social  State  of  Prisoners. 


Married 689 

Widowers Ill 

Single 1,953 


Offenses  of  Prisoners. 


2,753 


Allowing  minors  in  pool  halls. . . 1 

Begging  on  street 6 

Blockading  sidewalk 2 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 3 

Careless  driving 4 

Cruelty  to  animals 3 

Cruelty  to  children 1 

Destruction  of  property 15 

Disturbing  peace 550 

Drunk  and  disturbing  peace 140 


Drunk 69 

Exposing  person 8 

Firing  guns  in  city 11 

Frequenting  bawdy  house 12 

Failure  to  display  license  tag 1 

Frequenting  opium  dens 1 

Gambling 7 

Indecent  act 1 

Impersonating  officer 5 

Interfering  with  officer 3 
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Keeping  gambling  rooms 4 

Keeping  bawdy  house 2 

Joy  riding 3 

Non-support 76 

Nuisance 4 

Occupying  rooms  for  immoral 

purposes 5 

Resisting  officer.  . .. 2 

Refusing  to  pay  taxicab  fare. ...  1 

Occupations 

Adjuster 2 

Actor 2 

Button  maker 1 

Brakeman 6 

Board  marker 1 

Bag  maker 1 

Baker 15 

Barber 47 

Bartender 10 

Beer  bottler 13 

Bill  poster 1 

Blacksmith 15 

Boiler  maker 10 

Book  binder 11 

Bookkeeper 7 

Box  maker 2 

Brick  mason 8 

Bridge  builder 3 

Broom  maker 1 

Butcher 34 

Card  writer 2 

Contortionist 1 

Coach  cleaner 3 

Cesspool  cleaner 1 

Candy  maker 3 

Carpenter 68 

Car  repairer 12 

Cement  finisher 21 

Chauffeur 19 

Cigar  maker.- 4 

Civil  engineer 1 

Cleaner  and  dyer 1 

Clerk 47 

Collector 5 

Conductor 6 

Contractor 5 

Cook 106 

Dentist 3 

Dairyman 3 

Dancer 2 

Decorator 4 

Dish  washer 54 

Draughtsman 2 

Driller 4 

Druggist 5 

Electrician 20 

Elevator  operator 4 

Engineer  (stationary) 10 

Engineer  (locomotive) 2 


Refusal  to  pay  dog  license 1 

Selling  liquor  without  license...  8 

Speeding 1 

Trespassing 14 

Violating  cocaine  ordinance 6 

Vagrancy 1,782 

Violating  section  25 1 

Total 2,753 

of  Prisoners. 

Engraver 1 

Flagman 1 

Fireman  (locomotive) 5 

Farmer 32 

Film  operator 3 

Fireman  (stationary) 17 

Fisherman 2 

Foreman 2 

Gardener 4 

Gas  fitter 1 

Glass  fitter 4 

Hat  maker 1 

Hardwood  finisher 1 

Hack  driver 2 

Hod  carrier 13 

Horse  cuffer 6 

Horse  trainer 4 

Horse  shoer 8 

Hostler 5 

Hotel  worker 11 

House  work 22 

Huckster 13 

Interpreter 1 

Iron  worker '. . . . 12 

Inspector 1 

Insurance  agent 3 

Jockey 1 

Janitor 18 

Jeweler 5 

Laborer 1,005 

Lather 7 

Laundry  worker 4 

Lineman 10 

Leather  worker 1 

Millwright 1 

Marine  fireman 2 

Mattress  maker 1 

Machinist 29 

Manager  of  pool  hall 2 

Meat  cutter 4 

Merchant 5 

Messenger  boy 10 

Metal  worker 2 

Miller 1 

Miner 21 

Moulder 3 

Musician 6 

Newsboy 4 

Nurse 7 
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Organizer 2 

Office  work 3 

Optician 2 

Paper  maker 1 

Piano  finisher 3 

Packer 2 

Painter 69 

Paper  hanger 13 

Peddler 13 

Photographer 6 

Plasterer 10 

Plumber 25 

Porter 98 

Physician 1 

Pressman 4 

Printer 26 

Railroad  worker 2 

Reporter 2 

Roofer 5 

Student 1 

Steeplejack 1 

Soldier 1 

Stockman 1 

Solicitor 10 

Sailor 2 


Salesman 17 

Shoemaker 23 

Sign  writer 6 

Singer 1 

Steam  fitter 18 

Stenographer 1 

Stone  worker 10 

Switchman 26 

Telegraph  operator 8 

Train  despatcher 1 

Trunk  maker 1 

Tailor 33 

Teamster 218 

Tinner 3 

Traveling  man 1 

Upholsterer 5 

Vulcanizer 1 

Wood  worker 3 

Wagon  maker 1 

Waiter 98 

Watch  maker 2 

Wood  trimmer 1 

Occupation  unknown 52 


Total 2,753 


Fiscal  Year  16th  of  April,  1912,  to  21st  of  April,  1913. 


Total  number  of  inmates  for  year 2,925 

Total  number  of  escapes 51 

Percentage  of  escapes 1.74%’ 

Average  daily  attendance 210 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  labor 57,125 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  hospital 4,274 

Total  number  of  days  charged  to  idleness  and  unassigned 15,521 


Total  number  of  days  served  by  all  inmates 


76,920 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 
of  the 

WOMEN'S  REFORMATORY, 
April  21,  1913, 


Women’s  Reformatory. 

By  L.  A.  Halbert,  General  Superintendent. 

On  account  of  the  change  in  matrons  occurring  near  the  end 
of  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  the  comments  on  the  report  are 
made  by  the  General  Superintendent.  The  statistics  are  furnished 
by  the  employees  in  the  different  departments  at  the  Reformatory. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  450  women  received  at 
the  Reformatory  during  the  past  year,  as  against  494  received  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  606  the  year  before.  This  shows  an  en- 
couraging decrease.  The  $4,032.85  worth  of  laundry  work  done  at 
the  Reformatory  and  the  profit  of  $882.11  which  was  earned  in  the 
sewing  room  go  to  show  that  a considerable  amount  of  creditable 
work  has  been  done. 

While  the  Reformatory  still  boards  certain  girls  for  the  Juvenile 
court,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  provision  for  them,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  these  girls  could  have  a separate  institution  pro- 
vided by  the  Juvenile  court.  In  last  year’s  report  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  the  hope  and  desire  was  expressed  that  a farm  and 
new  buildings  in  the  country  might  be  secured  for  the  Women’s  Re- 
formatory. During  the  year  a great  amount  of  public  agitation  in 
behalf  of  this  project  has  been  carried  on  by  the  women’s  clubs  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  realization  of  this  ideal  may  not  be  far  away. 
The  physical  care  of  the  women  in  the  Reformatory  has  been  good, 
but  the  moral  reformation  of  the  inmates  is  hindered  by  the  nature 
of  our  cell  arrangements  which  makes  communication  between  the 
different  girls  very  easy.  Separate  departments,  however,  are  main- 
tained for  the  white  women,  the  colored  women  and  the  Juvenile 
court  girls,  and  this  classification  is  helpful  so  far  as  it  goes. 
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WOMEN'S  REFORMATORY. 

WORK  DONE  BY  LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 


For  Municipal  Farm. 


April,  1912  (last  half) 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January,  1913 

February 

March 

April  (first  half) 


For  Women’s  Reformatory. 


April,  1912  (last  half) 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January,  1913 

February 

March 

April  (first  half) 


For  Street  Department. 


August,  1912. 
September.  . 
October.  . . . 
November.  . 
December.  . . 
March,  1913. 


Summary. 


No.  of  Doz. 

Garments. 

Price. 

240 

$ 104.93 

732 

393.89 

585 

289.45 

591 

258.19 

662 

278.95 

466 

187.57 

724 

306.11 

503 

171.40 

494 

196.07 

695 

259.21 

553 

239.06 

606 

236.56 

387 

141.01 

7,238 

$3,062.40 

No.  of  Doz. 

Garments. 

Price. 

98 

$ 43.23 

148 

72.78 

151 

77.40 

171 

95.17 

135 

66.72 

101 

54.19 

124 

73.15 

172 

91.97 

164 

86.15 

175 

98.42 

130 

■66.35 

174 

80.04 

72 

37.13 

1,815 

$ 942.70 

No.  of  Doz. 

Garments. 

Price. 

2 

$ 2.63 

9 

8.55 

6 

5.40 

3 

2.85 

4 

3.90 

6 

4.42 

30 

$ 27.75 

Farm $3,062.40 

Reformatory 942.70 

Street  Department 27.75 


Total $4,032.85 


Sewing  Department,  Women’s  Reformatory. 
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WORK  DONE  BY  SEWING  DEPARTMENT. 


Work  Done  for  Juvenile  Court  Girls. 


No.  of 

Cost  of 

Retail 

Dozen. 

Material. 

Price. 

Profit. 

5 

Dresses 

$ 34.40 

$ 45.00 

$ 10.60 

5 

Muslin  panties 

10.95 

15.00 

4.05 

3^ 

Hickory  petticoats 

10.30 

19.00 

8.70 

$ ' 55.65 

$ 79.00 

$ 23.35 

Work  Done 

for  Municipal  Farm. 

No.  of 

Cost  of 

Retail 

Dozen. 

Material. 

Price. 

Profit. 

973 

Old  garments  repaired 

$ 291.90 

$291.90 

4 y 

White  drill  suits 

$ 36.90 

39.40 

2.50 

16/-3 

Muslin  night  shirts 

100.00 

23.34 

43  y3 

Top  shirts 

223.16 

312.00 

88.84 

3354 

Blue  denim  overalls 

166.25 

239.40 

73.15 

21 

Pillow  slips 

25.20 

31.50 

6.30 

60 

Face  towels 

90.00 

108.00 

18.00 

162/3 

Pillow  ticks 

20.00 

25.00 

5.00 

5 

Single  bed  ticks 

23.25 

30.00 

6.75 

25 

Canton  drawers 

132.75 

150.00 

17.25 

25 

Single  sheets 

62.50 

75.00 

12.50 

5 

Canton  undershirts 

28  75 

30.00 

1.25 

12 

Mittens 

8.40 

14.40 

6.00 

54 

Damask  table  linen 

6.40 

9.00 

2.60 

JA 

Blue  jean  suits,  extra  size. 

9.00 

10.00 

1.00 

y6 

Blue  denim  jumpers,  extra 

size 

80 

1.00 

.20 

y6 

Blue  denim  overalls 

80 

1.00 

.20 

J/6 

Suits  tennis  underwear.... 

1.40 

2.00 

.60 

lA 

Top  shirts,  extra  size 

90 

1.25 

.35 

y 

Canton  underwear,  extra  size 

1.60 

2.00 

.40 

2 

Kitchen  aprons 

2.00 

2.40 

.40 

354 

Double  sheets,  guards 

18.67 

20.00 

1.33 

i2A 

Pillow  slips,  guards 

2.35 

3.00 

.65 

$ 937.74 

$1,498.25 

$560.51 

Work  Done  for  the  Reformatory. 


No.  of 
Dozen. 

251  Old  garments  repaired 

20  Sanitary  napkins 

2 y2  Gingham  aprons 

6l/3  House  dresses 

8 Face  towels 

1 y2  Swiss  curtains 

5 prs.  Scrim  curtains 

1 Hickory  aprons 

iy2  Hickory  wrappers 

l2/3  Double  sheets  for  prisoners 

11  Three-quarter  sheets 

3 Tea  towels 

y2  Double  sheets  for  matron... 
1 Pillow  slips  for  matron 


Cost  of 

Retail 

Material. 

Price. 

Profit. 

$ 75.30 

$ 75.30 

$ 15.71 

21.80 

6.09 

12.40 

22.50 

10.10 

60.00 

75.00 

15.00 

10.00 

12.40 

2.40 

7.50 

9.00 

1.50 

2.50 

3.75 

1.25 

7.00 

9.00 

2.00 

17.50 

22.50 

5.00 

7.30 

10.00 

2.70 

40.50 

47.30 

6.80 

2.82 

3.60 

.78 

3.00 

4.50 

1.50 

1.45 

1.80 

.35 
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354 

Towels 

3.74 

4.88 

1.14 

1/ 

Dining  room  aprons 

1.95 

2.25 

.30 

7/ 

Pillow  ticks 

11.63 

13.50 

1.87 

7/ 

Bed  ticks,  single 

39.90 

54.60 

14.70 

16/ 

Brown  muslin  panties.... 

. . 344.68 

60.00 

15.32 

/ 

Dresser  scarfs 

.50 

.75 

.25 

/ 

Stand  covers 

.35 

.60 

.25 

Making  9 garments  for  charity 

3.85 

3.85 

$ 290.43 

$ 458.88 

$168.45 

Work  Done  for 

the  Street  Department. 

No.  of 

Cost  of 

Retail 

Dozen. 

Material. 

Price. 

Profit. 

41/ 

Khaki  suits 

..$  684.75 

$ 767.75 

$ 83.00 

63 

White  drill  suits 

. . 557.55 

595.35 

37.86 

27/ 

Old  garments  repaired 

8.30 

8.30 

2 

White  drill  bags 

5.30 

6.00 

.70 

$1,247.60 

$1,377.40 

$129.86 

Summary. 

Cost  of 

Retail 

Material. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Juvenile  Court  girls 

..$  55.65 

$ 79.00 

$ 23.35 

Reformatory 

. . 290.43 

458.88 

168.45 

Municipal  Farm 

. . 937.74 

1,498.25 

560.51 

Street  Department 

..  1,247.60 

1,377.40 

129.80 

Total 

..$2,531.42 

$3,413.53 

$882.11 

Population  Tables  of  the  Women’s  Reformatory  for  the  Year 


of  April  18 

, 1912, 

to  April  18,  1913, 

Inclusive. 

Attendance  April  19, 

1912.... 

....  33 

Received  during  the  year 

....450 

Total 

....483 

Released  during  the  year 

....453 

Attendance  April 

19,  1913 

....  30 

Prisoners 

Received  by  Months. 

White.  Colored. 

Total. 

April  (19-30) 

7 

9 

16 

May 

19 

21 

40 

June 

16 

22 

38 

July 

19 

37 

56 

August 

23 

11 

34 

September 

17 

11 

28 

October 

16 

20 

36 

November 

13 

25 

38 

December 

15 

13 

28 

January 

13 

12 

25 

February 

13 

23 

36 

March 

22 

29 

51 

April  (lst-18th) 

13 

11 

24 

Totals 

206 

244 

450 
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How  Released. 

Appeal 42 

Expired 105 

Escaped 16 

Stay  of  execution 2 

Fines  paid 72 

Paroled 191 

To  hospital 22 

Died 1 

Habeas  corpus 2 

Recidivism.  453 

First  offenders 259 

Second  offenders 86 

Third  offenders 28 

Fourth  offenders 13 

Fifth  offenders | 10 

Sixth  offenders 6 

Seventh  offenders 8 

Eighth  offenders 6 

Ninth  offenders 1 

Tenth  offenders 3 

Eleventh  offenders 6 

Twelfth  offenders 2 

Thirteenth  offenders 3 

Fourteenth  offenders 1 

Fifteenth  offenders 9 

Unknown 9 

Total 450 


Birthplace  of  Prisoners. 


Austria 1 Massachusetts 

Alabama 3 Minnesota 

Arkansas 4 Nevada 

Canada 1 Nebraska 

England 1 New  York 

Germany 3 Oklahoma 

Ireland 5 Ohio 

Italy 2 Pennsylvania 

Iowa 17  Poland 

Illinois 25  Russia 

Indiana 4 Scotland 

Idaho 1 South  Carolina 

Japan 1 Texas 

Kansas 63  Tennessee 

Kentucky 19  Virginia 

Louisiana 5 Wyoming 

Missouri 195  Wisconsin 

Michigan 3 Unknown 

Mississippi 5 

Mexico 1 Total 

Social  State  of  Prisoners. 

Single 198 

Married 189 

Widow 63 

Total 450 


1 

2 

1 

17 

9 

1 

1 

4 

13 

450 


H-‘a\OC'Ca\Ost-‘tooj 
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Offenses  of  Prisoners. 


Conducting  business  without  a license 1 

Discharging  firearms 3 

Disturbing  the  peace 67 

Drunk  and  disturbing  the  peace 20 

Drunk 9 

Indecent  exposure  of  person 2 

Inmate  bawdy  house 7 

Keeper  bawdy  house 3 

Occupying  rooms  for  immoral  purposes 3 

Renting  rooms  for  immoral  purposes 2 

Selling  liquor  without  a license 2 

Shoplifting 2 

Soliciting  on  street 3 

Street  walking 4 

Vagrancy 322 


450 

Occupation  of  Prisoners. 


Actress 

2 

Laundry  work 

82 

Bindery  work 

1 

Maid 

2 

Bottle  washer 

5 

None 

38 

Chambermaid 

21 

Nurse 

4 

Cook 

18 

Packing  house  employee.... 

2 

Clerk 

3 

Pantrv  work 

2 

Cashier 

2 

Rag  sorter 

2 

Coach  cleaner 

1 

Seamstress 

5 

Day  work 

8 

Socialist  speaker 

1 

Factory  work 

.....  4 

Telephone  operator 

2 

Housework 

176 

Teacher 

1 

Housewives 

10 

Tailoress 

2 

Hairdresser 

1 

Waitress 

23 

Inmate  bawdy  house 

20 

Unknown.  . 

3 

deeper  bawdy  house.. 

4 

— 

Lace  maker 

1 

Total 

450 

Keeper  rooming  house 

4 

WARDS  OF  JUVENILE  COURT. 


On  hand  April  19,  1912 18 

Received  from  April  18,  1912,  to  April  18,  1913,  inclusive 43 

Total 61 

Released  during  the  year 50 


On  hand  April  19,  1913 


11 
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Received  by  Months. 

April,  1912  (last  half) 2 

May 4 

June 6 

July 5 

August 3 

September 1 

October 2 

November 3 

December 3 

January,  1913 3 

February 3 

March 4 

. April  (first  half) 4 

Total 43 

How  Released. 

Expired 4 

Escaped 4 

Paroled 32 

To  hospital 5 

Released  by  court 5 

Total 50 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Parole  Department 

of  the 

Board  of  Public  Welfare 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913. 

By  K.  L.  Schreiber,  Supt. 

Opposition  to  the  paroling  of  offenders  has  always  to  be  met 
and  in  many  instances  it  appears  to  be  justifiable.  Habitual  drunk- 
ards who  are  given  a parole  after  being  cured  of  the  habit  and  per- 
haps sent  to  some  distant  city,  prostitutes  who  are  sent  to  relatives, 
fathers  whose  families  need  their  support,  first  offenders  and  other 
persons  with  good  records  committing  misdemeanors  are  frequently 
paroled  and  people  getting  the  information  that  such  persons  have 
been  paroled  are  apt  to  remark  that  people  are  encouraged  to  do 
wrong  by  knowing  that  they  will  get  out  easily.  Unless  a person  will 
take  the  pains  to  learn  all  the  facts  he  cannot  fairly  judge  as  to  who 
should  be  paroled.  When  the  person  complaining  knows  the  facts, 
he  usually  agrees  that  the  person  paroled  will  be  benefited  and  society 
not  harmed.  Mistakes  are  made  and  are  to  be  expected  when  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  great  number  of  cases  handled,  the  shortness 
of  the  time  to  investigate,  the  small  fine  usually  given  and  the  large 
field  that  needs  to  be  covered,  but  when  these  errors  are  made  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Nor  must  we  let  the 
prejudiced  minds  of  officials  or  fear  of  adverse  opinion  warp  the 
honest  conviction  of  the  paroling  board.  For  nearly  52  months  the 
parole  department  has  been  handling  these  offenders  against  society 
and  overseeing  paroles  in  8,087  cases  that  the  Board  thought  had 
merit  in  them.  The  Board  must  have  foresight,  while  its  critics  have 
all  the  advantages  of  ‘‘hind  sight”  in  making  their  judgment. 

Three  things  are  ever  kept  before  the  people  who  consider  appli- 
cations for  parole : First,  has  the  person  in  custody  learned  his 

lesson ; will  he  profit  by  his  experience  and  take  his  proper  place 
among  his  fellow  men?  When  the  Board  is  convinced  that  he  has 
come  to  this  realization,  he  is  granted  a parole  regardless  of  the 
offense  or  the  amount  of  his  fine. 

Second,  will  the  prisoner,  if  liberated,  make  good,  and  by  making 
good  protect  society,  or  will  he  fail  and  by  failing  cause  society  to 
be  harmed?  If  there  is  a possibility  of  the  latter  he  is  retained  until 
the  Board  feels  he  is  stronger  and  the  possibility  of  his  making  good 
is  more  certain. 

Third,  according  to  the  present  system  of  fining,  every  offense  h 
computed  according  to  dollars  and  no  man  who  has  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  is  fined  and  pays  the  same  can  be  committed.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  person  in  custody  lacks  sufficient  money  to 
pay  his  fine,  and  others,  perhaps  more  guilty,  but  fortunate  in  having 
money  or  friends  with  money,  are  never  incarcerated.  The  injustice 
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of  the  system  is  apparent  and  oftentimes  a person  is  given  a chance 
to  make  good  on  parole  because  he  would  not  be  in  custody  at  all  if 
he  had  the  money  with  which  to  pay  his  fine.  The  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  a parole  this  last  year  was  2,569.  Of  this  great 
number  some  were  paroled  that  have  not  responded  readily  to  the 
influences  that  were  being  put  forth  to  help  them.  In  the  handling 
of  human  beings,  because  of  the  great  variation  in  the  morals,  health 
and  environment  of  the  individuals,  there  can  be  no  fixed  iron-clad 
rules,  and  we  must,  of  necessity,  change  and  modify  our  plans  as  we 
see  what  the  people  we  handle  need. 

Gathering  of  Data  for  Parole. 

The  numerous  small  fines  assessed  against  the  prisoners  and 
consequent  short  sentences  do  not  allow  very  much  time  for  the  gath- 
ering of  information  regarding  the  prisoners.  We  place  in  both  of  the 
Municipal  Courts  a man  and  a woman  representative  of  our  Board 
who  attend  all  sessions  of  the  court  to  get  all  the  police  court  testi- 
mony for  our  permanent  records  in  the  office  and  to  try  to  befriend 
the  accused  person  when  he  appears  for  trial.  It  may  be  that  the 
person  has  been  unjustly  arrested  and  can  give  the  representative 
certain  facts  before  the  trial  which,  if  verified,  will  insure  his  free- 
dom, or  if  he  is  guilty,  the  giving  to  the  Judge  of  such  facts  as  have 
been  obtained  may  lessen  the  fine  that  he  imposes.  Verification  of 
employment  from  the  employer  by  the  representatives  aids  the  pris- 
oner in  many  instances.  These  representatives  of  the  Board  are  not 
only  of  assistance  to  the  prisoners,  but  furnish  information  both  to 
the  Judge  and  the  police  department.  The  information  thus  gathered 
about  the  prisoners  is  kept  on  record,  and  when  the  parties  enter 
either  the  farm,  where  the  male  prisoners  are  kept,  or  the  Woman’s 
Reformatory,  where  all  the  female  prisoners  are  kept,  much  more 
information  regarding  the  family,  dependents,  employment,  etc.,  is 
gathered  by  the  superintendent  or  matron.  In  this  interview  all  the 
facts  about  the  prisoner  that  he  will  give  to  those  in  charge  are  ascer- 
tained. His  habits,  associates,  place  of  living,  physical  condition, 
places  where  he  has  been  employed,  people  to  whom  he  can  refer,  his 
family  and  his  future  plans  are  all  made  note  of. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a card  to  be  filled  out  and  sent  into 
this  office  by  them : 

Name Address 

Age Color Married — Single. 

Number  of  Dependents 

Physical  Condition  

Mental  Condition  - 

Member  of  what  Church Lodge 

Address  of  wife 

Address  of  father  or  mother,  if  living,  or  relative j 

Reference  to  employers 

Occupation Nature  of  work  followed 
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Friends  that  can  be  referred  to. 


Number  of  times  convicted Number  of  times  paroled. 

Remarks : 


How  Paroles  Are  Recommended. 

If  the  prisoner  lives  in  the  city  some  of  his  immediate  family, 
friends,  or  employer  will  appeal  at  the  office  for  his  parole.  These 
friends  when  making  application  for  such  parole  are  told  what  the 
Board  will  require  of  them  in  order  to  help  the  prisoner  and  the 
facts  concerning  him.  They  must  then  promise  to  assist  the  offender 
in  following  out  all  the  conditions  that  the  Board  imposes.  These 
promises  of  assistance  are  taken  note  of  and  have  great  weight  in 
the  granting  of  a parole.  Once  a week  all  the  police  court  testimony 
concerning  the  prisoners  is  read  over  carefully,  the  amount  of  the 
fine  noted,  the  length  of  time  served,  the  information  furnished  by 
persons  interested  in  the  prisoner,  letters  from  employers  are  read, 
the  previous  arrests,  if  any,  are  ascertained  and  the  information  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  farm  has  given  as  to  the  prisoner’s  conduct 
and  physical  condition  are  all  taken  into  account,  then  the  list  of 
people  to  appear  before  the  parole  committee  is  made  up,  which 
committee  consists  of  one  member  of  the  Welfare  Board,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  parole  department  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
farm.  When  a prisoner  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the  committee 
he  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  must  be  truthful,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  nothing  to  do  with  putting  him  in  custody  and  that  their 
purpose  is  to  befriend  and  help  him  if  he  will  but  take  them  into  his 
confidence  and  accept  their  advice.  Misstatements  to  the  committee 
by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  result  in  his  being  told  that 
since  he  cannot  be  truthful  to  friends  who  are  endeavoring  to  help 
him  there  is  little  hope  of  his  making  good  when  released.  He  is 
sent  back  and  told  when  he  can  tell  the  truth  to  the  committee  his 
case  will  be  reconsidered.  Oftentimes  during  this  interview  in  talk- 
ing to  the  men  about  their  cases  they  will  give  information  about 
themselves,  which,  when  verified,  not  only  insures  a parole,  but  mini- 
mizes the  offense. 


Lack  of  Church  Attendance. 

A large  majority  of  the  inmates  have  had  church  relationship 
and  many  others  have  church  preferences,  still  the  cases  are  rare 
where  the  prisoner  was  a constant  attendant  of  religious  services 
prior  to  his  arrest.  With  some  it  was  the  going  to  church  at  Easter 
or  Christmas ; with  others  it  was  an  occasional  attendance  now  and 
then,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  an  absolute  neglect  to  attend  church. 

Use  of  Religious  Influences. 

To  that  person  who  has  had  religious  training  and  who  still 
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realizes  the  advantage  of  church  relationship,  the  parole  committee 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  of  the  great  number  of  people  in  custody 
but  a very  small  number  were  regular  church  attendants  at 
the  time  of  arrest.  It  is  easy  to  convince  the  person  seeking  parole 
that  a man  who  has  a religious  tendency  and  associates  with  religious 
people  at  church  does  not  usually  do  the  things  that  cause  people  to 
be  arrested  and  put  into  confinement.  If  the  prisoner  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  some  individual  church  in  the  city  and  has  a desire  to  again 
attend  that  church  he  is  made  to  promise  that  he  will  see  his  former 
minister  or  a letter  is  written  from  the  office  calling  the  minister’s 
attention  to  the  case  and  asking  him  to  get  interested  in  the  man  and 
help  him  to  make  good. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  that  the  Board  could  have  in  its  efforts 
to  uplift  men  who  have  been  weak  and  erred,  would  be  a strong 
corps  of  ministers  of  all  denominations,  vitally  interested  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  who  could  be  called  upon  at  any  time  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Parole  Department  when  he  might  have  a case  need- 
ing such  a person  to  help  him  and  know  that  the  paroled  man  would 
be  getting  just  the  advice,  encouragement  and  friendship  that  he  so 
much  needs  and  which  would  be  for  lasting  good.  As  the  work  is 
now  conducted,  there  are  but  few  priests  and  preachers  that  the 
office  can  call  upon,  and  because  of  the  large  number  of  people  need- 
ing such  help,  many  of  them  are  to  a certain  extent  being  neglected. 

The  work  of  young  people’s  societies,  young  men  and  young 
women’s  classes  in  Sunday  School,  Societies  and  Brotherhoods  are 
all  agencies  that  could  do  great  good  in  this  work.  Many  of  the 
people  that  would  be  sent  to  them  have  many  fine  qualities  in  them 
and  would  easily  fit  into  their  work  because  they  have  erred  only 
through  bad  associates  or  some  peculiar  weakness  that  they  had. 

Sending  Paroled  People  Out  of  Town. 

Kansas  City  is  the  second  largest  railroad  center  in  the  United 
States.  Practically  all  the  leading  railroads  enter  this  city,  and.  as 
a result  laborers,  men  going  to  other  cities  for  work  and  not  having 
money  for  transportation  and  persons  living  in  small  cities  who  desire 
to  live  in  a big  city,  pass  through  this  city  and  nearly  always  stop 
over.  The  city  is  the  shipping  point  for  most  of  the  gangs  working 
in  railroad  construction,  and  also  the  point  where  they  send  the  men 
when  the  camps  close  work.  This  class  of  unskilled  laborers  and 
men  not  desiring  to  work  soon  drift  into  the  poorer  part  of  the  city, 
where  there  are  cheap  lodging  houses,  cheap  meals  and  many  saloons. 
The  result  is  that  a large  proportion  of  the  men  received  on  the 
• Municipal  Farm  are  there  because  of  some  small  misdemeanor, 
such  as  fighting,  getting  drunk  or  petty  thievery.  This  class  of  men 
when  sobered  are  given  a parole,  told  to  get  a shipment  away  from 
the  city  and  not  to  return.  The  young  man  from,  the  East  who 
wanted  to  take  a trip  out  West  and  see  the  country  is  paroled  with 
the  understanding  that  he  go  back  to  his  people  in  the  East,  either 
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getting  employment  in  this  city  for  a short  while  or  going  out  and 
working  on  some  farm  in  the  direction  of  his  home;  other  young 
men  who  have  come  to  this  city  from  some  small  city  or  the  farm 
with  the  idea  of  making  good,  but  have  fallen  into  the  temptations 
of  the  city  are  shown  the  consequences  and  encouraged  to  go  home 
to  their  people  at  the  first  opportunity.  Negroes  from  the  South 
longing  for  city  life  are  shown  their  mistake  and  ordered  back  home. 

Handling  of  Paroled  People. 

Careful  oversight,  assistance  and  encouragement  must  be  given 
the  man  when  he  is  handled  out  of  the  parole  office.  He  is  given  a 
parole  card  to  sign,  showing  the  conditions  he  will  have  to  meet.  He 
starts  out  with  a clean  page  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned ; he  is 
told  that  the  past  is  not  held  against  him  and  if  he  should  have  any 
troubles  outside  or  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  him  at  all  he 
should  feel  free  to  come  to  us,  for  we  desire  to  be  his  friends.  Many 
appreciate  this  offered  friendship  and  they  and  the  office  force  work 
together  harmoniously  for  their  welfare.  Occasionally  a man,  be- 
cause of  his  distorted  view  of  life,  thinking  everybody  is  against  him, 
cannot  realize  that,  even  though  the  office  has  the  authority  over 
him,  it  can  still  be  friendly,  and  it  is  only  after  being  of  assistance 
to  the  person  on  various  occasions  and  a number  of  informal  talks 
that  the  fact  that  we  are  greatly  interested  in  him  and  are  willing 
to  help  him  is  realized.  In  other  cases,  because  of  the  hard  life  they 
have  been  living  for  years,  and  the  scarcity  of  sympathy  and  true 
friendship  that  they  have  encountered  all  these  years,  the  men  never 
become  confidential  and  trustful,  but  come  to  the  office  and  report 
in  a mechanical  way. 

Practically  every  person  handled  is  delinquent.  Their  morals 
have  been  blighted,  their  associates  and  habits  bad,  their  home  sur- 
roundings and  places  of  employment  uninviting  and  all  too  often  true 
friendship  has  seldom  entered  into  their  lives.  Such  a man  must  be 
carefully  moulded  when  he  goes  out  on  parole.  If  possible  he  must 
be  gotten  into  that  condition  where  he  will  allow  the  parole  office 
to  direct  his  living.  His  mistakes  must  be  shown  to  him,  how  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future  and  the  enjoyment  he  will  receive  for  living 
an  honorable  life. 

The  man’s  best  interests  are  ever  kept  in  the  foreground.  All 
objections  and  suggestions  offered  by  the  party  on  parole  are  care- 
fully reasoned  out. 

Below  is  a copy  of  the  certificate  of  parole  and  agreement  card : 

Certificate  of  Parole. 

It  is  hereby  certified,  that 

was  paroled  from  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Work  House  by  the  Board  of 

Public  Welfare  on on  the  conditions 

stated  on  the  back  hereof. 


By 


Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
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In  consideration  of  a Parole  granted  me  this  date,  I hereby  agree  to 
obey  the  law,  work  steadily  at  whatever  honorable  work  I can  get,  to  keep 
out  of  bad  company,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  re- 
port to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Parole  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  City  Hall,  every  Saturday  before  8:00  p.  m.  until 

._ , 191. 

I also  agree  to  the  following  conditions  of  my  Parole : 

The  length  of  time  to  report  will  be  regulated  according  to  conduct 
while  on  parole. 

Name  

Address  

In  addition  to  these  few  conditions  which  every  citizen  should 
meet,  and  the  paroled  men  especially,  we  insert  a condition  to  bring 
money  into  the  office  when  it  is  a case  of  non-support. 

Should  the  man  fail  in  this  agreement  he  is  returned  to  custody 
to  work  out  the  balance  of  the  fine  that  he  did  not  serve.  Out  of 
2,569  persons  paroled  but  213  had  to  be  returned  to  custody,  and 
many  of  these  were  given  a new  fine  in  court.  Many  of  the  paroled 
people,  although  not  returned  to  custody,  did  no  doubt  do  some  things 
which  would  have  caused  them  to  be  recommitted  had  the  wrong 
become  apparent. 

AH  these  persons  have  weaknesses,  and  to  many  of  them  the 
living  of  a right  life  is  a struggle.  They  continually  need  the  steady 
assistance  and  moral  support  of  the  office.  Steady  employment  is 
obtained  for  the  man  and  then  change  of  environment  is  brought 
about.  Oftentimes  it  is  friends,  employment,  associates  and  place 
of  living  that  must  be  changed. 

Following  is  a summary  of  one  report  for  a typical  week : 


Male  prisoners  on  parole  end  of  week 586 

Out  of  town 247 

Number  working 216 

Number  not  working 31 

Number  sick 9 

Number  excused  from  reporting 4 

Number  delinquent  one  week 15 


Number  delinquent  two  or  more  weeks 


Total 339 

Of  339  in  the  city,  216  were  working  and  earned  during  the 
week  $2,529.25,  30  were  not  working,  9 men  were  sick,  4 were 
excused  from  reporting  to  office  because  of  satisfactory  conduct, 
although  their  time  of  reporting  had  not  expired,  and  the  15  who  did 
not  report  this  week  were  visited  by  the  parole  officer  and  told  what 
would  happen  if  they  did  not  report.  The  64  delinquent  two  or 
more  reports  reveals  one  great  weakness  in  our  system  that  there 
seems  no  means  of  eliminating.  Many  men  work  on  public  works 
near  this  city.  When  they  have  some  money  saved  they  will  come 
into  the  city,  spend  their  earnings,  get  drunk  and  arrested,  and  not 
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having  money  will  be  sent  to  the  Farm.  They  are  hard  workers, 
but  have  made  a mistake  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  sobered  they 
are  admonished  and  given  a parole.  An  opportunity  comes  for  them 
to  ship  out,  with  the  result  that  they  leave  the  city,  not  notifying  this 
office,  and  are  carried  on  our  books  as  delinquents. 

Few  of  the  negroes  handled  have  families  or  homes  of  their 
own,  and  when  paroled  many  of  them  are  soon  lost  and  are  carried 
as  delinquent  until  the  office  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  found. 

Records  will  show  222  men  out  of  town  with  permission.  This 
large  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  is  encourag- 
ing many  of  the  paroled  men  whose  homes  are  not  in  this  city  and 
who  have  gotten  in  trouble  with  the  police  to  either  go  back  to  their 
homes  or  go  to  another  city  and  make  a new  start. 

Delinquency  in  Reporting. 

Averaging  the  744  delinquents  for  one  report  during  the  year, 
3,062  delinquent  two  or  more  reports  during  the  year,  and  2,223  out 
of  town  without  permission  for  the  year,  it  gives  a delinquency  in 
reporting  of  116  a week.  When  the  people  coming  into  the  custody 
of  the  Board  are  carefully  noted,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not 
a select  class.  A large  number  are  drug  fiends,  degenerates,  perverts 
or  habitual  drunkards  and  prostitutes,  and  their  systems  need  to 
be  rebuilt.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  paroled,  and  yet  of  the  3,206 
men  and  450  women  coming  into  the  institution  during  the  year, 
2,569  were  paroled,  or  70  per  cent. 

The  Board  paroled  very  liberally  this  last  year,  and  yet  but  213 
were  returned  to  custody,  or  8.3  per  cent.  Ninety-one  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent  of  paroled  cases  were  successful  in  so  far  that  they 
were  not  returned  to  custody.  The  small  percentage  returned  to 
custody,  8.3  per  cent,  is  very  encouraging. 

Amount  Earned  and  Saved  to  Society  by  Paroled  Men. 

The  Board  allowed  the  2,569  men  when  they  were  placed  on 
parole  218,164  days,  or  every  man  paroled  received  his  freedom  on 
an  average  of  85  days  sooner  than  his  fine  allowed. 

Every  man  reporting  is  expected  to  bring  in  a signed  card, 
showing  the  amount  of  his  weekly  earnings  and  other  data.  These 
reports  from  8,832  report  cards  showed  an  earning  by  these  paroled 
people  of  $99,262.51  for  the  year.  These  figures  of  the  men  can 
be  taken  as  true,  because  they  are  often  verified  by  this  office  or 
because  they  have  signatures  of  some  responsible  parties  attached. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  paroled  men  for  the  year  were  $10.12 
a week.  We  have  no  record  in  cases  where  the  party  was  delinquent 
or  where  he  was  excused  from  reporting.  The  total  of  218,164  days 
taken  from  the  workhouse  time  of  the  paroled  men  by  virtue  of 
their  paroles,  makes  31,166  weeks.  Placing  the  average  earnings  of 
the  men  during  this  period  at  $9.00  per  week,  which  is  below  the 
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average  earnings  in  cases  where  we  have  actual  records,  $10.12,  we 
can  conclude  that  our  paroled  men  earned  $280,499  during  the  time 
they  would  have  been  in  custody  had  it  not  been  for  the  freedom  we 
gave  them  on  parole.  This  large  amount  of  money  placed  to  the 
credit  of  paroled  men,  although  very  gratifying,  is  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  gain  to  society  through  the  moral  reformation  that 
has  occurred  to  the  paroled  men.  Families  were  re-united  that  were 
separated  through  misunderstandings,  abuse  or  drink ; young  girls 
fallen  through  the  lures  of  a large  city  were  sent  back  to  their  par- 
ents ; men  who  had  no  one  to  look  after  them  were  cured  of  their 
vicious  habits  and  appetites;  young  men  were  straightened  out  and 
checked  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  friendless  people  were  helped 
and  encouraged.  These  are  some  of  the  results  that  cannot  be  com- 
puted, but  are  everlasting  in  their  influence  for  good. 

Returned  to  Custody. 


Total  number  returned  to  custody  for  parole  violation 213 

Men 196 

Women 17 

New  fines 116 

Drink 38 

Non- support 24 

Not  working 10 

D.  P.  of  family 6 

Drugs 4 

Vagrancy 4 

Immorality 4 

Drunk  and  D.  P 3 

Bad  associates 1 

Returning  to  city 1 

Passing  bad  check 1 

Shoplifting 1 — 213 

Returned,  Parole 
Committed  Paroled.  Violation. 

Jan.  1,  1909,  to  April  19,  1910 3,202  1,109  114 

April  19,  1910,  to  April  18,  1911 3,593  1,660  150 

April  18,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912 3,305  2,748  211 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913 3,656  2,569  213 


Field  Officers  of  Parole  Department. 

The  parole  office  now  has  part  of  the  time  of  six  district  superin- 
tendents and  investigators ; one  parole  officer’s  full  time  to  cover 
outlying  districts  and  the  services  of  a woman  parole  officer  who 
visits  all  the  women  on  parole  and  probation,  and  two  women  who 
make  investigations  for  all  cases  of  non-support  and  cases  relating 
to  delinquent  women. 
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It  is  the  duty  and  purpose  of  these  officers  to  follow  up  the 
cases,  verifying  their  report  concerning  places  of  residence  and  em- 
ployment and  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  to  the  party  that  he  or 
she  will  allow  them  to  be. 

Preventive  Work. 

A great  many  requests  for  assistance  in  helping  young  men  who 
are  becoming  careless  and  delinquent  come  to  the  office  from  inter- 
ested people.  They  are  mostly  cases  where  the  young  man  has  found 
bad  associates,  spends  his  time  in  bad  places,  works  little,  if  any,  and 
is  apparently  losing  his  own  respect  and  thereby  embarrassing  his 
people.  We  learn  all  the  facts  about  the  case  from  the  people  making 
the  complaint,  and  tell  them  what  we  will  do  and  what  is  expected 
of  them,  should  we  fail  to  help  the  young  man  as  we  had  first 
planned  to  do.  The  young  man  is  either  brought  into  the  office  or 
the  field  officer  interviews  him  at  his  home.  His  weakness,  habits, 
etc.,  are  shown  to  him  and  the  consequences  if  he  should  continue 
as  he  has  been  doing.  The  sorrow  to  those  interested  in  him  is  also 
shown  to  him  and  a plan  is  suggested  whereby  he  can  give  up  his 
old  associates  and  make  good.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  when 
the  young  man  is  brought  to  a realization  of  his  actions  and  knows 
that  the  Board  will  watch  him  and  if  he  does  not  change,  have  him 
prosecuted,  we  have  fine  success.  Occasionally  we  have  to  have  the 
person  arrested  and  then  paroled  in  order  to  get  the  satisfactory 
results. 

The  following  report  of  a parole  officer  is  an  illustration  of 
one  of  these  cases  : 

Five  weeks  ago,  a boy  by  name  of  C — — O’C , 18  years 

old,  was  fined  in  South  Side  Municipal  Court  on  a charge  of  vagrancy 
and  through  you,  he  was  turned  over  to  me  to  secure  him  employ- 
ment and  get  him  started  in  the  right  channel. 

The  boy  had  very  few  clothes  on  him,  and  what  few  there  were 
consisted  of  dirty  rags  and  tatters.  The  first  step  was  soap  and 
water.  I procured  shoes,  hat,  a suit  and  an  overcoat  for  him 
through  friends  of  mine,  then  took  him  to  the  manager  of  one  of 
our  largest  retail  department  stores  and  secured  him  a job  in  the 
D.  G.  Department  at  $10.50  per  week. 

On  my  way  home  at  night,  I stopped  at  the  boy’s  home  at 

and  there  learned  the  boy’s  father  had  been  dead  four  years,  the 
mother  was  old  and  feeble,  yet  for  six  years  she  had  been  working 

at Candy  Factory  at  $6.00  per  week.  There  were  twin  girls 

at  home  fifteen  years  old.  The  boy  had  been  incorrigible  for  the 
past  four  years,  an  inmate  at  Boonville  at  one  time. 

I told  her  what  had  been  done  for  the  boy  and  she  was  delighted 
and  sincerely  thankful.  I found  the  girls  in  need  of  clothing.  They 
are  now  well  supplied  and  one  has  a home  job  at  one  of  the  near 
neighbors  and  I have  a permit  for  the  other  to  be  supplied  with  book? 
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from  the  Board  of  Education  for  school  work,  which  is  her  prefer- 
ence. 

I see  that  the  boy  gives  his  mother  half  his  earnings,  the  balance 
I see  is  properly  apportioned  to  his  personal  use,  such  as  clothing, 
etc.,  allowing  him  $1.00  a week  for  proper  recreation  for  himself 
and  his  twin  sisters,  requiring  him  to  accompany  them  when  they  go 
down  town,  prohibiting  them  from  attending  public  dance  halls.  I 
am  visiting  the  family  once  a week,  giving  the  mother  and  girls 
needed  advice  as  well  as  the  boy.  He  is  well  liked  by  his  employers 
and  seems  very  appreciative  of  all  that  we  have  done  and  are  now 


doing  for  him.  Very  truly, 

W G , 

Parole  Officer. 

Report  of  Non-Support  Cases,  Fiscal  Year  1912-1913. 

Municipal  Court  No.  1.  Court  No.  2. 
Sent  to  Municipal  Farm — $500.50  fine 6 0 

200.50  fine 6 1 

100.50  fine 28  4 

50.50  fine 2 4 

25.50  fine 2 0 

Total 44  9 — 53 

Paroled  from  court  by  Judges 

To  parole  department.  . . .$500.50  fine 1 0 

300.50  fine 0 1 

200.50  fine 3 5 

100.50  fine 24  19 

50.50  fine 3 5 

25.50  fine 2 2 

Total 33  32 — 65 

Stays $200.50  fine 0 1 

100.50  fine 0 2 

50.50  fine 0 3 

25.50  fine 0 4 

Total 0 10 — 10 

Fines  paid 0 0 

Probation 3 15 

Dismissed  and  discharged 34  43 

Sent  to  Municipal  Court  No.  2 2 0 

Sent  to  Municipal  Court  No.  1 0 0 

No  appearance  0 7 

Appealed 2 2 

Total 41  67  108 


Total  cases  handled 118  118 — 236 
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Treatment  of  Non-Support  Cases. 

There  has  been  a great  change  in  the  handling  of  this  kind  of 
cases  in  the  last  year. 

All  complaints  coming  to  the  parole  office  about  husbands  and 
fathers  failing  to  provide  for  their  dependents,  unless  it  is  a case 
demanding  immediate  attention,  are  referred  to  the  two  women  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board,  who  are  assistants  to  the  Judges  in  their 
respective  courts.  This  woman  then  interviews  the  person  making 
the  complaint,  and  if  the  facts  warrant,  she  aids  in  getting  out 
a warrant  for  the  guilty  person’s  arrest.  In  Municipal  Court  No.  2 
these  non-support  cases  are  tried  only  twice  a week  in  a court  of 
Domestic  Relations.  All  references  and  verification  of  facts  are  gath- 
ered by  the  woman  parole  officer  who  gives  these  facts  to  the  Judge 
at  the  time  of  the  trial.  In  Municipal  Court  No.  1,  all  warrants 
issued  for  non-support,  together  with  whatever  references  and  facts 
are  given,  are  investigated  immediately  by  the  woman  parole  officer 
of  this  court,  who  presents  the  facts  to  the  Judge.  These  cases  are 
tried  every  day  in  this  court. 

Many  cases  of  non-support  are  handled  in  this  office  without  the 
party  being  arrested  for  this  charge.  Through  the  advice  of  friends, 
or  the  knowledge  that  there  is  such  an  office  handling  these  domestic 
cases,  the  man  will  sometimes  come  in  and  ask  that  this  office  handle 
the  case.  Such  a man,  after  the  wife  has  been  consulted,  readily 
agrees  to  whatever  conditions  may  be  imposed  and  complies  with 
them,  because  many  men  feel  that  women  have  the  advantage  when 
a case  comes  to  court,  and  while  this  office  is  handling  the  case,  be- 
cause of  the  machinery  we  have  for  getting  facts,  it  will  be  handled 
impartially. 

Years  of  experience  in  handling  non-support  cases  shows  that 
the  wife,  because  of  the  notoriety  that  she  and  her  children  will 
undergo,  should  she  have  her  husband  arrested,  will  endure  these 
privations  and  hardships  and  wear  out  her  life  for  a long  time,  but 
human  endurance  and  the  love  of  her  children  will  finally  force  her 
to  come  and  seek  the  aid  of  the  law.  Her  complaints  are  usually 
well  founded  and  the  guilty  one  needs  severe  treatment.  It  seems 
but  natural  that  a man  who  will  allow  his  family  to  undergo  hard- 
ship and  oftentimes  be  supported  by  neighbors  or  charitable  organi- 
zations, either  through  drink  or  indifiference,  will  not  make  a com- 
plete change  in  his  manner  of  living  and  habits  by  the  giving  of  a 
strong  talk  or  a warning  from  the  bench,  unless  there  is  a certain 
authority  to  see  that  he  conforms  to  the  requirements  made  for 
him.  The  failure  of  the  man  to  provide  in  the  past  requires  him 
to  prove  that  he  will  provide  in  the  future.  To  strengthen  the 
man  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  family  their  proper  support, 
he  is  required  to  bring  either  his  entire  wages,  if  he  lives  at  home, 
or  a certain  fixed  amount  if  separated  from  the  family,  into  the 
office  every  pay  day  and  this  money  is  then  either  sent  home  by 
check  with  the  husband  or  called  for  by  the  wife.  Each  case  must 
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be  handled  differently.  With  some  men  it  takes  but  a few  payments 
to  brace  him  up  and  put  him  in  a position  to  handle  his  own  money 
and  take  the  proper  care  of  his  family ; in  others  it  takes  a longer 
time.  In  some  cases  the  person  must  bring  his  wages  into  the  office 
the  entire  time  he  is  on  parole.  The  man  making  payments  through 
the  office  is  questioned  as  to  whether  he  is  getting  proper  treatment 
in  his  home.  If  there  are  any  difficulties  that  can  be  adjusted  they 
are  attended  to.  He  is  told  that  the  requirements  of  his  parole  will 
be  beneficial  to  him,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  can  get  along  without 
the  assistance  of  the  office,  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  his  proper 
place  in  his  family  without  outside  interference.  If  the  man  has 
failed  to  provide  for  his  family  because  he  is  a drunkard  or  is  lazy 
a short  term  at  the  farm  sobers  him  and  he  is  made  to  work,  with 
the  result  that  when  he  comes  back  to  his  family  he  is  in  a better 
condition  to  get  along.  The  most  unsuccessful  cases  handled  in 
this  office  are  habitual  drunkards  who  have  lost  all  responsibility,  but 
are  immediately  recommended  for  a parole  by  the  judge  or  placed 
directly  on  probation  to  be  handled  by  the  parole  office.  They  do 
not  have  time  to  straighten  out,  nor  have  they,  in  many  cases,  the 
physical  ability  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  failures  are  frequent. 

Case  of  F L — . 

This  man  was  fined  $200.50  in  police  court  for  non-support  and 
sent  to  the  Farm.  The  family  had  been  aided  by  the  Provident 
Association  for  several  years  and  the  wife  had  been  treated  so 
badly  by  the  husband  that  she  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  There  were 
five  small  children  in  the  family. 

For  eighteen  years  he  had  worked  for  a public  corporation 
and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  employees  that  the  public  met. 
He  was  a member  of  a church  and  the  family  was  in  good  circum- 
stances. 

He  began  to  drink  and  with  his  drinking  he  associated  with  a 
gang  of  his  fellow  workers.  He  became  a drunkard  and  lost  his 
position.  He  attempted  other  work,  but  lost  these  places  through 
drink.  The  wife  tried  hard  to  keep  the  family  going,  but  the  Provi- 
dent Association  had  to  give  them  assistance.  For  several  years 
they  worked  with  the  family  and  finally  when  they  saw  that  the 
husband  would  not  sober  up  they  brought  him  into  court  and  sent  him 
to  the  Farm  to  benefit  him.  He  was  kept  there  about  a month,  when, 
because  of  the  large  family  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  promise 
to  make  good,  he  was  given  a parole.  In  less  than  three  weeks  he 
was  returned  to  the  Farm  because  he  had  not  stopped  his  drinking 
nor  had  he  obtained  work.  He  was  kept  nearly  four  months  at  the 
Farm  and  when  he  was  given  a parole  he  was  fully  resolved  to 
make  good.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  became  personally 
interested  in  the  man.  He  obtained  work  at  $10.50  per  week  at 
hard  labor  when  previously  he  made  larger  wages  at  lighter  work, 
but  he  kept  at  it.  The  first  Sunday  he  was  out  he  took  his  children 
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and  went  to  Sunday  School  and  continued  to  do  so.  Finally  he 
got  back  into  his  old  church  relations,  his  pastor  understanding  the 
case,  and  at  each  report  the  paroled  man  would  speak  enthusiasti- 
cally about  how  happy  his  family  were  and  about  his  future  plans. 
After  he  had  been  tried  out  at  this  hard  work  at  low  wages  a suffi- 
cient time  to  convince  the  members  of  the  Board  that  he  was  fairly 
established  again,  a position  was  obtained  for  him  as  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  farms  in  this  vicinity.  He  and  his 
family  have  been  there  nearly  a year  and  are  satisfied  with  the  place, 
as  is  the  man  for  whom  he  is  working.  This  man  and  his  family 
that  were  gradually  drifting  to  the  lower  strata  of  society  are  now 
a happy  re-united  family,  taking  their  proper  place  and  being  a 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


Good  Effect  on  a Man  When  Allowed  to  Handle 
His  Own  Money. 

Cases  are  recalled  where  the  family  has  been  torn  apart  and 
where  the  father  has  been  ordered  to  make  his  regular  payments 
through  the  office  where  he  has  gone  back  to  his  wife  and  had  her  ask 
for  his  release  from  making  his  payments.  Such  families  are  encour- 
aged in  being  together,  but  the  man  is  not  released  from  paying,  for 
he  is  only  with  his  family  through  fear  of  the  law.  The  many  failures 
of  the  past  due  to  allowing  these  men  to  be  excused  from  bringing 
their  money  into  the  office  has  made  this  department  more  careful 
and  more  certain  that  conditions  are  suitable  for  excusing  the  man. 
Frequently  when  the  parole  is  excused  too  soon  he  reverts  to  his 
old  habits.  Instead  of  being  excused,  the  man  is  encouraged  to  make 
his  payments  and  told  that  he  can  be  his  own  boss  when  he  has 
proven  himself  and  th|s  makes  him  strive  the  harder.  He  appre- 
ciates it  more  when  he  is  allowed  to  handle  his  own  money. 

Non-support  cases  have  been  watched  with  close  attention  by 
the  Board  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  they  are  a very  satis- 
factory class  of  paroles  to  handle  and  one  producing  great  results. 
This  office  has  collected  from  delinquent  husbands,  in  amounts 
ranging  from  50  cents  upward  per  week  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  $9,651.71  during  the  year.  In  a great  many  cases  for  the 
first  time  the  wife  receives  some  of  her  husband’s  earnings  and  is 
allowed  to  spend  the  money  and  not  ask  him  for  every  cent  needed 
nor  render  an  account  for  every  cent  spent.  This  amount,  though 
large,  would  be  larger  if  we  did  not  excuse  the  men  from  bringing 
money  into  the  office  just  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  they 
will  do  the  proper  thing  toward  their  families  and  will  handle  the 
money  in  a proper  manner. 
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Money  paid  through  office  by  delinquent  fathers  for  families : 

January  1,  1909  to  April  19,  1910 $2,975.64 

April  19,  1910,  to  April  18,  1911 8,346.21 

April  18,  1911,  to  April  15,  1912 8,585.43 

April  15,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913 9,651.71 


Total $29,557.99 

Friendly  Visiting  to  Homes  of  Non-Support  Cases. 

The  friendly  visitor  is  sent  into  these  dependent  homes  and 
given  instructions  to  build  them  up.  The  husband  has  his  line  of 
duty  laid  out  for  him  at  the  parole  office,  but  the  wife  should  also 
do  her  part.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  wife  is  indifferent 
to  her  responsibilities,  her  cooking  is  bad,  her  house  dirty  and  her 
children  not  properly  cared  for,  and  there  is  no  inviting  home  for 
the  tired  husband.  Instead  he  seeks  comfort  which  he  so  badly 
needs,  in  the  saloon,  which  causes  him  to  violate  his  parole.  The 
visitor  must  instill  into  this  wife  the  ideas  that  will  transform  her 
and  her  home.  The  gradual  brightening  up  of  this  man’s  home  will 
encourage  him  in  his  new  manner  of  living.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  man  living  under  new  obligations  should  have  his  home  made 
happy.  The  great  good  done  in  many  of  these  families  makes  this 
a very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  parole  department. 

Relief  to  Families  When  Earners  Are  in  Custody. 

If  a prisoner  has  a family  dependent  upon  him,  when  he  is 
placed  in  custody  it  causes  the  family  considerable  embarrassment, 
oftentimes  rendering  them  subjects  of  charity.  The  benefits 
that  are  sought  for  the  man  while  he  is  serving  time  for  his  offense 
or  while  taking  the  liquor  cure  are  to  a great  extent  counteracted 
if  he  knows  that  his  family  on  the  outside  is  suffering.  Assurance 
to  the  man  that  his  family  will  not  want  while  he  is  kept  away 
from  them  will  encourage  him  and  make  him  more  eager  to  get  in 
a condition  to  leave  the  institution.  Oftentimes  an  entire  family 
will  be  found  in  want  because  of  the  man’s  indifference  and  this 
case  is  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Provident  Association  at  the 
Superintendent’s  request  and  an  allowance  asked  of  the  Board  that 
will  keep  the  family  until  the  wage-earner  returns  to  them.  The 
spending  of  this  money  is  then  supervised  by  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation worker.  Amounts  are  allowed  according  to  the  needs  in 
sums  from  two  dollars  per  week  to  six  dollars  and  in  some  cases 
more. 

In  some  families  the  children  show  the  effect  of  lack  of  nour- 
ishment, clothes  and  moral  training  and  these  children  are  called 
to  the  attention  of  some  organization  that  handles  children,  or  if 
the  mother  is  deserving  she  is  allowed  to  keep  them  and  is  given 
assistance  to  raise  them  properly.  The  Board  has  allowed  to  worthy 
families  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $1,944. 
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Probation  and  Parole  by  the  Police  Judges. 

Probation  was  a method  used  quite  extensively  in  the  hand- 
ling of  prisoners  before  the  judge  was  authorized  to  parole  at  his 
discretion  men  appearing  before  him,  but  now  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  has  agreed  to  parole  upon  recommendation  of  the 
judges,  it  is  not  used  quite  as  much.  A man  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation is  not  sent  to  the  workhouse,  nor  is  he  fined  in  a great  many 
cases.  The  offense  which  a man  has  committed,  also  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurred,  the  previous  standing  of  the  of- 
fender, his  dependents,  and  other  mitigating  circumstances,  cause 
the  judge  to  realize  that  the  sending  of  the  man  to  jail  will  do  him  and 
his  family  more  harm  than  society  will  be  benefited  if  he  is  allowed 
to  have  his  liberty,  and  he,  therefore,  places  him  on  probation.  If 
the  defendant  is  a young  man  of  good  reputation  and,  previous  to 
his  arrest,  a law-abiding  citizen,  with  perhaps  a mother  dependent 
upon  him,  his  going  to  the  workhouse  would  cause  the  family  certain 
hardships ; or  if  the  offender  is  a mother  with  several  children  to 
support,  caught  taking  some  goods  out  of  a large  store,  the  judge, 
realizing  the  conditions,  will  severely  lecture  the  defendant  and  place 
her  under  the  control  of  the  Board  on  probation,  or  he  will  impose  a 
fine  which  necessitates  a parole  and  notify  her  that  she  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  provided  she  follows  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board.  To  some  people  the  disgrace  caused  by  one  of 
the  family  going  to  the  workhouse  would,  because  of  their  social 
standing  or  business  relations,  be  a severe  blow.  These  cases  of 
parole  and  probation  are  handled  in  a similar  manner.  The  de- 
fendant’s offense  is  carefully  noted,  he  is  thoroughly  investigated 
and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  individual  case  are  imposed.  The  party 
coming  direct  to  us  from  the  judge  is  given;  the  same  careful  ovei- 
sight  and  assistance  that  the  other  kind  of  cases  receive.  At  the 
first  failure  to  carry  out  his  agreement  he  is  not  returned  to  cus- 
tody, nor  is  he  at  the  second  or  at  any  failure  as  long  as  the  person 
handling  the  case  is  certain  that  the  party  is  making  an  honest 
effort  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  if  he  should  fail  and  the  parole 
officer  realizes  that  the  man  knows  he  is  doing  wrong  and  does  not 
care  to  do  better,  he  is  returned  to  the  judge,  if  a probation  case,  and 
a record  of  the  case  is  submitted  showing  what  has  been  done  for 
the  offender’s  welfare.  Then  the  judge,  seeing  that  the  person 
has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  usually  assesses  a 
large  fine. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  now  agreed  to  support 
each  police  judge  in  granting  paroles  as  soon  as  he  has  imposed 
fines,  but  the  paroles  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parole  de- 
partment and  are  subject  to  whatever  conditions'  may  be  laid  down 
by  this  department.  Heretofore  the  judge  has  assessed  fines  and,  be- 
cause of  extenuating  circumstances,  remitted  them  and  allowed  the 
individuals  to  go  on  probation  without  supervision.  The  arrange- 
ment as  it  now  exists  allows  the  judge  to  give  certain  people  whom 
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he  feels  he  must  fine  and  who  are  unfit  for  the  workhouse  and 
unable  to  pay  fines,  a parole,  giving  them  freedom  under  the  care' 
of  the  parole  department.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  com- 
mitment of  a parole  violator  to  the  workhouse  without  the  neces- 
sity of  court  appearance.  An  execution  from  the  parole  office  to 
the  clerk  of  court  stating  that  the  person  has  violated  his  parole 
will  return  him  to  custody.  This  arrangement  with  the  judge  where- 
by he  can  impose  a fine  when  needed  and  have  the  party  paroled 
under  careful  supervision  is  being  used  very  extensively  by  the 
judges. 

Cases  handled  by  the  Board  have  usually  proven  meritorious. 
The  exceptions  have  been  where  those  given  a chance  have,  through 
the  excessive  use  of  drink,  or  some  drug,  so  weakened  their  bodies 
that  their  power  of  resistance  is  gone,  and,  after  repeated  attempts 
to  reform,  have  failed.  These  people  have  been  returned  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  as  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
needed  physical  treatment. 

In  a great  many  cases  of  non-support  handled  by  the  judge  in 
Municipal  Court  No.  2 the  prisoner  is  not  given  a fine,  but  his  case, 
after  an  investigation,  is  continued  to  a certain  date  with  require- 
ments that  the  man  pay  a certain  fixed  amount  for  his  family’s 
support.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  he  has  fulfilled  all  the 
terms  given  him  and  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  his 
family  when  the  case  again  comes  to  the  court  it  is  discharged.  This 
allows  the  man  to  prove  himself  and  saves  him  and  his  family  the 
shame  of  a conviction. 

Shortening  of  Time  for  Good  Conduct. 

The  fewer  persons  there  are  on  parole  the  greater  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  can  be  handled.  Frequently  the  number  of  men  on 
parole  was  more  than  600,  with  the  result  that  the  thoroughness  of 
the  parole  system  as  it  was  intended  was  sacrificed.  The  Board  made 
a ruling  that  those  paroled  persons  whose  balance  of  fine  to  be 
served  amounted  to  less  than  $10  should  not  be  required  to  report. 
This  was  done  for  the  reason  that  if  a man  committed  an  of- 
fense against  society  which  would  give  him  a small  fine  and  he 
served  two-thirds  of  it  that  he  had  been  given  commensurate  punish- 
ment and  the  remaining  one-third  of  his  time  was  so  short  that 
supervision  could  not  produce  much  benefit. 

An  ordinance  allows  the  repeater,  drunkard,  drug  user  and  that 
class  of  prisoners  whom  the  Board  cannot  parole  to  shorten  their 
time  by  one-third  by  good  conduct  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
their  control  easier  for  the  institution. 

When  a party  has  broken  a rule  and  lost  any  portion  of  his 
good  time,  he  is  dressed  out  as  are  the  other  men  and  when  ready 
to  be  turned  loose  is  told  that  he  violated  certain  rules  and  will  have 
to  remain  a number  of  days.  This  plan  has  a wholesome  effect 
upon  the  men.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  place  these  men  get- 
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ting  out  on  two-thirds  time  on  parole,  but  the  new  ordinance  gives 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  the  authority  to  discharge  the  men. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations  in  Crime. 

The  accompanying  charts,  showing  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  arrests  and  convictions  by  months,  are  interesting  for  two  rea- 
sons. 


In  the  first  place,  there  is  a popular  idea  abroad  that  there  are 
more  arrests  in  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  more  idleness,  but 
you  will  see  from  the  charts  that  December,  January  and  February 
represent  a low  number  of  arrests.  This  has  been  true  in  Kansas 
City  for  the  last  four  years.  I cannot  offer  any  explanation  which 
is  wholly  satisfactory,  but  some  have  suggested  that  people’s  of- 
fenses are  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  police 
in  the  summer  time  when  they  spend  more  of  their  time  out  of  doors. 
It  is  a well  established  fact  in  criminology  that  a high  temperature 
aggravates  criminal  tendencies  so  that  more  crime  is  committed  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  cooler  months. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  arrests  is 
so  much  larger  than  the  number  of  convictions.  This  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  men  are  arrested  for  safe  keep- 
ing and  some  for  investigation,  and  some  who  are  arrested  for  not 
taking  out  their  licenses  are  not  tried  because  they  take  out  their 
license  immediately  upon  arrest,  but  after  all  due  allowance  is  made 
for  these,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  it  is  not  really  true  that  a 
good  many  were  arrested  who  need  not  have  been  arrested.  This 
idea  is  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Kansas  City’s  police  force 
arrests  a larger  percentage  of  her  people  annually  than  are  arrested 
in  almost  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  and  four  or  five  times 
as  many  as  in  some  other  large  cities,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  chief  of  police. 
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Arrests  made  during  two  years,  May  1,  1911  to  April  30,  1913.  Dotted  line 
represents  cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  1.  Solid  line  represents 
cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  2. 


Convictions  made  during  two  years,  May  1,  1911  to  April  30,  1913.  Dotted 
line  represents  cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  1.  Solid  line  represents 
cases  in  Municipal  Court,  Division  No.  2. 
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Record  and  Early  Morning  Investigation. 

Several  hours  every  morning  before  police  court  a representa- 
tive  of  the  parole  office  visits  each  of  the  holdovers  and  interviews 
the  prisoners  and  inquires  whether  he  can  be  of  assistance ; whether 
there  are  people  who  should  be  notified  that  the  prisoner  is  arrested ; 
whether  there  are  parents,  friends  or  employers  who,  if  notified  to 
be  at  the  trial,  could  bring  proof  to  the  judge  that  the  arrested  per- 
son does  not  deserve  to  be  fined  and  also  to  render  whatever  assist- 
ance to  the  party  awaiting  trial  he  can. 

A record  of  everybody  who  has  been  convicted  is  kept  in  the 
parole  office.  These  descriptive  cards  are  produced  in  court  when 
there  has  been  a previous  conviction  and  are  of  assistance  to  the 
judge  and  counselors  to  show  whether  the  party  deserves  leniency  or 
not.  These  records  dating  back  nearly  five  years  have  been  instru- 
mental in  getting  guilty  persons,  who  were  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  judge  that  they  had  not  been  arrested  before,  fined,  and  of  getting 
innocent  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  arrested  before 
liberated. 


Result  of  Telephoning  for  Men  in  Holdover. 

Mr.  A.  lived  in  Kansas  City,  Ivans.,  and  was  employed  in  the 
shoe  department  of  a large  department  store  on  the  Missouri  side. 
On  a Monday  morning  he  went  to  work ; at  noon  he  went  out  and 
took  a couple  of  drinks  and  went  back  to  work. 

Liquor  was  detected  on  his  breath  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  told  Mr.  A.  to  go  home  and  come  back  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  A.,  instead  of  going  home,  went  out  and  got  on  a big  drunk  and 
was  locked  up  in  the  police  station  all  night  for  safe  keeping.  After 
being  released  on  Tuesday  morning  he  went  out  and  got  on  another 
drunk  and  insulted  a woman  on  the  street,  and  as  a result  of  the 
same  received  a black  eye  at  the  hands  of  the  woman’s  husband 
and  was  locked  up  on  a charge  of  disturbing  the  peace.  He  was 
tried  in  police  court  on  Wednesday  morning  and  fined  $50.50.  He 
was  interviewed  after  court  and  he  asked  that  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  leaving  home  Monday,  and  probably  whom  he 
had  not  thought  of,  be  called.  The  call  was  made  and  his  wife,  who 
was  at  the  bedside  of  her  mother,  who  was  not  expected  to  live, 
came  to  the  parole  office,  where  she  was  advised  to  see  the  judge, 
who,  after  hearing  her  story,  recommended  a parole  for  Mr.  A.  His 
wife,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  able  to  keep  his  job  so  he  could  go 
to  work  the  next  morning  and  support  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
was  just  finishing  her  education. 

Scarcity  of  Appeal  Cases. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  changes  noted  with  relation  to  the 
handling  of  people  tried  in  the  Municipal  Courts  is  the  few  people 
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who  appeal  their  cases.  There  was  a time  when  a large  percentage 
of  people  tried  in  court  and  convicted  were  liberated  on  appeal.  This 
was  possible  through  the  ease  with  which  persons  could  go  on  bonds 
who  gave  insufficient  security  for  the  city.  This,  of  course,  created 
a force  of  grafters  who  charged  exorbitant  prices  to  people  in  trom 
ble,  and  then  paid  little  attention  to  them  at  the  trial.  It  imposed  a 
hardship  on  the  party  fined  or  his  relatives,  and  resulted  in  little 
good.  The  police  judge’s  requiring  bona  fide  signers  to  the  bonds, 
as  required  by  law,  and  the  attention  given  to  appeal  cases  by  the 
City  Counselor  when  contested  have  brought  appealing  of  cases  to  a 
minimum  and  practically  abolished  the  “shyster”  lawyers. 

The  judges  have  practically  eliminated  the  “snitch”  lawyer  from 
the  courts  and  the  Assistant  City  Counselor  fighting  appeal  cases 
when  appealed  has  caused  several  of  the  attorneys  to  try  to  get 
their  clients  out  by  means  of  “habeas  corpus.”  These  cases  have 
been  bitterly  opposed  in  court  by  the  city,  with  the  result  that  all 
have  been  returned  to  custody  and  this  method  M release  is  being 
abandoned. 


Handling  of  Delinquent  Women. 

The  work  among  delinquent  women  has  grown  so  large  and 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  the  work  has  been  divided  into 
two  districts  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  two  competent 
women  who  handle  the  cases  much  as  has  been  described  above  in 
regard  to  men. 

Those  women  that  are  sent  to  the  Reformatory — and  few  go 
there  until  they  are  given  several  chances — are  followed  up  and 
when  the  proper  time  comes  are  recommended  for  a parole.  The 
entire  time  of  a woman  parole  officer  to  follow  up  the  cases  of  these 
girls  and  women  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  parole  department 
is  now  being  used.  She  visits  them  in  their  place  of  employment 
and  homes  and  endeavors  to  be  a big  sister  to  them  and  but  few 
cases  are  ever  required  to  report  to  the  office. 

Mothers  who  are  solicitous  about  their  daughter’s  welfare,  de- 
serted wives  and  those  having  husbands  who  fail  to  provide  for  them 
or  neglect  them,  young  girls  entering  upon  a life  of  prostitution, 
women  getting  into  trouble  and  needing  assistance  and  all  cases 
where  a woman  is  needed  to  help  an  unfortunate  are  handled  by 
these  women. 

Case  of  N — O . 

N O , 21  years  old,  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 

Public  Welfare.  She  had  been  arrested  the  day  before  in  a room- 
ing house  where  she  had  been  taken  by  a man  who  had  spoken  to 
her  in  a ten  cent  store.  This  man  had  been  annoying  the  younger 
of  the  clerks  in  one  of  the  department  stores  and  was  being  followed 
by  the  house  detective  from  that  store.  A parole  officer  of  the  Board 
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was  asked  to  talk  to  her  and  decide  whether  or  not  she  should  be 
charged  with  vagrancy  and  taken  into  police  court. 

She  had  recently  arrived  from  St.  Louis,  where  she  had  left 
her  husband  because  of  cruelty.  She  had  always  worked  as  a wait- 
ress but  had  been  unable  to  secure  employment.  She  was  standing 
in  the  store  waiting  for  a package  when  this  man  approached  her 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  take  a walk  and  she  did.  When 
asked  why  she  did  it  she  began  to  cry  and  said  she  “didn’t  know 
how  to  refuse.” 

What  this  girl  needed  was  a helping  hand  and  employment. 
She  was  taken  into  court  as  a witness  against  the  man  who  was 
fined  two  hundred  dollars  and  she  was  then  placed  on  probation 
to  the  Board. 

A position  was  secured  for  her  at  one  of  the  hotels  as  a waitress 
where  she  is  now  working  and  no  further  trouble  is  expected  from 
her. 

What  neither  severity  of  treatment  or  the  inflicting  of  punish- 
ment will  accomplish,  a slight  personal  interest  will  often  obtain. 

Agencies  Used  to  Help  Delinquent  Women. 

The  delinquent  woman  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  society 
has  to  meet.  Causes  leading  to  her  delinquency  are  placed  on  all  sides 
and  tireless  efforts  must  be  given  to  remove  these  dangers  and  pro- 
tect the  women. 

The  following  helpful  agencies  are  now  in  operation  working 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  girls : The  Women’s  Reformatory,  Juvenile 
Court,  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Jefferson  Home, 
House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Parental  Home  for  Girls,  Rest  Cottage, 
Provident  Association,  Police  Department,  Girls’  Industrial  Home, 
volunteer  workers  and  the  various  activities  of  the  churches.  These 
agencies  have  co-operated  to  the  extent  of  their  equipment,  but 
there  is  need  of  an  institution  that  will  take  the  girl  who  has  gotten 
beyond  the  influence  that  these  institutions  can  give  her  and  detain 
her  long  enough  to  wean  her  away  from  her  habits  and  associates 
and  rebuild  her  system. 

There  has  been  recent  agitation  by  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  girls  which  has  practically  assured  such  a place  in  a 
Municipal  Farm  for  Girls,  where  the  girls  committed  will  be  iso- 
lated and  segregated  according  to  color,  age  and  offense  in  separate 
cottages ; where  they  will  be  taught  useful  occupations  and  the  nature 
of  work  done  and  the  length  of  time  served  will  restore  them  to 
their  proper  conception  of  their  place  in  society  when  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  Farm. 

All  girls  arrested  should  be  handled  after  they  are  brought  to 
the  station  exclusively  by  women ; there  should  be  a central  place  of 
detention  pending  trial  and  a separate  court  for  them  when  tried. 
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Paroling  of  Women  Prisoners. 

There  are  fewer  women  in  custody,  because  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  chances  she  receives  to  do  better  before  being  committed, 
than  men  and  that  allows  those  who  are  in  charge  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  girl  and  her  habits,  gets  her  confidence  and  her 
physical  condition  can  be  easily  watched  and  attended  to.  All  in- 
formation that  can  be  obtained  about  the  women  is  gathered  and 
once  a week  the  two  women  having  charge  of  the  delinquent  women 
for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  together  with  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  matron,  meet  and  decide  which  cases  are  worthy  of 
parole  and  the  conditions  of  such  parole. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  have  the  women  on  parole  report 
to  the  parole  office  at  certain  stated  times,  but  now  they  are  excused 
from  doing  this  and  a woman  parole  officer  visits  them  at  their 
homes  and  places  of  employment  seeing  that  their  employment  is 
such  that  it  will  not  be  harmful  to  them,  getting  the  confidence  of 
both  the  girl  and  the  parents,  noting  where  and  how  the  girl  spends 
her  leisure  time  and  trying  at  all  times  to  be  of  assistance  and  give 
the  advice  and  encouragement  that  the  girl  so  often  needs.  Suitable 
employment  and  good  homes  are  also  found  for  all  girls  paroled 
who  need  such  assistance. 

Non-Support  and  Domestic  Relation  Cases. 

Because  of  the  practical  training  and  experience  of  these  women 
representatives  at  the  court,  cases  of  non-support  and  domestic  re- 
lations are  referred  to  them  by  the  judge  for  thorough  investigation 
and  reports  when  such  information  is  desired,  together  with  what 
recommendations  they  may  give  for  the  successful  handling  of  such 
cases. 

Inquiries  are  made  to  ascertain  what  wages  the  husband  has 
been  receiving,  how  much  of  these  earnings  he  has  been  putting  into 
his  home,  what  his  habits  are,  what  the  wife’s  habits  are  and  all  the 
differences  that  might  exist  in  the  family.  If  the  investigator  thinks 
these  faults  can  be  corrected  and  the  family  re-united,  the  court 
turns  the  case  over  to  the  parole  department  for  handling. 

Report  of  North  Side  Court. 

Following  is  a report  of  work  for  delinquent  women  for  the 
North  Side  District  from  April  21,  1912,  to  April  21,  1913: 


Girls  returned  to  homes  in  city 56 

Girls  returned  to  homes  out  of  city 83 

Girls  for  whom  homes  were  obtained 47 

Women  for  whom  work  was  obtained 269 

Women  for  whom  medical  aid  was  provided 80 

Women  sent  to  city  or  state  institutions 142 

Women  for  whom  private  relief  was  obtained 54 

Women  sent  to  private  institutions ; 8 

Women  for  whom  relief  was  given  by  Provident  Association 78 
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Investigations  made  for  police  department 95 

Investigations  in  non-support  cases 161 

Inquiry  calls.  . 818 

Investigations  for  dance  inspector,  May  1 to  Dec.  1 72 

Girls  and  women  visited  in  homes 965 

Advice  in  case  of  dementia 14 

Family  cases 9 

OFFENSES. 

Vagrancy 2,027 

Shoplifters 31 

Non-support  minor  child 3 

Corrupting  morals  of  minor 3 

Indecent  exposure 3 

Petit  larceny 65 

Peace  disturbers 182 

Selling  liquor  without  license 26 

White  girls  with  colored  men 14 

Maintaining  opium  den 21 

Assault 19 

Attempt  at  forgery 5 

Total 2,397 

The  reason  for  the  high  average  of  vagrants  is  that  under  the 
laws  of  Kansas  City  vagrancy  covers  drunks,  street  soliciting,  loiter- 
ing, drug  fiends,  inmates  of  bawdy  houses,  outraging  public  decency. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTH  SIDE  COURT. 

Domestic  relations  investigations 212 

Cases  settled  entirely  out  of  court 49 

Domestic  relations  cases  tried  since  October 126 

Miscellaneous  investigations 128 

Girls  returned  home 22 

Girls  for  whom  homes  were  found 19 

Girls  for  whom  employment  was  found 49 

Number  cases  referred  to  co-operating  agencies 338 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHILD  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  Edwin  Henry  Schorer,  M.  D. 

By  many  people  the  taking  of  the  census  and  collecting  of  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  population  is  regarded  as  a needless  expense. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  now  to  emphasize  the  value  of  these 
data.  Before  efforts  to  obtain  vital  statistics  were  made  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  causes  of  death  was  little  realized,  and 
therefore  until  comparatively  recently  the  mere  business  of  being  a 
baby  was  not  recognized  as  being  hazardous.  Now  we  know  that 
over  3,000,000  infants  die  each  year,  that  annually  in  the  United 
States  between  200,000  and  250,000  children  die  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  and  that  one  out  of  every  five  babies  born  dies  in  its  first  year. 
Until  a child  has  reached  the  age  of  1 year,  it  has  less  chance  of 
living  one  week  than  has  a man  90  years  old.  A person  having 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis  has  a better  chance  of  liv- 
ing than  has  an  infant.  All  adults  in  passing  through  the  first  year 
of  life  must  survive  a period  more  dangerous  than  would  be  en- 
countered in  any  of  the  communicable  diseases. 

For  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  better  recognized  that 
even  good  and  well  equipped  children  hospitals  can  do  but  little  to 
decrease  infant  mortality.  This  is  dependent  on  three  facts:  If  the 
children  are  allowed  to  become  ill  a relatively  large  percentage  will 
die,  hospitals  are  suitable  places  for  the  treatment  of  a few  classes 
of  diseases  of  infants,  and  comparatively  few  children  are  brought 
to  hospitals  for  treatment.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  infant 
death  rate  is  much  higher  in  the  hot  months  than  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  furthermore,  that  the  increase  in  the  mortality  in  the 
summer  months  occurs  largely  in  artificially-fed  children.  Because 
of  this,  poor  and  dirty  milk  has  for  some  time  been  held  responsi- 
ble for  infant  deaths.  To  make  safe  milk  available  to  the  poor, 
Nathan  Strauss  of  New  York  City  in  1898  established  depots  for  the 
distribution  of  pasteurized  milk.  In  Baltimore  the  Thomas  Wilson 
Sanitarium  began  the  distribution  of  milk  in  1900.  Milk  depots  are 
now  found  in  some  forty  or  fifty  cities  of  the  United  States  of  over 
50,000  population. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  merely  offering  clean  milk 
does  not  entirely  solve  the  problem.  Moreover,  dirty  milk  alone  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  even  the  digestive  troubles ; the  proper  com- 
position and  modification  of  cow’s  milk  are  also  necessary  to  keep 
the  baby  well. 

For  several  years  in  Kansas  City  efforts  have  been  made  to 
prevent  infant  mortality  during  the  summer  months.  Some  of  this 
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has  been  done  by  the  Pure  Milk  Commission  and  some  by  the  Health 
Department.  It  has  long  been  the  belief  that  the  clinics  and  services 
of  the  nurse  were  only  needed  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  parents  could  only  be  held  during  the  hot  months. 
To  prove  the  need,  efficiency,  benefits  and  economy  of  medical 
supervision  by  a physician  and  nurse  throughout  the  entire  year,  a 
clinic  was  started  in  the  North  End  of  Kansas  City.  The  offer  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Institutional  Church  of  space  for  clinics  and 
a room  for  the  dispensation  of  milk  was  accepted,  and  May  15,  1912, 
the  station  was  opened  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever 
since.  The  clinics  are  held  twice  a week,  Tuesday  and  Friday  after- 
noon from  1 to  3.  Daily  clinics  are  not  necessary,  and,  in  fact,  are 
detrimental.  Not  having  daily  clinics  does  not  keep  the  child  from 
getting  medical  care,  for  mothers  are  privileged  and  do  leave  word 
when  the  nurse  is  needed.  Whenever  the  nurse  needs  the  physi- 
cian’s advice  she  telephones,  or  if  the  baby  needs  to  be  seen  by  a 
physician  she  informs  the  parents  of  the  fact,  makes  no  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  physician  who  shall  be  consulted  unless  she  is  definitely 
asked  to  advise,  in  which  case  she  gives  the  name  of  the  different 
pediatricians. 

The  results  obtained  from  May  15,  1912,  to  May  1,  1913,  are 
given  in  the  following  tables.  The  year  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts — the  summer  season,  from  May  15th  to  November  1st,  and 
the  winter  season,  from  November  1st  to  May  1st. 

During  the  year  the  nurse  visited  the  homes  of  321  babies,  and 
of  these  177  babies,  or  54.14  per  cent,  attended  the  clinics.  The 
number  of  babies  visited  by  the  nurse  is  somewhat  higher  than  for 
the  year  1911  in  Chicago,  where  nurses  from  ten  stations  visited 
2,219  babies;  in  Boston  for  the  year  up  to  March  1,  1912,  where 
nurses  from  ten  stations  visited  2,827  babies;  in  Cleveland  for  the 
first  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  where  nurses  from  five  sta- 
tions visited  1,315  babies,  and  so  on.  The  relation  between  the  num- 
ber of  babies  visited  and  those  attending  clinics  is  usually  about  two 
to  one.  The  nurse  has  continued  her  visits  to  babies,  even  though 
they  were  not  brought  to  the  clinic,  and  in  this  way  has  directed  the 
care  of  these  babies. 

The  efficiency  of  the  nursing  work  is  in  a measure  at  least  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  these  children  remained  so  well  that  the 
mothers  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consult  a physician.  During 
the  year  the  nurse  has  made  3,625  visits,  or  approximately  12  visits 
per  day.  The  average  number  of  visits  for  the  eleven  and  one-half 
months  is  11.29  for  each  baby.  The  average,  however,  means  little 
as  far  as  the  individual  babies  are  concerned,  for  regular  clinic  babies 
were  visited  at  least  once  a week,  and  daily  during  illness.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  establish  a record  in  number  of  visits  made 
by  the  nurse,  the  object  of  the  nurse’s  visits  being  to  do  real  service, 
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and  therefore  the  first  visits  of  each  day  have  been  to  babies  whose 
feeding  formulae  had  been  changed  and  to  babies  needing  especial 
attention. 

The  number  of  babies  brought  to  the  clinic  was  126  in  the  sum- 
mer months  and  118  in  the  winter  months.  These  attended  clinics 
587  times  in  the  summer  and  478  times  in  the  winter,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  per  clinic  was  13.04  in  the  summer  season  and  9.37 
in  the  winter  season.  While  the  number  of  new  cases  brought  to 
the  clinics  was  not  as  large  in  the  winter  months  as  in  the  summer 
months,  the  nurse  did  not  find  as  many  births  reported  in  the  North 
End  district  in  the  winter  months  as  in  the  summer  months,  and 
therefore  saw  fewer  new  babies.  As  will  be  shown  in  a later  table 
of  the  health  statistics  of  our  patients,  the  occurrence  of  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  and  the  widespread  distribution  of  contagious 
diseases  in  the  city  and  this  district  account  for  a decreased  attend- 
ance at  clinics  and  a necessity  for  more  visits  by  the  nurse  in  the 
winter  of  1912  and  1913  than  the  summer  of  1912.  The  attendance 
as  shown  in  the  tables  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  need  for 
this  work,  and  that  mothers  will  bring  their  children  throughout 
the  year.  The  death  rate  was  three  times  as  great  in  the  summer  as 
in  the  winter  season.  Of  the  patients  that  died  in  the  summer,  all 
had  been  patients  only  one  month  or  less,  and  75  per  cent  one  week 
or  less,  and  of  the  patients  that  died  during  the  winter  season,  60 
per  cent  had  been  patients  less  than  one  month.  Sixty-seven  or  53.17 
per  cent  of  the  patients  of  the  summer  remained  patients  into  the 
winter  season,  and  72  patients  or  61.01  per  cent  remained  patients 
from  the  winter  season  to  the  present  summer  season. 

Death  occurred  in  21  of  the  177  patients  that  came  to  the 
clinics.  Only  a few  of  these  were  under  our  care  at  the  time  of 
death,  and  of  the  deaths  occurring  between  May  15  and  November  1, 
1912,  75  per  cent  were  in  babies  who  had  been  patients  only  a week 
or  less,  and  none  had  been  patients  more  than  one  month.  Of  the 
deaths  occurring  in  the  winter,  a larger  percentage  were  in  babies 
brought  to  the  clinic  for  some  time.  A summary  of  the  conditions 
in  the  patients  that  died  shows  that  only  three  children  were  under 
care  of  the  station  at  the  time  of  death,  that  a considerable  propor- 
tion died  some  time  after  last  visiting  the  clinic,  and  that  a consid- 
erable percentage  had  improved  or  were  well  when  last  seen  at  the 
clinics.  Illegitimacy,  cessation  of  maternal  nursing  and  substitu- 
tion of  condensed  milk  for  breast  milk,  prematurity,  syphilis,  malnu- 
trition and  rickets,  failure  to  return  to  clinics,  babies  in  institutions 
and  the  worst  type  of  baby  farm,  and  other  indications  of  irresponsi- 
ble parents  make  up  the  history  of  a large  part  of  the  babies  who 
died  in  the  summer  season.  The  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  winter 
must  be  classed  with  those  we  should,  but  unfortunately  do  not, 
prevent  entirely. 
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The  death  rate  of  21  out  of  177  babies  seen  at  the  clinics  is 
high,  being  11.8  per  cent,  but  the  death  rate  of  all  patients  seen 
one  or  more  times  by  the  nurse  is  only  one-half  as  high,  thus  the 
total  deaths  among  the  321  babies  under  our  treatment  was  21. 
This  makes  a death  rate  of  65  per  1,000  births,  as  against  167  per 
1,000  births  for  the  whole  city.  Ten  babies  who  died  were  kept  in 
institutions,  and  one  child  who  died  had  its  home  in  a prairie 
schooner.  Ten  babies  died  in  hospitals  and  nurseries.  The  death 
rate  of  11.9  per  cent  in  the  summer  and  4.15  per  cent  in  the  winter 
can  hardly  be  compared  to  the  infant  death  rates  in  all  Kansas 
City,  because  the  work  was  confined  entirely  to  the  babies  born  to  less 
favorable  conditions,  while  statistics  for  the  entire  city  include  chil- 
dren born  to  better  conditions.  Moreover,  a prophylactic  or  infant 
welfare  clinic  cannot  exert  its  real  influence  in  less  than  one  month 
if  the  child  is  sick  on  admission. 

In  the  following  table  the  deaths  of  infants  for  the  months  of 
May,  1912,  to  April,  1913,  inclusive,  in  Kansas  City  are  given  ■ 
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Table  Showing  Seasonal  Variation  of  Births,  Deaths  From  All 
Causes  and  Infant  Deaths  in  Kansas  City. 

From  May  1,  1912,  to  April  1,  1913,  inclusive. 


All  Deaths. 

Infant  Deaths  (Under  1 
Year  Old.) 

Births. 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of 
All  Births. 

Per  1,000 
Births. 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of 
All  Births. 

Per  Cent  of 
All  Deaths. 

Proportion  of 
Deaths  to  Births. 

Per  1,000  1 

Births. 

May 

37i 

332 

89.2 

892 

47 

12.6 

14.3 

1:8 

126 

June 

383 

283 

73.8 

738 

55 1 

14.3 

19.4 

1:7 

! 143 

July 

472 

368 

77.9 

779 

125 

26.4 

33.9 

1:3.75 

264 

August 

496 

308 

62.0 

620 

78 

15.7 

22.0 

1:6.5 

157 

September 

465 

327 

70.3 

703 

78 

16.7 

23.8 

1:6 

, 167 

October 

511 

302 

59.1 

591 

69 

11.5 

22.8 

1:9 

I 115 

May  to  Nov 

2699 

1910 

71.1 

711 

452 

16.7 

23.6 

1:6 

167 

November 

403 

324 

80.4 

804 

82 

20.3 

25.3 

1:5 

203 

December 

520 

375 

72.1 

721 

76 

14.6 

20.2 

1:7 

146 

January,  1913.  . .. 

451 

385 

85.3 

853 

72 

15.9 

18.7 

1:6.5 

159 

February 

396 

410 

103.8 

1038 

79 

19.9 

19.2 

1:5 

199 

March 

412 

376 

95.2 

952 

69 

16.7 

18.3 

1:6 

167 

April 

449 

401 

89.2 

892 

82 

18.2 

20.4 

1:5.5 

182 

Nov.  to  May 

May,  1912,  to 

2631 

2271 

86.3 

863 

460 

17.4 

20.5 

1:5.7 

174 

May,  1913 

5330 

4181 

78.4 

784 

912 

16.7 

21.9 

1:5.8 

167 

This  table  is  introduced  not  for  comparison  with  the  death 
rates  in  patients  that  were  at  some  time  in  the  clinics,  but  to  show 
the  need  of  saving  all  the  infant  lives  possible,  and  to  prove  that 
efforts  must  be  made  throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  twelve  months  the  birth  rate  exceeded  the  death  rate  by 
1,149,  which  is  the  legitimate  increase  in  population  of  Kansas  City. 
The  death  rate  in  the  twelve  months  was  78.4  per  cent  of  the  birth 
rate,  and  in  February,  1913,  more  people  died  than  were  born.  The 
deaths  under  1 year  old  (excluding  the  309  still  births  reported) 
numbered  912  in  the  twelve  months,  making  up  16.7  per  cent  of  all 
births  and  21.9  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  These  records  show  that 
more  than  one  child  out  of  every  six  born  succumbs  in  the  first  year 
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in  Kansas  City,  and  in  July  the  death  rate  in  infants  is  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  birth  rate.  The  number  of  infant  deaths  to  1,000 
births  is  167  throughout  the  year,  and  264  in  July.  In  Boston  for 
1911  the  infant  death  rate  was  127;  in  Cleveland  from  October, 
1907,  to  October,  1908,  before  infant  welfare  stations  were  started, 
it  was  161  per  1,000  births,  and  from  October,  1908,  to  October, 
1909,  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  clinics,  it  was  130.4  deaths 
per  1,000  births.  In  New  Zealand  the  infant  death  rate  is  approxi- 
mately 60  per  1,000  births.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Kan- 
sas City  infant  death  rate  can  be  decreased.  The  table  shows  that 
from  May  1 to  November  1,  1912,  452  children  under  one  year  of 
age  died,  and  in  the  winter  months  from  November  1,  1912,  to  May 
1,  1913,  460  infants  died.  In  the  warm  season  infant  deaths  com- 
prised 23.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  and  in  the  winter  season  20.5  per 
cent,  but  the  deaths  of  infants  per  1,000  births  is  larger  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer  season,  being  174  and  167,  respectively.  This, 
too,  emphasizes  caring  for  babies  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Every  efifort  was  made  to  keep  babies  well  at  the  least  expense 
to  the  family.  There  are  no  fees  in  connection  with  the  work,  but 
parents  pay  for  milk  and  such  medicines  as  may  be  necessary.  Few 
children  need  more  than  one  quart  of  milk  per  day.  The  10  cents 
charged  for  this  is  as  little  as  for  condensed  milk,  and  less  than  for 
the  proprietary  foods.  All  but  two  of  the  families  using  milk  paid 
entirely  for  the  amount  they  need,  and  these  two  each  paid  15  cents 
a week.  Artificial  feeding  is  much  less  prevalent  now  than  when 
the  clinics  were  started,  so  that  the  cost  of  milk  has  decreased  in 
importance.  Even  when  it  is  necessary  to  pay  10  cents  a day  for 
milk,  the  patients  save  money  by  coming  to  the  clinics.  The  parents 
are  not  only  spared  the  physician’s  fees,  but  there  also  is  no  neces- 
sity of  spending  money  on  the  high-priced  proprietary  medicines. 
During  the  summer  months  the  medicine  prescribed  in  132  cases 
cost  no  more  than  10  cents  in  each  case,  while  twenty-four  prescrip- 
tions were  written  and  many  treatments,  such  as  irrigations  and  so 
on,  were  given  by  the  nurses.  In  the  winter  months  203  times  simple 
drugs  were  prescribed,  37  prescriptions  were  written  and  many 
treatments  were  given  in  the  homes. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

1.  Of  the  value  of  infant  welfare  stations  with  visiting  nurses, 
clinics  and  dispensation  of  good  milk  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This 
has  been  proven  in  many  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  The  meth- 
ods in  the  different  cities  and  clinics  vary  to  some  extent,  but  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  followed  in  the  station  at  the  Institutional 
Church. 

2.  From  the  observations  at  this  station  it  is  evident  that  the 
mothers  in  Kansas  City  will  accept  the  services  rendered  by  the  in- 
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fant  welfare  stations,  profit  by  them,  and  that  through  them  the  in- 
fant mortality  can  be  reduced. 

3.  It  has  been  established  that  children  of  both  poor  and 
wealthy  parents  need  the  services  of  especially  trained  physicians 
and  nurses  all  the  year  round,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  care  for  the 
health  of  the  child  all  of  the  time  if  infant  mortality  is  to  be  appreci- 
ably reduced.  It  is  not  safe  to  wait  to  begin  supervision  of  the  child 
after  it  is  sick  for  the  mortality  rate  to  the  morbidity  rate  is  high  in 
children.  We  must  care  for  the  baby  before,  during  and  after  its 
birth,  and  to  do  this  the  agencies  for  reducing  infant  mortality  must 
be  constantly  in  the  field.  Our  records  show  that  the  children  in 
Kansas  City  need  care  throughout  the  year,  and  that  mothers  will 
bring  their  children  in  the  cold  as  well  as  warm  seasons. 

4.  The  services  of  a nurse  and  physician  and  clinics  or  confer- 
ences held  at  regular  intervals  are  necessary.  The  greatest  of  all 
causes  of  infant  mortality  is  ignorance.  This  is  displayed  by  the 
parents  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Frequently  they 
realize  their  ignorance,  but  do  not  know  where  to  get  the  best  ad- 
vice. To  provide  the  best  advice  and  give  the  best  sendees,  the 
nurse  and  the  physician  must  be  capable,  sympathetic,  have  per- 
sonality, rank,  be  able  to  get  information  on  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  home  which  have  influence  on  the  child’s  wellbeing  and  on 
the  highest  physical  and  mental  development  and  be  able  to  know 
when  to  praise  and  when  to  criticise.  The  nurse  must  work  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  physician,  but  in  no  case  be  responsible  to  the  physi- 
cian or  any  lay  board  of  managers.  When  it  is  possible,  the  nurse 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Visit- 
ing Nurses’  Association,  the  physician  and  organization  financing 
the  child  welfare  work  should  express  their  wishes  to  the  super- 
intendent, although  orders  in  regard  to  treatments  for  patients  may 
be  given  directly  to  the  nurse  by  the  physician. 

5.  The  food  the  child  has  received  before  it  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  clinics  determines  to  a certain  extent  the  well- 
being of  the  child,  but  it  does  more  than  that.  Food,  the  condition 
of  the  home,  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  parent  love,  and  so  on, 
are  indications  of  and  determine  the  sacrifices  the  mother  and  fam- 
ily are  willing  to  make  for  the  child.  The  responsibility,  the  true 
value  of  breast  feeding,  and  so  on,  frequently  have  not  been  prop- 
erly presented  until  the  child  comes  under  the  supervision  of  a wel- 
fare station. 

6.  Illegitimate  children  should  be  more  closely  supervised.  Of 
the  twenty-one  deaths  in  children  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
clinics,  eleven  were  illegitimate,  separated  from  the  mother  and 
placed  in  institutions  and  poor  nurseries.  From  the  pediatricians’ 
standpoint,  they  should  be  placed  in  private  homes  and  brought  for 
examination  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  for  the  first  year  and 
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monthly  thereafter  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years.  Whether  they  should  then  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
other  agencies  must  be  determined  by  social  workers- 

7.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a child  welfare  clinic  is  small, 
being  $1,000  a year  or  less,  and  the  number  of  babies  that  can  be 
cared  for  is  high,  approximately  500  per  year,  which  makes  the 
cost  per  baby  about  $2  a year. 

Milk  and  simple  drug  should  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  par- 
ents. It  is  advisable  to'  make  good  milk  available  and  for  this  rea- 
son milk  should  be  dispensed  at  the  stations.  Various  schemes  have 
been  tried  to  provide  this  milk,  and  generally  it  has  been  found 
that  it  is  best,  cheapest  and  most  economical  to  purchase  the  milk 
from  some  established  producer.  The  amount  of  milk  dispensed 
after  a station  has  been  in  operation  for  a year  or  more  is  so  small 
that  the  production  of  a supply  by  the  association  is  expensive. 

8.  All  agencies  interested  in  reducing  infant  mortality  should 
help  to  teach  the  responsibility  of  parents,  help  overcome  ignor- 
ance, and  try  to  correct  home  and  economic  conditions. 

9.  Co-operation,  concentration  and  unification  of  all  agencies 
interested  in  reducing  infant  mortality  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
Health  departments,  dispensaries  and  milk  stations  can  reach  most 
of  the  needful  people.  Hospitals  in  various  forms  are  necessary 
to  care  for  the  sick,  train  mothers,  nurses  and  nursery  maids.  Boards 
of  public  welfare,  charity  organization  societies,  visiting  nurses’  as- 
sociations are  necessary  to  help  in  the  homes  of  families.  Some  of 
these  agencies  are  well  established  in  Kansas  City,  while  others  need 
further  development  and  extension. 

10.  The  needs  of  Kansas  City  after  a year’s  observation  are: 
(A)  Reorganization,  to  prevent  overlapping,  waste  of  funds  for 
services  and  milk  and  for  the  extension  of  the  needed  welfare  work 
for  all  of  Kansas  City.  (B)  The  people  who  most  need  help  are 
located  about  five  or  six  centers  in  each  of  which  a milk  station  or 
dispensary  is  needed.  Mercy  Hospital,  the  children’s  ward  in  the 
General  Hospital,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  Baby  Camps  and  the 
children’s  beds  in  other  hospitals  now  provide  ample  hospital  facil- 
ities in  Kansas  City.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Provident 
Association  provide  their  share  toward  the  work.  The  Visiting 
Nurses’  Association,  however,  is  not  able  to  give  all  the  nursing 
service  needed  for  the  children,  but  the  superintendent  is  able  to 
supervise  the  work  of  all  the  nurses  that  may  be  necessary.  (C) 
The  city  has  maintained  stations  and  provided  an  inadequate  nurs- 
ing staff  for  several  summers.  The  money  that  has  been  spent 
on  these  sporadic  and  temporary  efforts  might  be  used  to  maintain 
permanent  infant  welfare  stations.  The  cost  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  city  would  maintain  at  least  two  stations  throughout  the 
year.  These  stations  should  be  located  in  districts  not  already  pro- 
vided for.  The  station  at  the  Institutional  Church  can  take  care  of 
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the  North  End.  In  May  of  this  year  the  ladies  of  the  Minute 
Circle,  realizing  the  value  of  clinics,  nurses  and  physicians’  services 
and  daily  dispensation  of  milk  of  high  grade,  provided  funds  for 
a child  welfare  station  on  the  same  general  plan  followed  at  the 
station  at  the  Institutional  Church  during  the  past  year.  This  sta- 
tion has  headquarters  on  Fifteenth  street  near  Kensington  avenue, 
and  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  that  section  of  the  city. 
Swope  Settlement  has  a well  established  children’s  clinic,  but  needs 
more  nursing  service.  This  could  be  adequately  provided  for  by 
a contribution  of  $400  a year,  and  would  be  a worthy  work  for 
some  organization.  The  regular  district  of  Swope  Settlement  ex- 
tends from  Twelfth  to  Twentieth  streets  and  Main  to  Prospect, 
and  could  be  taken  care  of  at  a very  little  added  expense.  The  ladies 
of  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  Club  will  have  a camp  and  clinic  in  the 
west  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  available  to  maintain  a station  there  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  realized  the  Health  Department  has  not  funds  enough  to  main- 
tain all  the  needed  stations  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  they 
could  use  what  funds  they  have  to  maintain  stations  permanently 
in  districts  not  already  provided  for.  As  soon  as  appropriations 
increase  more  stations  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment and  provided  for  by  public  funds.  Organization  and  unifica- 
tion of  these  stations  is  essential  and  should  be  under  control  of 
one  medical  director,  not  because  the  methods  should  be  alike,  for 
every  pediatrician  has  his  methods,  but  to  dispense  a uniform  qual- 
ity of  milk,  dispense  it  under  similar  conditions,  and  also  make  cer- 
tain that  a physician  will  be  present  at  every  clinic.  This  co-opera- 
tion is  not  new,  for  in  New  York  City  the  Association  of  Infants’ 
Milk  Station,  in  which  the  principal  object  is  not  dispensation  of 
milk,  but  education  of  mothers,  has  been  in  operation  since  June, 
1911.  The  association  manages  and  has  unified  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  Committee  of  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  and 
private  organizations. 
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Our  object  is  to  save  lives  and  make  the  most  perfect  physical 
and  mental  individuals.  Of  this  particular  class  of  work,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Evans,  former  commissioner  of  health  of  Chicago,  has  said, 
in  regard  to  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago:  “The  Infant 
Welfare  Society,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  and  the  decrease  of  sickness 
which  is  taking  place  in  Chicago.  The  relief  of  infant  needs  is 
combined  with  social  service  to  an  exceptional  degree.  Of  the 
agencies  which  are  working  to  improve  the  stock  and  to  better  the 
environment  of  the  people  of  this  city,  I do  not  know  of  any  that 
is  to  be  more  commended  than  the  Infant  Welfare  Society.” 
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